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Abstract 


The  Effect  of  Using  Computer  Edutainment  on  Developing 
2nd  Primary  Graders’  Writing  Skills 

(By 

Azza  Ashraf  Mohammed  Abdel  Rahem 
A teacher  of  English 

The  present  study  attempted  to  examine  the  effect  of  using  computer 
edutainment  on  developing  2nd  graders'  writing  skills.  The  study  comprised 
thirty-second  year  primary  stage  pupils  enrolled  in  Bani  Hamad  primary 
governmental  school,  Minia  govemorate.  The  study  adopted  the  quasi- 
experimental  design.  Thirty  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  group 
and  they  were  taught  through  a suggested  computer  edutainment  program. 
Data  were  gathered  and  analyzed  using  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
instruments.  A pre  post  electronic  writing  test,  a pre  post  paper  and  pencil 
writing  test,  a writing  scoring  rubric,  a vocabulary  acquisition  test,  a self- 
assessment  checklist,  a writing  skills  strategies  and  concepts  checklist,  writing 
samples,  a writing  development  record,  and  reflection  logs  were  used  in  the 
study.  Findings  indicated  that  participants  showed  significantly  higher  levels  of 
writing  samples  in  the  area  of  content  and  ideas,  organization  and  form,  style, 
and  convention.  Findings  also  showed  significantly  higher  levels  of  vocabulary 
acquisition.  Participants'  writing  samples  and  the  writing  development  record 
showed  that  they  internalized  the  writing  strategies  and  concepts  they  were 
taught,  and  transferred  them  to  their  independent  writing.  Participants  also 
showed  that  they  moved  from  the  emergent  stage  of  writing  to  the 
conventional  one.  The  improvement  of  pupils  writing  as  demonstrated  by 
multiple  measures  suggests  that  computer  edutainment  is  an  effective  way  for 
developing  2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills  in  one  of  the  governmental 
schools. 

Key  words:  Computer  Edutainment,  Writing  Skills 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Problem 


Introduction 

Writing  is  a process  of  communicating  information.  It  makes 
communication  visible  aeross  space  and  time,  exerting  a strong  influence  on 
our  life.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  a child's  literacy  development.  Children 
should  be  able  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  coneisely  in  written  form. 
Graves  (1994)  cited  in  Bryson  (2003)  states  that  written  communication 
should  be  developed  simultaneously  with  reading,  speaking,  and  listening 
skills  within  a balanced  literacy  system. 

Writing  can  make  sense  of  the  events  in  our  lives  and  fulfill  a human 
need  to  "represent  our  experienees".  Helping  pupils  to  represent  their  own 
experiences  will  enrieh  their  lives  and  our  own.  Therefore,  when  pupils  find 
purpose  and  meaning  in  writing,  they  want  to  write  more  and  will  work  to 
better  express  the  purpose  and  meaning  in  their  writing.  The  goal  is  to 
produce  self-motivated,  self-assessing  and  self-correcting  writers  (Bryson, 
2003). 

For  pupils,  writing  is  a necessity  that  serves  as  one  predictor  of 
academic  success  whieh  depends  on  an  adequate  degree  of  writing  fluency. 
Writing  skills  can  be  categorized  as  (a)  higher-level  writing  skills,  which 
include  planning,  organizing,  and  revising,  and  (b)  lower-level  writing  skills, 
which  include  handwriting,  grammar,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and 
spelling.  All  of  these  skills  may  limit  pupils'  ability  to  respond  successfully  to 
demands  of  the  general  education  curriculum.  Pupils  who  have  not  acquired 
good  writing  skills  eannot  make  full  use  of  writing  to  support  and  extend  their 
learning  (Schumaker  & Deshler,  2003;  Graham  & Harris,  2003  ; and  Graham, 
2006)  eited  in  (Du,  2009). 
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Writing  is  a demanding  task  requiring  attention  to  multiple  processes. 
Not  only  do  children  need  to  learn  the  writing  mechanics,  but  also  they  need 
to  develop  effective  higher-level  writing.  Writing  involves  planning, 
organizing  the  composition,  revising  and  improving  the  writing.  Writing  also 
requires  self-regulation,  self-assessing  and  attention  to  the  composing  process. 
The  ability  to  regulate  and  monitor  one’s  composing  process  is  an  important 
part  of  the  writing  process.  Skilled  writers  use  strategies  to  plan,  write,  and 
revise  their  compositions,  as  well  as  strategies  to  self  regulate  performance 
(Graham  & Harris,  2003)  cited  in  (Du,  2009).  Writing  is  more  than  a piece  of 
written  work  children  write.  It  is  the  way  children  utilize  strategies  they  have 
practiced  during  writer's  lesson.  This  study  focuses  on  developing  not  only 
basic  writing  skills  of  writing  but  also  higher-level  writing  skills. 

Although  writing  skills  are  important  for  communication,  they  do  not 
receive  their  due  attention  for  the  part  of  the  English  syllabus  of  2nd  primary 
grade.  The  "Hand  in  Hand"  English  textbook  series  pays  more  attention  to 
oral  communication  skills  rather  than  writing  skills.  Writing  skills  in  Hand  in 
Hand  are  restricted  to  mechanics,  especially  copying  and  following  principles 
of  good  handwriting.  As  mentioned  in  Hand  in  Hand  teacher's  guide,  writing 
activities  are  designed  specifically  to  help  pupils  acquire  good  life-long 
handwriting  habits.  According  to  Anderson  & Keel  (2002)  and  Brice  (2004) 
cited  in  Du  (2009)  handwriting  is  considered  one  of  the  lower  writing  skills. 
Thus,  an  increasing  number  of  pupils  move  to  the  third  grade  without 
sufficient  exposure  to  writing  skills.  As  a result,  they  are  unprepared  to  begin 
formal  writing  instruction.  Out  of  the  researcher's  experience,  writing  is  not 
difficult  to  learn  in  the  2nd  grade.  As  well  as,  written  communication  should 
be  developed  integratively  with  reading,  speaking,  and  listening  skills,  within 
a balanced  literacy  system.  Therefore,  it  is  important  for  teachers  to  conduct 
enrichment  writing  activities,  specifically  designed  to  develop  writing  skills 
for  these  pupils. 
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Hence,  developing  writing  skills  through  social  constructivism  may 
enhance  them.  Lin  (2009)  stated  that  writing  is  mainly  a communicative  and 
social  act  that  requires  a social  context,  audience,  and  other  texts  the  writers 
may  read  while  writing.  Therefore,  in  the  researcher's  point  of  view,  pupils 
can  develop  their  writing  through  interaction,  as  it  involves  not  just 
expression  of  one's  own  ideas  but  comprehension  of  those  of  the  others.  This 
view  is  also  supported  by  Vygotsky  who  believed  that  children  are  active 
scientists  whose  cognitive  ability  is  increased  through  interaction  with  a more 
knowledgeable  one.  This  person  can  be  a parent,  teacher,  or  peer  or 
technology.  This  notion  led  Vygotsky  to  identify  an  instructional  area  that  he 
titled  the  Zone  of  Proximal  Development  'ZPD'.  It  is  the  zone  that  bridges  the 
gap  between  what  is  known  and  what  can  be  known.  This  is  the  place  where 
true  learning  occurs  and  where  teachers  should  direct  their  teaching  (Gomez, 
2009). 

Teaching  children  in  the  Zone  of  Proximal  Development  (ZPD)  to 
advance  children’s  knowledge  is  an  important  aspect  for  teaching  children.  To 
teach  within  the  ZPD,  teachers  must  provide  learning  experiences  and 
activities  that  strike  a balance  between  children’s  current  skills  and 
knowledge  and  children’s  potential  (the  high  level  they  are  expected  to  reach). 
Providing  this  support  structure  is  important  for  children  because  it  allows 
them  to  gain  the  skills  needed  to  accomplish  tasks  that  are  just  beyond  their 
reach.  With  this  type  of  support,  children  are  able  to  advance  without  fear  of 
failure. 

To  provide  adequate  instruction  in  the  ZPD,  teachers  should  use  a 
support  structure  identified  by  Vygotsky  as  scaffolding  which  is  a support 
structure  provided  by  teachers  and  gives  children  the  opportunity  to  extend 
their  current  knowledge  and  skills  by  providing  them  with  tasks  considered 
too  hard  without  assistance  but  manageable  through  their  teacher's  support.  It 
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is  also  described  as  all  the  things  teachers  do,  and  all  the  tools  teachers 
provide  to  help  learners  be  successful.  The  promise  behind  scaffolding  is  that 
what  pupils  can  do  with  help  today,  they  will  be  able  to  do  by  themselves 
tomorrow  (Gomez,  2009  and  Lehmann,  2004).  In  this  study,  scaffolding  is  an 
all-encompassing  word  for  a myriad  of  tools,  writing  concepts,  writing 
strategies  and  techniques  that  scaffold  pupils  in  their  writing.  Additionally, 
through  scaffolding,  teachers  of  the  primary  stage  can  provide  enrichment 
writing  activities  based  on  computer  edutainment  to  develop  2nd  graders' 
writing  skills. 

Computer  edutainment  is  a constructive  learning  technique.  It  is  the 
medium  to  introduce  writing  skills  in  this  early  stage.  It  provides  a real 
opportunity  for  communication.  Pour  (2006)  states  that  children  learn  best 
while  playing.  Computer  edutainment  applications  combine  entertainment  and 
education  in  one  package.  Children  learn  best  in  a pleasant  learning 
environment  and  the  best  learning  environment  is  one  in  which  children  are 
able  to  have  fun.  Computer  edutainment  based  learning  is  therefore  a 
preferred  vehicle  for  educating  young  children.  So  developing  writing  through 
computer  edutainment,  not  through  traditional  methods,  may  enhance  the 
writing  skills. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  computer  has  changed  the  ways  we  work  and 
learn.  A meta-analysis  of  research  on  computers  and  writing  showed  that  the 
use  of  computers  significantly  improved  the  quality  and  quantity  of  student 
writing  (Goldberg,  Russell,  & Cook,  2003).  Writing  with  computer  use 
involves  the  manipulation  of  certain  applications.  Computer  edutainment  is 
now  used  to  describe  a new  computer  based  learning  style  in  which  education 
and  entertainment  are  combined.  The  success  of  computer  edutainment 
applications  are  often  based  on  attractive  visual  presentation,  interactive 
features,  unlimited  practice,  and  immediate  feedback  (scaffolds  of  the 
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computer  program).  While  using  these  applications,  children  learn  while  they 
have  fun.  The  feeling  that  they  are  forced  to  learn  under  pressure  is  now 
diminished.  Edutainment  offers  children  a way  to  wander  through  stories, 
information  or  games  at  their  own  pace  and  in  their  own  way.  Most  of 
learners  learn  more  when  they  are  enjoying  the  learning  process  than  when 
they  have  to  drive  themselves. 

Computer  edutainment  embodies  recognizable  theories  of  learning 
styles.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  different  learning  styles  exist.  People  tend 
to  learn  more  effectively  and  are  generally  more  satisfied  when  their  personal 
learning  styles  are  taken  into  account  in  the  design  of  instruction.  The 
potential  exists  through  the  use  of  eomputer  edutainment  for  learning,  that  is, 
supporting  preferred  learning  styles,  encouraging  development  of  other  styles, 
and  support  for  various  teaching  styles. 

Amory  (2007)  states  that  computer  edutainment  influences  learning 
through  visualization,  experimentation,  and  creativity  and  often  supports 
development  of  critieal  thinking  through  diseovery  and  problem  solving, 
object  manipulation  and  goal  formation  and  competition.  It  can  intrinsically 
simulate  curiosity,  which  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  challenges,  elements 
of  fantasy,  challenge,  novelty,  and  complexity.  It  could  be  argued  that 
computer  edutainment  eontextualizes  authentic  challenges  within 
collaborative  environments. 

Based  on  the  above  discussion,  elementary  school  teachers  can 
introduce  computer  edutainment  into  everyday  writing  aetivities  of  their 
classrooms.  If  this  is  integrated  into  the  child's  language  environment,  it  will 
enable  him/her  to  absorb  new  ideas  and  experiences  that  might  otherwise  be 
diffieult  to  understand.  In  other  words,  computer  edutainment  can  be  used  as  a 
tool  for  teaehing  English  as  a foreign  language  in  many  different  school 
settings. 
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Background  of  the  Problem 

According  to  the  standards  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  the  2nd 
primary  graders  concerning  writing,  learners  progressively  become  writers 
who  are  able  to  construct  increasingly  complex  message.  In  spite  of  this 
standard,  The  "Hand  in  Hand"  English  series  of  primary  two  pays  more 
attention  to  oral  communication  skills  than  writing  skills.  The  writing  skills  in 
Hand  in  Hand  are  restricted  to  the  mechanies  skills  especially  copying  and 
following  principles  of  good  handwriting.  As  mentioned  in  "Hand  in  Hand" 
Teacher's  Guide,  all  the  writing  activities  are  designed  specifically  to  help 
pupils  aequire  good  life-long  handwriting  habits.  Thus,  it  concentrates  on 
lower  writing  skills. 

Although  writing  skills  are  very  important  for  communication,  they  do 
not  receive  their  due  attention  for  the  part  of  'Hand  in  Hand'  eurriculum.  In 
addition,  an  increasing  number  of  pupils  move  to  the  third  grade  without 
sufficient  exposure  to  writing  skills.  As  a result,  they  are  unprepared  to  begin 
formal  writing  instruction.  Written  communication  should  develop 
integratively  with  reading,  speaking,  and  listening  skills  within  a balanced 
literacy  system. 

This  problem  was  further  emphasized  by  the  results  of  the  survey  that 
was  designed  and  administered  by  the  researcher  (see  appendix  B,  PP.  382). 
The  survey  was  administered  to  forty  senior  teaehers  and  supervisors  of 
English.  It  aimed  at  answering  the  question;  Do  teachers  need  enrichment 
writing  activities  to  develop  2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills?  Results  of 
the  survey  revealed  that  teaehers  of  the  primary  stage  needed  sueh  aetivities. 
This  finding  is  confirmed  with  an  overall  mean  score  of  p = 4.25  and  standard 
deviation  a = .824  on  the  EWANA  survey  (For  analysis  of  the  survey,  see 
chapter  four,  pp.  124). 
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The  problem  was  also  emphasized  by  the  results  of  a survey 
administered  to  forty  English  teachers  and  supervisors.  This  survey  aimed  at 
identifying  the  practices  of  the  primary  teachers'  practices  in  teaching  writing 
(see  appendix  B,  pp.  389).  There  was  a great  deal  of  agreement  in  the 
responses.  Upon  analyzing  the  data  obtained  from  the  "Primary  Teacher- 
Writing  Practices  survey",  the  researcher  compiled  the  teacher  responses  for 
each  survey  question  (For  analysis  of  the  survey,  see  Appendix  B,  pp.  393). 
Results  were  as  follows: 

1.  Teachers  allot  more  time  to  writing  instruction.  2nd  Primary  graders 
write  two  times  a week  and  they  begin  writing  instruction  in  the 
second  term  of  the  academic  year. 

2.  Teachers  follow  the  method  of  copying  and  following  principles  of 
good  handwriting  in  teaching  writing.  They  use  curriculum  to 
determine  the  content  of  the  writing  focus  lesson  and  traditional  tests 
to  assess  pupils'  writing. 

3.  Some  teachers  use  small  group  conference  and  student  teacher 
conference  and  the  others  do  not. 

4.  The  interactive  writing,  guided  writing,  and  scaffolded  writing  are  not 
used  for  teaching  writing.  Some  teachers  were  using  letter/sound 
correspondence  in  teaching  writing. 

5.  Some  teachers  offer  feedback  during  writing  and  the  others  offer  it 
after  writing.  They  do  not  allow  pupils  to  write  in  their  journal. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  study  can  be  identified  in  Egyptian  2nd  primary 
graders'  lack  of  the  necessary  EEL  writing  skills.  This  might  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  English  program  in  the  "Hand  in  Hand"  English  textbook  of 
primary  two  gives  more  concentration  on  oral  communication  skills  than 
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writing  skills.  Writing  skills  in  "Hand  in  Hand"  are  restricted  to  mechanics 
skills,  especially  copying  and  following  principles  of  good  handwriting.  As 
previously  mentioned  in  Hand  in  Hand,  teacher's  guide  all  the  writing 
activities  in  "Hand  in  Hand"  are  designed,  specifically,  to  help  pupils  acquire 
good  life-long  handwriting  habits.  However,  it  concentrates  on  lower  writing 
skills.  Therefore,  the  current  study  attempted  to  develop  2nd  primary  graders' 
writing  skills  through  the  use  of  computer  edutainment. 

Research  Questions 

The  present  study  attempted  to  find  answers  to  the  following  question 
through  this  main  one: 

"How  effective  would  be  the  use  of  computer  edutainment  on  developing  2nd 
primary  graders'  writing  skills?" 

This  major  question  branches  out  into  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  teachers  need  enrichment  writing  activities  containing  certain 
attributes  to  teach  2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills? 

2.  What  influence  does  computer  edutainment  have  on  the  quality  of 
pupils'  writing? 

3.  What  influence  does  the  computer  edutainment  have  on  the  quantity 
of  pupils'  vocabulary? 

4.  What  influence  does  the  computer  edutainment  have  on  pupils'  self- 
assessment? 

5.  Are  the  2nd  primary  graders  satisfied  with  computer  edutainment? 

6.  Are  the  writing  strategies  and  concepts  the  pupils  learned  during 
their  computer  edutainment  program  transferred  to  their  independent 
writing? 

7.  What  development  in  pupils'  writing  will  be  demonstrated  by  pupils 
in  an  edutainment  environment? 
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Research  Objectives 

The  present  study  attempted  to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1 . Identifying  the  effect  of  using  computer  edutainment  on  developing 
2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills. 

2.  Identifying  the  effect  of  using  computer  edutainment  on  developing 
2nd  primary  graders'  vocabulary. 

3.  Identifying  the  effect  of  using  computer  edutainment  on  developing 
2nd  primary  graders'  self-assessment. 

4.  Identifying  pupils'  reflection  on  using  computer  edutainment 
program 

5.  Surveying  the  primary  stage  teachers  about  assessing  their  need  of 
enrichment  writing  activities. 

Research  Hypotheses 

The  following  hypotheses  were  tested: 

1 . There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  means  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  of  the 
writing  skills  on  the  electronic  writing  test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

2.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the 
quality  of  writing  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor  of  the 
post-test. 

3.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the 
area  of  ideas  and  content  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor 
of  the  post-test. 

4.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the 
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area  of  style  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor  of  the  post- 
test. 

5.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the 
area  of  organization  and  form  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in 
favor  of  the  post-test. 

6.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the 
area  of  convention  of  print  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor 
of  the  post-test. 

7.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  post-test  in  the 
quantity  of  vocabulary  on  the  vocabulary  test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

Research  Significance 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  a 
proposed  program  based  on  computer  edutainment  on  developing  writing 
skills  among  2nd  primary  graders.  Besides,  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
providing  those  pupils  with  necessary  strategies,  activities,  and  techniques 
that  scaffold  them  in  their  writing  and  which  hopefully  would  be  internalized 
and  transferred  to  their  independent  writing. 

In  the  light  of  the  previous  considerations,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present 
study  would: 

1.  Provide  English  language  teachers,  supervisors  and  curriculum 
designers  with  a list  of  writing  skills  necessary  for  2nd  primary  graders 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  while  planning  and  designing  the  writing 
activities  suitable  for  them  as  well  as  during  evaluating  their  overall 
writing  skills. 
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2.  Contribute  to  a rethinking  and  modification  of  the  teaching  method 
currently  adopted  to  develop  writing  skills  in  the  Egyptian  elementary 
school. 

3.  Provide  elementary  school  teachers  with  better  understanding  of  the 
significant  role  of  computer  edutainment,  writing  strategies,  and 
scaffolds  and  consequently,  some  useful  implications  for  teaching 
writing  for  2nd  primary  graders. 

4.  Help  2nd  primary  graders  develop  their  writing  skills. 

5.  Help  2nd  primary  graders  internalize  the  writing  strategies  and  skills 
they  have  learned  and  transfer  them  to  their  writing. 

6.  Help  the  curriculum  experts,  especially  those  who  work  as  consultant  in 
the  field  of  developing  CALL  systems,  develop  their  work  through 
using  edutainment  as  a base  for  their  designs. 

7.  Provide  the  teachers  of  the  primary  stage  with  e-writing  test  for  the  first 
time  for  assessing  pupils'  writing  skills  and  achieving  the  objectivity  in 
scoring. 

Research  Limitations 

The  present  study  was  limited  to: 

1 . A number  of  thirty  pupils  enrolled  in  a governmental  primary  school  in 
Bani  Hamad,  El-Minia. 

2.  A proposed  program  of  enrichment  writing  activities  designed  by  the 
researcher  and  based  on  computer  edutainment. 

Definition  of  Terms 

1.  Computer  Edutainment 

Edutainment  stems  from  two  words  education  and  entertainment, 
whether  that  is  a narrative,  game  or  some  other  kind  of  fun  things.  This 
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might  take  the  form  of  a multimedia  application  for  the  computer,  but  in  a 
broader  sense,  television  programs  may  also  be  regarded  as  edutainment 
(Soreensen,  et  al,  2002).  Edutainment  is  a term  that  describes  a computer 
environment  where  learning  and  playing  take  place  simultaneously  (Pour, 
2006). 

Ramsey  et  al.,  (2006,  p.29)  define  edutainment  as  the  act  of  learning 
heavily  through  any  of  various  media  such  as  television  programs,  video 
games,  films,  music  multimedia,  websites  and  computer  software. 
Entertainment  is  the  media  and  education  is  the  content  .They  also  state  that 
it  relies  heavily  on  technology,  especially  computer  software.  It  is  an 
effective  teaching  strategy  both  inside  and  outside  school. 

In  this  study,  edutainment  is  a computer  package  of  games  in  which 
pupils  can  learn  while  they  are  playing  and  thereby  improve  their  ability  to 
learn.  This  could  be  done  by  attracting  learners  through  vividly  colored 
animations,  sound  and  interactive  multimedia.  Edutainment  frequently 
indicates  these  messages:  Fun  for  Brains,  Play  and  Learn. 

2.  Writing  skills 

Writing  skills  are  one  of  the  productive  skills  that  a learner  is  expected 
to  achieve  in  order  to  ensure  his/her  communicative  competence.  Writing  is  a 
visual  representation  of  speech.  It  is  much  more  than  the  production  of 
sounds.  The  symbols  have  to  be  arranged  according  to  certain  conventions  to 
form  words  and  the  words  to  be  arranged  to  form  sentences  (Barone,  2005). 

In  this  study,  writing  is  a constructive,  generative  and  communicative 
activity  in  which  writers  pass  by  two  stages.  The  first  stage  is  learning  to 
write'  that  focuses  on  'surface'  features  such  as  spelling,  punctuation  and 
usage  of  correct  words.  The  second  stage  is  'writing  to  learn'  in  which  writers 
move  to  much  freer  or  even  creative  writing  where  there  are  higher  demands 
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and  a greater  focus  on  meaning  and  personal  expression  and  where  writers 
imagine,  plan,  organize,  draft,  revise,  self-assess  and  use  writing  strategies. 

3.  Scaffolding 

Scaffolding  is  the  process  of  providing  higher  levels  of  initial  support 
for  pupils  as  they  enter  the  ZPD  with  the  gradual  dismantling  of  the  support 
structure  as  pupils’  progress  toward  independence.  It  is  also  described  as  the 
things  teachers  do,  and  all  the  tools  teachers  provide,  to  help  learners  be 
successful.  Scaffolding  is  a name  for  all  the  things  that  good  teachers  can  do 
to  help  pupils  complete  their  difficult  tasks.  It  is  an  all-encompassing  word 
for  a myriad  of  tools  and  techniques  (Lehmann,  2004). 

In  this  study,  the  researcher  adopts  the  concept  of  edutainment  as  a 
supportive  strategy  that  can  help  2nd  primary  graders  write  English 
integratively  with  the  other  language  skills  they  are  exposed  to. 

4.  Zone  of  Proximal  Development  (ZPD) 

Zone  of  proximal  development  (ZPD)  refers  to  the  distance  between 
the  [child’s]  actual  developmental  level  as  determined  by  independent 
problem  solving  and  [his  or  her]  level  of  potential  development  as 
determined  through  problem  solving  under  adult  guidance  or  in  collaboration 
with  more  capable  peers.  In  Vygotsky's  view,  peer  interaction,  scaffolding, 
and  modeling  are  important  ways  to  facilitate  individual  cognitive  growth 
and  knowledge  acquisition  (Gomez,  2009). 

It  is  a region  of  activities  that  individuals  can  navigate  with  the  help  of 
more  capable  peers,  adults,  or  technology.  ZPD  can  be  composed  of  different 
levels  of  individual  expertise  (pupils  and  teachers),  and  can  include  artifacts 
such  as  books,  computer  tools,  and  scientific  equipment  (Lin,  2009). 

The  present  study  adopts  the  definition  of  Lin  (2009)  of  the  Zone  of 
proximal  development  (ZPD)  because  it  is  compatible  with  the  researcher's 
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design  of  the  enrichment  writing  activities  based  on  computer  edutainment. 
These  activities  scaffold  pupils  in  bridging  the  gap  between  their  actual  and 
potential  development  and  help  pupils  develop  their  writing  skills. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  provided  a general  description  of  the  study  concerning 
the  problem,  research  questions,  research  objectives,  research  hypotheses, 
research  significance,  research  limitations,  and  key  words  were  defined. 

The  remaining  chapters  discuss  previous  research  on  issues  pertaining 
to  edutainment,  rationale  for  using  computer  edutainment,  concept  and 
characteristics  of  edutainment,  edutainment  and  learning  theories, 
edutainment  and  instructional  design  theories,  edutainment  environment, 
writing  skills,  importance  of  writing,  writing  features,  edutainment  and 
writing  (chapter  2);  describe  the  specific  procedures  and  design  that  were 
adapted  for  this  study,  including  an  explanation  of  the  rational  and  data 
collection,  participant  selection,  and  research  design  (chapter  3);  present  data 
analysis,  results,  discussion  and  its  connection  to  existing  literature  (chapter 
4);  and  summarize  findings  of  the  analysis,  and  include  conclusions  and 
recommendations  for  future  research  (chapter  5). 
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CHAPTER  II 

Review  of  Literature 


Introduction 

In  this  chapter  a review  of  literature  and  related  studies  will  be 
overviewed.  Part  one  presents  concepts  of  edutainment,  how  learning  occurs, 
edutainment  and  learning  style,  skills  obtained  from  edutainment,  and  writing 
skills.  Part  two  presents  some  related  studies  on  edutainment  and  writing 
skills.  Furthermore,  Part  three  presents  overall  refleetions  on  the  reviewed 
literature  and  reviewed  studied. 

PART  1 : Theoretical  Framework 
1.  Edutainment 

1.1  Rationale  for  using  Computer  Edutainment 

According  to  Garris  et  al.,  (2002,  p.445),  there  are  several  reasons  for 
using  computer  edutainment  for  education  and  training  purposes.  These  are: 

1.  The  learning  approaeh  is  shifting  from  traditional  didactic  model  of 
instruction  to  a learner-centered  approaeh,  which  emphasizes  a more 
active  learner  role. 

2.  There  are  some  studies  in  the  literature  showing  that  computer 
edutainment  can  be  effeetive  tools  for  supplementing  teaching  and 
complex  subjeet  matter. 

3.  The  intensity  of  engagement  that  computer  edutainment  can  invoke  in 
learners. 

4.  When  eertain  computer  edutainment  features  are  paired  with 
instructional  content,  the  power  of  computer  edutainment  can  be 
exploited  to  engage  and  motivate  learners  towards  learning. 
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5.  The  social  nature  of  people,  the  increasing  capabilities  of  technology 
and  the  demands  of  a nation  for  better  education  are  putting  into  play 
the  next  big  evolution  in  interactivity. 

People  play  computer  edutainment  as  it  is  engaging  and  relaxing.  It  is 
motivating  and  education  frequently  is  not.  Thus,  one  possible  solution  to 
learner  engagement  is  to  integrate  computer  edutainment  into  education 
(Swan,  2008).  Therefore,  in  recent  years  the  question  for  educators  became 
what  computer  edutainment  features  should  be  paired  with  instructional 
content  so  that  the  learners  are  motivated  to  learn  (Prensky,  2002). 

Many  people  find  computer  edutainment  so  motivating  because  of  the 
powerful  sense  of  control  given  to  players.  According  to  Tuzan  (2004 
),  There  are  three  characteristics  of  control:  contingency,  choice,  and  power. 
Contingency  refers  to  the  fact  that  learners'  outcomes  are  dependent  upon 
their  responses.  The  choice  is  visible  to  the  learner  when  there  are  alternatives 
for  a specific  task.  These  alternatives  can  be  offered  through  different 
edutainment  formats,  fantasies,  or  audio-visual  effects.  Learners'  actions  in 
learning  environments  should  create  powerful  effects.  This  strategy  might 
have  strong  effects  on  subsequent  motivation. 

1.2  The  Concept  of  Edutainment:  Evolution,  Core  Attributes, 
Characteristics,  Benefits  and  Skills  obtained 

1.2.1  The  Concept  of  Edutainment 

The  new  penguin  English  Dictionary  (2000,  p.444)  defines  edutainment 

as  "a  form  of  entertainment  which  is  designed  to  include  some  educational 
content".  The  Canadian  Oxford  Paperback  Dictionary  (2000,  p.301) 
characterizes  it  as  "entertainment  with  an  educational  aspect".  The  term 
“edutainment”  has  been  used  to  indicate  the  use  of  computer  games  partly 
educational  and  to  some  extent  entertaining  (Pan  et  al.,  2008,  p.205). 
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Edutainment  stems  from  the  two  words  education  and  entertainment.  It 
combines  two  functions:  entertainment  and  education.  It  is  a new  type  of 
computer  games  which  could  become  an  alternative  to  the  mass  brain- 
washing computer  games  that  kill  individual  creativity.  Edutainment  is  a 
hybrid  genre  that  relies  heavily  on  visual  material,  on  narrative  or  game-like 
formats.  It  is  an  interactive  software  program  that  incorporates  educational 
material  into  an  entertainment  environment  to  try  to  capture  and  motivate. 
Edutainment  is  chosen  to  combine  delight  and  entertainment,  giving  accent  to 
the  first  as  an  essence  of  the  latter.  The  purpose  of  edutainment  is  to  attract, 
hold  the  attention  of  the  learners,  improve  language  skills,  widen  viewpoint, 
develop  reasoning  ability,  and  arouse  interest  by  engaging  their  emotions 
through  a computer  monitor  full  of  vividly  colored  animations.  (Tuzun,2004; 
Sotirova,  2004;  Okan,  2003;  Berinker,  1995;  Blue,  1996;  Sound  Waves,  1996; 
Konzack,  1999;  Konzack,  Lars,  1999;  Fisher,  1994;  Gredler,1992;  and  De 
Laurentiis,  1993). 

In  the  researcher's  point  of  view,  edutainment  is  a computer  software 
package  in  which  students  can  learn  while  they  are  having  fun.  This  can  be 
done  by  attracting  learners'  attention  through  animations,  sounds,  and 
interactive  multimedia.  Edutainment  software  frequently  indicates  these 
messages:  Fun  for  Brains,  Play  and  Learn. 

1.2.2  Evolution  of  Edutainment 

Reviewing  literature,  the  researcher  modified  a figure  produced  by 
Egenfeldt  (2005)  concerning  the  evolution  of  games  and  designed  a figure 
that  combined  three  generations  of  games  and  connected  them  with  the 
progression  of  learning  theories  (see  Figure  1).  The  first  generation’s 
perspective  corresponded  to  the  description  of  early  video  games,  which 
assumes  that  learning  occurs  as  a response  to  different  stimuli.  The  behavior 
became  the  centre  of  attention.  Most  video  games  have  failed  because  the 
games  concentrated  on  the  entertainment  and  developed  violence  more  than 
education.  They  were  less  educational  which  did  not  support  progressive 
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understanding.  The  second  generation’s  perspective  corresponded  to  the 
description  of  computer  games,  which  was  based  on  a cognitive  approach. 
The  learner  became  the  centre  of  attention.  People  are  not  black  boxes;  they 
have  previous  knowledge,  ideas,  concepts,  different  schemata.  This 
generation  also  gives  more  concentration  on  entertainment  rather  than 
education.  The  third  generation’s  perspective  corresponded  to  the  description 
of  computer  edutainment.  This  approach  not  only  exclusively  focuses  on  the 
specific  entertaining,  but  also  looks  at  the  broader  process  of  educational  use 
of  computer  games.  It  stressed  the  key  role  of  providing  a social  context  that 
facilitated  asking  the  right  questions  and  going  to  the  right  places.  The  teacher 
became  central  as  a facilitator,  adapting  computer  edutainment  experiences  to 
school. 
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Figure  1.  Evolution  of  Edutainment 


1.2.3  The  Core  Attributes  and  Adaptive  Use  of  Edutainment 

Over  the  last  few  decades,  educators  have  been  interested  in  exploring 
the  affordance  of  the  computer  edutainment.  Therefore,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
explore  the  affordances  of  the  computer  edutainment,  examine  the  attributes, 
and  transform  them  into  the  teaching  strategies.  Khine  & Suja’ee  (2008,  pp. 
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192-203)  enumerated  the  core  attributes  of  interactive  computer  edutainment 
and  adaptive  use  for  edutainment  as  follows: 

1.  Capturing  Learner’s  Interest:  In  every  lesson,  the  teacher  needs  to 

excite  the  children  with  some  novelty  to  capture  their  attention.  These  can  be 
in  the  form  of  interesting  edutainment,  suspense  and  excitement.  In  computer 
edutainment  players  pursue  the  ultimate  objectives  through  struggle, 
cooperation,  or  simply  from  engaging  in  social  interaction  with  others,  and  all 
these  build-up  to  a climatic  finish.  This  is  engineered  to  keep  the  students  in 
alignment  and  focus  on  the  higher  purpose,  and  provide  them  with  a sense  of 
achieving  little  victories. 

2.  Anchoring  Content  to  Reality:  In  computer  edutainment,  we  need  to 
draw  lessons  from  all  our  life  experiences  and  learning,  and  turn  them  into 
tools  to  help  us  prevail  over  life  challenges.  The  advantage  of  anchoring 
content  to  reality  would  promote  transfer  of  knowledge.  Students  will  be  able 
to  see  more  relevance  and  connection  in  what  they  learn  to  their  daily 
experience.  They  will  be  more  motivated  to  learn  and  to  participate  actively 
regardless  of  their  entry  level  competency  and  learning  style. 

3.  Creating  Learner  Puzzlement:  Challenges,  puzzles,  and  quests  are  not 
only  instrumental  in  learning,  but  they  are  also  important  features  in  computer 
edutainment.  The  reason  for  this  is,  firstly  a well-designed  computer 
edutainment  serves  appropriately  as  the  mentor  or  capable  peers  to  help 
players  move  from  their  actual  development  level  to  their  level  of  potential. 
Secondly,  challenges,  puzzles,  and  quests  in  computer  edutainment  are 
authentic  examples  for  the  realization  of  flow  taken  from  Csikszentmihalyi’s 
flow  theory.  A flow  is  the  state  where  you  will  find  a person  to  be  in  the 
optimal  state  of  intrinsic  motivation. 

4.  Providing  Generous  Choices:  In  solving  challenges,  puzzles  and  quests 
in  computer  edutainment,  players  are  often  confronted  with  a number  of 
choices  to  take.  Then,  they  will  have  to  make  up  their  mind  which  path  to  take 
from  a number  of  choices.  By  taking  any  of  these  choices,  the  players  will 
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find  different  scenario  unfold  before  them.  Hence,  many  computer 
edutainment  designers  see  computer  edutainment  as  “a  series  of  interesting 
and  important  decisions  leading  to  a satisfying  conclusion. 

5.  Focusing  on  the  Flow:  Flow  is  the  state  where  you  will  find  a person  to 
be  in  the  optimal  state  of  intrinsic  motivation.  The  flow  state  comes  about 
from  balancing  the  challenge  of  task  and  skill  of  learner. 

6.  Encouraging  Collaboration:  Collaboration  is  an  instrumental  component 
in  learning.  Computer  edutainment  design  helps  to  establish  collaboration  by 
moving  from  an  individual-centric  activity  to  a more  social  activity  where 
many  people  meet  and  solve  quests  together.  Challenges,  puzzles,  and  quests 
in  computer  edutainment  not  only  support  learning  but  help  learners 
collaborate  in  promoting  social  agenda. 

7.  Promoting  Creativity:_  Jobs  in  the  future  will  demand  more  creativity  and 
problem  solving  skills.  In  computer  edutainment  design,  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  create  artifacts  and  share  their  creations.  Edutainment  involves 
higher  order  skills  that  requires  the  player  think  strategically,  analyze  the 
opponent’s  characteristics,  draw  a strategy  to  win,  and  make  swift  and  timely 
decisions. 

The  above  examples  illustrated  the  core  attributes  of  the  computer 
edutainment  that  can  be  used  for  edutainment  in  any  classroom  situations. 
When  the  students  see  the  relevance  of  the  materials  that  connects  to  their 
daily  life  they  tend  to  participate  actively  in  the  learning  process.  Students 
also  take  more  interests  in  the  topic  if  it  is  presented  in  inquiry  mode. 
Students  come  from  the  varying  background  and  experience  and  they  should 
be  allowed  to  progress  their  learning  at  their  own  pace.  Therefore,  having 
many  opportunities  to  choose  the  type  of  content,  level  of  difficulty,  and 
mode  of  participation  are  important  elements  in  lesson  preparation.  It  is  clear 
that  such  characteristics  are  prevalent  in  edutainment  designs. 
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1.2.4  Characteristics  of  Computer  Edutainment 

Green  and  McNeese  (2007)  promote  the  use  of  edutainment  to 
supplement  the  school  curriculum.  Ortiz,  et  al,  (2006,  pp.  317-318)  suggested 
some  key  characteristics  of  computer  edutainment: 

1.  Computer  edutainment  is  fun  for  small  kids  and  young  male  teenagers. 
This  suggests  that  entertaining  educational  computer  edutainment 
would  be  appealing  for  a broad  audience  and  applicable  not  only  for 
primary/secondary  school  learners,  but  also  in  corporate  and  long-life 
learning. 

2.  Computer  edutainment  is  immersive.  It  transfers  the  identity  of  the 
player  to  the  recreated  world  and  immerses  him/her  in  whatever  reality 
the  designer  of  the  game  wanted.  Thus,  computer  edutainment  can 
provide  a constructivist  and  embodied  learning  process. 

3.  Computer  edutainment  stimulates  cooperation/competition  as  the 
environment  in  edutainment  is  often  populated  by  characters  that 
provide  interaction.  For  instance,  multiplayer  computer  edutainment 
involves  several  players  at  the  same  time  and  makes  them  collaborate 
or  compete  in  the  achievement  of  goals.  Therefore,  when  computer 
edutainment  applied  to  education,  it  can  serve  as  a medium  for 
collaborative  learning  even  without  requiring  the  involvement  of  actual 
peers. 

4.  Computer  edutainment  promotes  the  creation  of  communities  of 
practice.  Playing  computer  edutainment,  even  a single-player  game,  is 
not  an  isolated  activity.  New  players  soon  learn  details  about  the 
strategies,  play  styles,  ..etc.  These  communities  are  essential  vaults  for 
learning  about  edutainment,  and  it  all  happens  on  a peer-to-peer  basis. 
There  are  no  instructors  and  no  learners,  yet  some  vast  vaults  of 
knowledge  and  learning  are  formed  without  external  influence. 
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5.  Computer  edutainment  is  interactive  environments  where  there  are 
competition,  rules,  rewards  and  a specific  outcome. 

Kiili  (2007,  p.403)  states  that  authenticity,  collaboration  and  learning 
by  doing  were  found  to  be  most  important  characteristics  of  effective 
computer  edutainment.  The  role  of  the  computer  edutainment  was  seen  more 
like  applying  previously  learned  knowledge  than  studying  totally  new  issues. 
Generally,  properly  designed  computer  edutainment  can  be  used  in  higher 
education  to  make  complex  theoretical  knowledge  more  approachable.  In  fact, 
computer  edutainment  is  seen  as  good  tools  to  understand  cause  and 
consequence  chains.  This  is  a very  important  finding  because  traditional 
learning  methods  often  failed  to  facilitate  such  an  understanding. 

Moreover,  there  are  four  more  characteristics  of  computer  edutainment: 
representation  (edutainment  represents  reality),  interaction  (acknowledges  and 
reacts  to  the  player),  conflict  (edutainment  always  presupposes  a conflict). 
This  can  be  either  between  several  players  or  between  the  player’s  goal  and 
whatever  prevents  the  player  from  reaching  that  goal  and  safety  (in  a literal 
sense;  gambling  is  a special  case).  Edutainment  offers  a three-dimensional 
learning  construct,  with  teachers  talking  to  students,  students  challenging  each 
other  and  an  entire  classroom  discussing  the  causes  and  effects  of  an 
edutainment  scenario  (Sotirova,  2004;  Dempsey  et  al.,  2002;  and  Squire, 
2002). 

DeKanter  (2005,  p.27)  states  that  edutainment  also  has  essential 
characteristics  such  as: 

1 . Anchor  all  learning  activities  to  a larger  task  or  problem. 

2.  Support  the  teacher  in  developing  ownership  of  the  overall  problem  or 
task. 

3.  Design  an  authentic  task. 
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4.  Design  the  task  and  the  learning  environment  to  reflect  the  complexity 
of  the  environment  they  should  be  able  to  function  in  at  the  end  of 
learning. 

5.  Give  the  learner  ownership  of  the  process  used  to  develop  a solution. 

6.  Design  the  learning  environment  to  support  and  challenge  the  learner’s 
thinking. 

7.  Encourage  testing  ideas  against  alternative  views  and  alternative 
contexts. 

8.  Provide  opportunity  for  reflection  on  both  the  content  learned  and  the 
learning  process. 

According  to  these  characteristics  we  can  see  how  closely  these 
characteristics  of  edutainment  aligned  to  the  theoretical  principals  of 
constructivism  (see  figure  2)  described  by  Savery  and  Duffy  (1995).  One  of 
the  most  important  intersections  between  edutainment  and  the  constructivist 
learning  framework  is  the  idea  that,  “knowledge  is  socially  negotiated  (Savery 
& Duffy,  1995,  pp.  31-38).” 


the  theoretical  principals  constructivism,  Source:  (Jonassen,  2005). 
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1.2.5  Benefits  and  Skills  obtained  from  Computer  Edutainment 

Computer  edutainment  is  a useful  instrument  for  learning  specific 
strategies  and  for  acquiring  knowledge.  It  develops  the  learning  that  is  likely 
to  have  long-term  consequences.  Computer  edutainment  can  be  used  to  learn 
a particular  content,  but  it  may  leave  an  impression  on  the  learners  as  well 
(Gros,  2007).  Now,  more  researchers  are  looking  at  possible  benefits  of 
edutainment  and  have  found  that  they  may  improve  social  skills,  encourage 
teamwork,  increase  knowledge  pertaining  to  technology,  develop  math  and 
reading  skills,  and  improve  problem-  solving  (Christopher,  2007).  It  can  also 
support  skills  such  as  critical  thinking  skills,  strategic  thinking,  planning, 
communicating,  negotiation  skills,  group  decision-making  and  data-handling. 
They  also  observe  that  edutainment  promotes  higher  levels  of  attention  and 
concentration  among  students.  It  increases  student  motivation,  interest,  self- 
efficacy,  and  engagement  when  used  as  teaching  tools.  There  is  a widespread 
view  among  educators  that  computer  edutainment  can  be  a powerful  tool  if 
we  can  exploit  the  affordances  and  harness  the  application  in  classroom 
settings  (DeKanter,  2005;  Deleveaux,  2007;  Dempsey,  et  al.,  2002  ;Kirriemuir 
& McFarlane,  2004;  Dickey,  2006;  Prensky,  2004;  Hoffman,  2005; 
Honeycutt,  2005;  Kirk,  2004;  Kriz,  2003;  Manwell,  Jennifer  2005;  Hussain  et 
al.,  2003;  Christopher,  2007;  Prensky,2007;  Rosas,  et  al.,  2003  and  Thomson 
&Dass,  2000). 

In  Computer  edutainment,  students  participate  in  inductive  reasoning, 
metacognitive  analysis,  and  problem  solving  during  play.  It  could  help 
students  retain,  maintain  information,  review,  and  practice  material  taught  to 
them  because  it  provides  immediate  feedback.  It  enhances  cooperative 
learning,  team  building,  and  they  encourage  learners  to  work  towards  a 
common  goal.  Computer  edutainment  is  more  than  toys,  as  it  allows  thinking 
and  social  interaction  to  come  together.  It  helps  increase  motivation, 
practicing  and  reviewing  activities  because  it  provides  immediate  feedback 
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and  helps  increase  the  students'  positive  attitudes,  and  produce  a state  of 
flow,  which  increases  motivation  and  in  turn  support  the  learning  process 
(Paras  & Bizzocchi,  2005)  cited  in  Khine  & Suja’ee  (2008).  When  students 
are  engaged  with  the  computer  edutainment  they  are  less  likely  to  misbehave 
because  they  are  focused  on  a task.  It  helps  instructors  identify  gaps  or 
weakness  in  students’  knowledge  and  reinforce  new  relationships  between 
important  or  complex  concepts  (Dehaan,  2008;  Shaffer,  2006;  Shaffer  et  al., 
2004;  Pillay  et  al.,  1999;  Anderson,  1998;  Gredler,  1992;  Jurenovich,  1994; 
Kaput,  1994;  Kirk,  2004;  Kashibuchi  & Sakamoto,  2001;  Shaftel,  2005; 
Neimeyer,  2006;  Kurz,  2005;  Kirk,  2004  and  Dickey,  2006). 

Edutainment  can  also  simultaneously  encompass  several  other  active 
learning  strategies  such  as  role-plays,  debates,  cooperative  learning  activities, 
computer-enhanced  instruction,  simulations,  case  studies,  small  group 
discussions,  reading,  writing  and  speaking  tasks.  When  edutainment  is  used  as 
part  of  the  experiential  and  active  learning  models,  it  can  provide  a common 
experience  which  can  be  analyzed,  reflected  upon,  adapted  and  customized  to 
meet  the  needs  and  objectives  of  any  type  of  course  ( (Kirk,  2004;  Thomson 
and  Dass,  2000;  Gredler,  1992;  and  Petranek,  2000). 

Edutainment  helps  enhance  the  process  of  reflection.  In  an  edutainment 
environment,  students  need  to  reflect  on  each  perspective,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  and  experiences  of  their  peers  (Peters  &Vissers,  2004).  In  computer 
edutainment,  reflection  is  referred  to  as  “debriefing”,  and  it  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  using  edutainment  for  teaching  purposes  (Honeycutt, 
2005).  Thatcher  (1986)  cited  in  Honeycutt  (2005,  p.45)  defines  debriefing  as 
“the  process  of  reflecting  on  and  exploring  what  had  occurred  from  the  point 
of  view  of  each  of  the  participants”.  Kriz  (2003),  Peters  & Vissers  (2004),  and 
Honeycutt  (2004)  agrees  that  the  purpose  of  debriefing  is  to:  assess  how  well 
students  are  bridging  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice,  provide 
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opportunity  to  develop  students'  communication  skills,  support  students’ 
engagement  and  contribution  to  the  class,  provide  opportunity  to  students  to 
express  themselves,  encourage,  and  step  out  to  compare  and  contrast  their 
experience  to  others.  Petranek  (2000)  explained  that  debriefing  enhances 
analytical  learning,  individual  interpretation,  organization  of  ideas,  and 
development  of  personal  meaning  resulting  from  the  experience. 

In  the  edutainment  environment  the  learning  environment  changes  to 
become  more  relaxed  and  open,  it  can  have  a positive  effect  on  other  class 
sessions  as  well  (Honeycutt,  2005).  In  this  environment,  the  instructor  and 
students  play  different  roles  than  they  do  in  traditional  classrooms.  The 
teacher  becomes  more  of  a facilitator  of  the  learning  process,  and  most  of  the 
student  interaction  is  among  peers  (Anderson,  1998).  In  this  situation  students 
immerse  themselves  in  a complex,  information  rich,  dynamic  environment 
where  they  must  make  sense,  infer,  decide,  and  act  quickly  in  order  to  win  the 
race  (Brown,  2005  & Barab,  et  al.,  2005). 

1.3  Edutainment  and  Learning  Theories 

1.3.1  Vygotsky  *s  Theory  of  Social  Development 

Edutainment  was  supported  by  Vygotsky’s  theory  of  social 
development.  Vygotsky  did  not  believe  that  maturation  completely 
determined  development  (Bodrova  & Leong,  2007).  Therefore,  this  notion  led 
Vygotsky  to  develop  the  theory  of  social  development,  which  states  that 
development  is  dependant  on  social  interaction  and  it  is  through  interaction 
with  people  that  cognitive  development  takes  place.  This  theory  “represents  a 
view  of  development  in  which  interactions  between  children  and  adults  are 
viewed  as  critical  to  the  process  of  knowledge  acquisition”  (Edwards,  2005,  p. 
42). 
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Vygotsky’s  theory  of  social  development  falls  into  the  broader 
framework  of  constructivism.  He  believed  that  children  are  active  scientists 
whose  cognitive  ability  is  increased  through  interaction  with  a more 
knowledgeable  other.  This  person  can  be  a parent,  teacher,  peer,  or 
technology.  This  notion  led  Vygotsky  to  identify  an  instructional  area  that  he 
titled  the  ZPD.  It  is  the  zone  that  bridges  the  gap  between  what  is  known  and 
what  can  be  known.  It  is  the  place  where  true  learning  occurs  and  where 
teachers  should  direct  their  teaching  (Riddle,  1999). 

1.3.1a  Teaching  in  the  Zone  of  Proximal  Development  (ZPD) 

Teaching  in  the  ZPD  to  advance  children’s  knowledge  is  an  important 

aspect  of  Vygotsky’s  theory.  To  teach  within  the  ZPD,  teachers  must  provide 
learning  experiences  (activities)  that  strike  a balance  between  children’s 
current  skills  and  knowledge  and  children’s  potential  given  their  ability  level. 
Working  in  their  ZPD  broadens  the  scope  of  developmentally  appropriate 
activities  because  it  includes  both  the  level  of  assisted  performances  and  their 
emerging  processes  and  skills.  Vygotsky  more  clearly  defined  the  ZPD  as  the 
distance  between  the  actual  development  level  as  determined  by  independent 
problem  solving  and  the  level  of  potential  development  as  determined  through 
problem  solving  under  adult  guidance  or  in  the  collaboration  with  more 
capable  peers.  Providing  this  support  structure  is  important  for  children 
because  it  allows  them  to  gain  the  skills  needed  to  accomplish  tasks  that  are 
just  beyond  their  reach  (Bodrova  & Leong,  2007). 

To  provide  adequate  instruction  in  the  ZPD  teachers  must  use  a support 
structure  identified  by  Vygotsky  as  scaffolding.  In  essence,  through 
scaffolding  learning  within  the  ZPD,  what  children  can  do  with  help  today, 
they  will  be  able  to  do  on  their  own  tomorrow. 
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1.3.1b  Importance  of  Scaffolding  in  the  Zone  of  Proximal 
Development 

The  concept  of  scaffolding  is  grounded  in  Vygotsky’s  social 
development  theory.  Scaffolding  is  a support  structure  provided  by  teachers 
that  gives  children  the  opportunity  to  extend  their  current  knowledge  and 
skills  by  providing  them  with  tasks  considered  too  hard  without  assistance 
but  manageable  through  the  support  of  teacher,  peers,  and  technology.  It  is 
also  described  as  a process  that  enables  a child  or  novice  to  solve  a problem, 
carry  out  a task,  or  achieve  a goal  which  would  be  beyond  his  assisted  efforts. 
This  type  of  support  structure  allows  teachers  to  work  effectively  in  the  ZPD 
and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  recommended,  and  powerful 
instructional  techniques  in  education  (Clark  & Graves,  2005).  Teachers  who 
use  scaffolding  to  support  beginning  writers  are  more  effective  in  teaching 
writing.  Additionally,  through  scaffolding,  teachers  are  providing  another 
important  service  to  their  students,  known  in  education  as  differentiation. 

1.3.1c  How  computer  Edutainment  Fits  the  Theory 

The  computer  edutainment  program  fits  Vygotsky’s  theory  of  social 
development  because  it  contains  activities  that  provide  ample  opportunities 
for  the  teacher  to  interact  with  pupils  and  pupils  interact  with  their  peers  to 
build  their  writing  skills.  Khine  & Suja’ee  (2008)  state  that  a well-designed 
computer  edutainment  serves  appropriately  as  the  mentor  or  capable  peers 
("teacher")  to  help  players  move  from  their  actual  development  level  to  their 
level  of  potential  development.  Therefore,  edutainment  activities  allow  the 
teacher  to  teach  in  the  instructional  area  identified  by  Vygotsky  as  the  ZPD  by 
providing  learning  experiences  considered  a little  too  hard  for  the  students  to 
complete  on  their  own,  but  with  the  support  of  edutainment  are  obtainable. 
This  type  of  support  structure  is  more  commonly  known  in  education  as 
scaffolding. 
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Using  the  scaffolding  process,  Computer  edutainment  activities  are 
designed  with  simple  sentence  patterns  that  have  a repetitive  sentence 
structure.  The  sentences  were  written  in  boxes  to  facilitate  the  process  of 
typing  and  develop  the  concept  of  sentence  and  word  (recognize  that  the 
sentence  consist  of  words  and  the  word  consist  of  letters).  Using  the 
scaffolding  process,  the  teachers  with  the  help  of  Computer  edutainment  are 
able  to  scaffold  students’  learning  in  their  ZPD  by  assisting  student 
performance  so  that  learners  move  from  being  incapable  of  performing  a 
writing  task  or  a set  of  skills  to  performing  them  without  assistance.  The 
ultimate  goal  in  scaffolding  is  to  move  the  learners  to  where  performance  is 
automatic,  requiring  no  teacher  assistance  because  the  needed  skills  and 
concepts  are  fully  developed.  By  structuring  writing  instruction  in  this 
manner,  teachers  are  able  to  move  beginning  writers  along  a continuum  of 
learning  by  helping  them  construct  strategies  and  build  a knowledge  system 
that  supports  the  writing  process. 

1.3.2  Edutainment  and  Rogers*  Experiential  Learning  Theory 

Rogers  viewed  learning  on  a continuum  ranging  from  cognitive 
(meaningless)  to  experiential  (significant).  Cognitive  learning  includes 
academic  knowledge  such  as  memorizing  multiplication  tables  or  spelling 
words.  Experiential  learning  refers  to  activities  that  are  applied  and  lead  to 
some  type  of  personal  growth  or  change  (Kirschenbaum,  1979)  cited  in 
Honeycutt,  (2005).  In  experiential  learning,  there  are  four  qualities  which 
facilitate  and  enhance  the  learning  process.  It  (a)  requires  the  learners’ 
personal  involvement;  (b)  is  based  upon  direct  practical,  social,  personal  or 
research  problems  that  relate  to  the  learners;  (c)  is  self-evaluated  by  the 
learners;  and  (d)  has  persuasive  effects  on  the  learners.  Rogers  referred  to 
traditional,  rigid  approaches  to  education  as  “self-defeating  systems”  that 
prescribe  too  many  limitations  and  restrictions,  resulting  in  loss  of  creativity 
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and  curiosity  that  ultimately  affects  students’  learning  and  development 
(Rogers,  1969)  eited  in  Honeycutt  (2005,  p.  16). 

Experiential  education  is  a form  of  active  learning  and  students,  no 
matter  what  their  age,  need  opportunities  to  engage  in  activities — ^with 
teachers,  fellow  students,  and  materials — ^that  help  them  create  their  own 
mental  structures  and  test  them  (Amory,  1999;  Meyers  &Jones,  1993).  The 
use  of  computer  edutainment  meets  all  Rogers’  four  qualities  for  facilitating 
and  enhancing  the  learning  proeess  as  computer  edutainment:  (a)  requires  the 
learners’  personal  involvement;  (b)  ean  be  based  upon  direct  practical,  social, 
personal  or  research  problems  that  relate  to  the  learners;  (c)  provides  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  their  own  progress  and  success;  and  (d) 
makes  lasting  impressions  on  learners  because  computer  edutainment  is 
unique,  fun  and  challenging. 

1.4  Edutainment  and  Instructional  Design  Theories 

There  are  several  learning  and  instructional  design  theories  that  are 
embodied  in  computer  edutainment.  It  is  useful  as  a means  of  starting  to  build 
support  for  the  main  assumption,  namely  that  'good'  computer  edutainment 
embodies  'good'  pedagogy.  The  following  analysis  deseribes  how  computer 
edutainment  are  seen  through  the  lens  of  three  pedagogical  models:  Jonassen's 
Construetivist  Learning  Environment,  Problem-Based  learning,  and  Activity 
Theory. 

1.4.1  Constructivist  Learning  Environment 

The  fundamental  view  behind  constructivist  learning  environments  is 
that  technologies  can  and  should  be  used  to  keep  students  aetive,  constructive, 
collaborative,  intentional,  complex,  contextual,  conversational,  and  refleetive. 
An  ideal  construetivist  learning  environment  would  give  the  learner  a great 
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deal  of  freedom  to  interact  with  it  and  still  present  the  learner  with  interesting 
problems  to  solve  and  things  to  discover  (Duffy  & Jonassen,  1993). 

The  next  explanation  shows  that  computer  edutainment  environment 
embodies  the  elements  of  constructivist  learning  environment  as  shown  in 
figure  (3).  Jonassen  et  al.,  (2006,  pp.  45-61)  mentioned  these  elements  as  the 
following: 

Active:  Learners  are  engaged  by  the  learning  process  in  mindful  processing 
of  information  where  they  are  responsible  for  the  result.  This  notion  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  computer  edutainment. 


Figure  3:  Jonassen’s  Constructivist  Learning  Environments 
as  viewed  through  Edutainment 
Source:  Becker  (2008) 
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Constructive:  Learners  integrate  new  ideas  with  prior  knowledge  in  order  to 
make  sense,  curiosity,  or  puzzlement.  When  viewed  from  a different 
perspective  computer  edutainment  is  constructive  literally  as  well  as 
conceptually  in  that  we  begin  with  access  to  a single  level  in  a single  world 
and  we  are  given  the  impression  that  other  levels  are  there  but  the  pathways 
needed  to  reach  them  do  not  yet  exist. 

Collaborative:  Learners  naturally  work  in  learning  and  knowledge  building 
communities,  exploiting  each  other's  skills  while  providing  social  support  and 
modeling  and  observing  the  contributions  of  each  member.  Human  naturally 
seek  out  others  to  help  them  to  solve  problems  and  perform  tasks. 

Intentional:  All  human  behavior  is  goal  directed  that  is,  everything  that  we 
do  is  intended  to  fulfill  some  goal.  When  learners  are  actively  trying  to 
achieve  a cognitive  goal,  they  think  and  learn  more. 

Complex:  We  need  to  engage  students  in  solving  complex  and  ill-structured 
problem  as  well  as  simple  problems. 

Contextual:  Learning  should  be  situated  in  some  meaningful  real  world  or 
case-or  problem-based  task. 

Conversational:  Learning  is  inherently  a social,  dialogical  process.  That  is, 
given  a problem  or  task,  people  naturally  seek  out  opinions  and  form  others. 
Technologies  can  support  this  conversational  process  by  connecting  learners 
across  town  or  across  the  world. 

Reflective:  Learners  should  be  required  by  technology-based  learning  to 
(articulate)  what  they  are  doing,  the  decisions  they  make,  the  strategies  they 
use,  and  the  answers  that  they  found.  Computer  edutainment  allows  players  to 
share  tips,  knowledge,  experiences,  and  artifacts  that  they  have  produced. 
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1.4.2  Activity  Theory 

The  main  focus  of  this  theory  revolves  around  the  interrelationship  of 
the  subject  (the  learner),  the  object  (the  goal  which  leads  to  the  outcome),  and 
the  tools  (both  physical  and  conceptual)  used  to  mediate  between  them.  It 
suggests  that  the  relationship  between  objects  in  the  environment  and  people 
are  mediated  by  culture  and  its  roles,  the  community,  and  by  labor  and  its 
roles  and  development  (Becker,  2008). 

Activity  Theory  is  descriptive  rather  than  predictive,  and  offers  a useful 
perspective  through  which  to  view  the  design  of  computer  edutainment. 
Edutainment  designers  should  consider  some  elements;  the  players  who  may 
take  several  roles  in  the  game  (subjects),  the  choice  of  the  object  that  affects 
how  the  edutainment  will  be  played,  the  tools  that  lie  in  signs,  laws...ect,  and 
the  rules  that  underpin  all  progress  computer  edutainment.  The  designer 
should  consider  whether  the  edutainment  is  a single  or  multi-player  mode 
(community)  (see  figure  4). 


Figure  4:  Activity  Theory  as  viewed  through  Edutainment 
Source:  Becker,  2008 
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1.4.3  Problem-based  Learning 

Problem-based  learning  (PEL)  is  intended  to  build  on  the  efficacy  of 
experiential  learning  and  promote  learning  through  investigation  of  a 
problem,  which  learners  must  solve  in  groups  or  individually.  Learning  is 
student  centered  and  relies  upon  self-directed  learning  (Savin-Baden,  2000). 

The  design  of  edutainment  can  match  very  closely  with  the  formal  PBL 
approach  as  shown  in  figure  (5).  It  is  usually  assumed  that  there  will  be  a 
collaborative  group  of  participants  involved  in  the  process  who  explore  the 
issues,  develop  and  write  out  the  problem,  then  hypothesize  about  possible 
solutions  that  accomplished  in  edutainment  by  dialogue  exchanges  between 
various  characters,  then  gather  information  and  other  additional  information. 
The  players  also  think  about  the  'how'  and  'what'  when  dealing  with 
information  needed  to  solve  the  problem  and  then  present  their  solution  when 
they  are  done. 

Kiili  (2007)  developed  an  empirically  allocated  model  about  problem- 
based  gaming  that  can  be  utilized  to  design  pedagogically  meaningful 
edutainment.  Authenticity,  collaboration,  and  learning  by  doing  were  found  to 
be  the  most  important  characteristics  of  effective  edutainment.  Results  also 
showed  that  the  proposed  model  describes  well  the  problem  based  gaming 
process  in  which  the  reflection  phase  seems  to  be  a vital  factor.  The  outcome 
of  the  reflection  phase  may  be  personal  synthesis  of  knowledge,  validation  of 
hypothesis  laid  or  a new  playing  strategy  to  be  tested. 

The  PEG  approach  emphasizes  the  meaning  of  authentic  learning  tasks, 
experiential  learning,  and  collaboration.  Because  edutainment  usually  allows 
players  to  creatively  test  hypotheses  and  reflect  on  outcomes  in  the  game 
world.  In  fact,  edutainment  itself  is  a big  problem  that  is  composed  of  smaller 
causally  linked  problems  (Kiili,  2005  and  Savery  & Duffy,  1995).  Figure  (6) 
illustrates  the  PEG  model  distinguishing  the  learning  process  into  elements. 
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The  model  describes  learning  as  a cyclic  process  through  direct  experience  in 
the  edutainment  world.  The  model  does  not  consider  edutainment  either  as  an 
individual  or  social  activity  because  edutainment  can  consist  of  both 
individual  and  social  events. 


Figure  5:  Problem  based  learning  as  viewed  through  Edutainment 
Adapted  from  the  Source:  Becker,  2007c 
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The  PBG  process  usually  starts  with  strategy  formation.  The  player 
tries  to  form  an  appropriate  playing  strategy  in  order  to  solve  the  problems 
that  the  edutainment  provides  to  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  edutainment,  the 
player  forms  a playing  strategy  based  on  his  prior  experiences.  If  the  prior 
knowledge  about  the  subject  domain  and  the  edutainment  genre  is  inadequate 
for  that,  the  player  may  start  the  gaming  process  by  simply  exploring  the 
edutainment  world.  However,  after  strategy  formation,  the  player  tests  his 
strategy  and  possible  hypotheses  in  the  edutainment  world  and  observes  the 
consequences  of  his  actions.  After  the  active  experimentation  phase  occurs,  a 
processing  phase — a reflection  phase  comes.  According  to  Kiili  (2007) 
reflection  is  a human  activity  in  which  people  recapture  their  experience, 
think  about  it  and  evaluate  it.  The  feedback  that  the  game  provides  from  a 
player’s  actions  should  support  reflective  thinking  and  knowledge 
construction  by  focusing  a player’s  attention  on  relevant  information  from  the 
learning  point  of  view.  The  outcome  of  the  reflection  phase  may  be  personal 
synthesis  or  appropriation  of  knowledge,  validation  of  hypothesis  laid  during 
playing  strategy  formation  or  a new  strategy  to  be  tested. 


Figure  6:  Problem-based  gaming  model  describes  the  learning  process  with 
Edutainment,  Source:  Kiili  (2007) 
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The  outcome  of  the  reflection  process  determines  a player’s  behavior  in 
the  edutainment.  On  the  grounds  of  the  reflection,  the  player  decides  whether 
he  continues  to  apply  the  previously  formed  playing  strategy  or  focus  his 
attention  to  changed  variables  of  the  edutainment  world  in  order  to  create 
better  playing  strategies.  If  the  performance  of  the  player  is  based  on  only  one 
particular  strategy,  the  edutainment  strengthens  only  those  schemata  that  are 
related  to  this  strategy.  Such  a one-sided  playing  strategy  refers  to  single-loop 
learning  which  is  not  effective.  It  is  not  a developing  learning  method  because 
it  does  not  aspire  to  a better  understanding  of  the  problem  domain.  In  contrast, 
the  double-loop  learning  emphasizes  the  scrutiny  of  governing  variables  in 
order  to  generate  better  playing  strategies  and  solutions  to  problems.  From  a 
creative  problem  solving  and  comprehensive  learning  point  of  view,  it  is 
important  that  the  player  endeavors  to  test  different  kind  of  strategies  in  order 
to  expand  knowledge  on  the  subject  matter  and  optimize  playing  strategy 
(Argyris  & Schon,1974)  cited  in  Kiili  (2007). 

1.5  Edutainment  Environment 

Hussain  & et  al.,  (2003,  p.  1081)  designed  a Ifamework  for 
edutainment  environment  based  on  the  difficulty  in  helping  children  to  learn 
in  two  domains; 

► Motivation;  to  motivate  them  to  spend  time  and  engage  in  learning 

activities. 

► Psychological  needs;  to  aid  them  cognitively  to  construct  knowledge. 

In  this  Ifamework,  the  development  of  edutainment  for  kids  will  be 
spearheading  towards  educators.  The  edutainment  Ifamework  will  be  used  as 
a tool  for  non-programming  users  especially  educators  for  school  children. 
Furthermore,  it  will  identify  the  need  for  the  use  of  diverse  media  elements 
and  accommodating  different  skill  levels. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  best  practices  for  game  design  also  have  the 
influence  based  on  a set  of  criteria  (See  Figure  7).  The  advantages  of 
technologies  such  as  multimedia  software  and  game  software  will  be  utilized 
to  perform  the  edutainment  environment.  This  environment  will  be  designed 
in  one  screen  that  hides  incredible  programming  behind  a simple  facade  for 
educators  to  build  edutainment  for  children.  It  is  also  will  be  used  to 
spearhead  the  development  of  the  edutainment  environment  (Hussain  & 
Eshaq,  2001). 


Figure  7:  A Conceptualized  Framework  for  Edutainment  Environment 
Source:  Hussain,  et  al.,  (2003) 
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They  add  that  as  education  design  becomes  more  complex  and 
challenging,  a new  form  of  storytelling  is  required  in  delivering  a new  level  of 
interactivity,  integration  and  a more  democratic  relationship  between 
storyteller  and  audience.  Educators  (facilitators)  should  draw  from  the  games 
industry  to  add  value  to  their  knowledge  development.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
framework  will  encourage  other  researchers  to  create  effective  tool  for 
edutainment  environment,  which  will  allow  non-technical  educators  to 
generate  edutainment  especially  to  cater  for  the  ‘Smart  School  Project’  as 
well  as  Multimedia  Super  Corridor’s  (MSC’s)  need  for  content  developers. 
The  success  (or  failure)  of  the  design  will  much  depend  on  the  teachers 
functioning  more  as  ‘facilitators  of  learning’  rather  than  ‘purveyors  of 
knowledge’.  Teachers  (facilitators)  and  edutainment  designers  will  be  able  to 
realize  the  potential  edutainment  has  on  educational  medium  not  only  for 
supporting  traditional  school  disciplines  such  as  mathematics,  language,  and 
art,  but  for  exploring  social  and  cultural  issues  as  well. 

2.  The  Writing  Skills 

The  study  of  language  in  the  twentieth  first  century  has  tended  to 
concentrate  on  spoken  language.  For  many  years  the  teaching  of  writing  was 
neglected  as  a result  of  concentration  on  the  aurahoral  approach.  This  was 
partly  the  influence  of  many  linguists  who  neglected  the  written  mode  in 
favor  of  the  spoken,  and  treated  spoken  language  as  of  primary  importance 
and  written  language  as  of  secondary  importance.  This,  however,  contributed 
to  the  fact  that  writing  was  for  along  time  a neglected  area  in  language 
teaching.  Du  (2009)  states  that  many  students  experience  writing  difficulties; 
these  occur  mainly  in  two  areas:  higher-level  skills  (i.e.  cognitive  writing 
strategies)  and  lower-level  skills.  Lower-level  skills  are  sometimes  identified 
as  basic  writing  skills. 
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2.1  The  Nature  of  Writing 

Writing  is  a process  of  communicating  information  or  ideas.  It  is 
essentially  a simple  business  which  includes  selecting  words  from  statements 
in  our  heads,  then  putting  words  and  statements  in  our  heads,  then  putting 
words  and  statements  down  on  paper  (Swenson  & Brett,  1991).  Some 
researchers  view  writing  as  a difficult  and  demanding  skill  for  many  learners. 
It  requires  physical  and  mental  effort  and  deliberate  choice  when  thinking  out 
our  sentences  and  consider  various  ways  of  combining  and  arranging  them 
(Hadfield  & Hadfield,  2008;  Badrawi,  1994;  and  Byrne,  1989).  According  to 
the  simple  view  of  writing,  writing  ability  includes  transeriptional  skills  that 
are,  handwriting,  spelling,  and  a text  generation  component,  that  is, 
generation  of  ideas  and  their  translation  into  language  representations  in 
working  memory.  Both  of  these  are  then  guided  by  self-regulation  strategies 
such  as  goal  setting,  planning,  and  monitoring  during  the  writing  process 
(Beminger,  et  al.,  2002  and  Lerkkanen,  et  al.,  2004). 

Most  researehers  see  writing  as  a construetive  and  generative  process 
that  involves  meaning  making  (Graves,  1985).  Meaning  making  is  a 
charaeteristic  of  communication,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  make 
individuals  uniquely  human  (Mills,  1995).  Writing  makes  communication 
visible  aeross  spaee  and  time,  exerting  a strong  influence  on  our  life.  It  allows 
individuals  to  communicate  their  thoughts  in  a non-vocal  format  (Du,  2009 
and  Garrett,  2007).  Therefore,  writing  is  seen  as  an  important  mode  of  human 
communication  that  allows  others  to  respond  orally,  in  print,  or  using  other 
forms  (Conard,  2002).  It  allows  and  encourages  new  modes  of  thinking.  It  is 
an  important  and  neeessary  skill  for  students  to  master  if  they  are  to  achieve 
both  academically  and  socially  (Viel-Ruma,  2008).  'In  short,  if  students  are  to 
learn,  they  must  write"  (Meyers,  2008,  p.l). 
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Writing  is  an  activity  that  is  made  up  of  several  processes  such  as 
thinking  what  to  write  to  the  order  to  put  it  in  (Brookes  &Grundy,  1998).  It 
can  also  be  defined  as  both  a process  and  a product.  The  process  of  writing  is 
often  eyelieal  where  the  writer  imagines,  organizes,  drafts,  edits,  reads,  and 
re-reads.  Ultimately,  what  the  audience  sees  is  a produet:  an  essay,  story,  or 
research  report  (Nunan,  2003)  cited  in  Amen  (2008).  Aecording  to  Brewster, 
et  al.,  (2002)  the  language  demands  of  a writing  task  depend  on  which 
category  it  falls  under.  In  learning  to  write,  the  focus  on  form  and  'surface' 
features  means  that  writing  activities  tend  to  focus  on  word  or  sentence  level 
writing  only.  As  soon  as  the  activity  becomes  writing  to  learn  the  number  of 
demands  shoots  up.  They  now  include  choosing  the  right  vocabulary, 
grammar,  sentence  patterns,  spelling  and  layout,  having  ideas  and  joining 
them,  thinking  of  writing  as  communieation  and  focusing  on  the  message  and 
the  reader. 

Finally,  the  researcher  can  define  writing  as  a constructive,  generative 
and  communieative  activity  in  which  writers  passed  by  two  stages.  The  first 
stage  is  'learning  to  write'  that  focus  on  'surface'  features  such  as  handwriting, 
spelling,  punctuation  and  using  the  correct  words  and  grammar.  The  seeond 
stage  is  'writing  to  learn'  in  which  writers  move  to  much  freer  or  even  creative 
writing  where  there  are  higher  cognitive  demands  and  a greater  focus  on 
meaning  and  personal  expression  as  well  as  form. 

2.2  Importance  of  Writing 

Writing  is  an  important  skill  in  school  environment,  community,  and 
workplace.  It  makes  communication  visible  across  space  and  time,  exerting  a 
strong  infiuenee  on  our  life.  Many  work  fields  require  writing  as  a job  skill 
for  business  communication.  Students  use  writing  as  an  essential  tool  to  learn. 
Through  writing,  students  demonstrate  knowledge,  express  opinions  to 
readers,  and  receive  feedback.  It  can  also  facilitate  learning  in  other  subject 
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areas.  In  addition  to  English,  good  writing  skills  prepare  students  for  their 
future  careers.  Many  colleges  consider  writing  proficiency  as  one  of  the  basic 
requirements  for  students  to  pursue  higher  education  (Giuliano  & Sullivan, 
2007)  cited  in  Du  (2009). 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  writing  skill,  the  role  of  writing  does  not 
receive  due  consideration  nowadays.  Writing  remains  an  undervalued  area. 
Meyers  (2008,  p.7);  (Matson,2000)  cited  in  El-hammed  (2008,  p.76),  Bryson 
(2003,  p.24);  Santangelo  & Graham  (2007)  cited  in  Du  (2009,  p.l);  and 
Baylen  (2001)  offer  the  following  arguments  for  the  importance  of  writing  as 
a learning  tool: 

1.  Writing  contributes  to  intelligence  by  requiring  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  information. 

2.  Writing  develops  initiative,  by  requiring  that  the  student  supply  every 
thing  him/herself 

3.  Writing  increases  the  students'  personal  knowledge  and  self-esteem. 

4.  Writing  encourages  learning  in  all  subject  areas,  by  employing 
auditory,  visual,  and  kinesthetic  system  all  at  once. 

5.  Writing  contributes  significantly  to  improvement  in  reading  skills. 

6.  Writing  is  a necessity  that  serves  as  one  predictor  of  academic  success. 
As  an  important  tool,  students  use  writing  not  only  to  exchange 
information,  but  also  to  refine  knowledge  and  explore  ideas. 

7.  Students  also  use  writing  process  as  a learning  tool  for  reflection, 
discovery,  and  analysis. 

8.  We  write  to  communicate,  plan,  remember,  announce,  list, 
imagine... but  above  all,  we  write  to  hold  our  lives  in  our  hands  and  to 
make  something  of  them. 

9.  Writing  allows  students  to  connect  the  dots  in  their  knowledge  and  is 
central  to  self-expression. 

10.  Writing  is  an  important  language  skill  for  various  reasons: 
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• Writing  is  used  to  record  experience. 

• Writing  is  used  to  shape  and  filter  our  ideas. 

• Writing  is  a device  of  learning  and  education. 

• Writing  involves  students  when  they  write.  They  use  their  eyes, 
hands,  and  brains. 

Through  written  language,  civilizations  have  retained  their  history, 
culture,  and  literature  via  the  transmission  of  information.  In  fact,  writing  is 
considered  as  telepathy,  as  it  can  convey  a message  across  distance  and  time. 
Writing  is  also  a means  of  expressing  feelings,  thoughts,  and  emotions  when  a 
person  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  express  them  verbally.  Furthermore,  writing 
is  a necessary  part  of  many  societies  and  required  for  success  in  a variety  of 
jobs,  from  filling  out  applications  to  writing  reports  and  sending  emails.  In 
schools,  writing  is  a way  to  demonstrate  and  expand  knowledge  and  a primary 
way  for  teachers  to  assess  students  understanding  (Graham&  Perin,  2007; 
Graham  & Harris,  2005)  cited  in  Asaro  (2008). 

If  the  writers  ask  themselves  why  they  write  at  all,  the  answer  may  be 
to  get  information  to  someone  they  cannot  presently  talk  to.  Thus,  writing 
allows  them  to  transcend  time  (when  they  send  a letter  through  the  past)  or 
space  (when  they  leave  a note  for  someone  to  pick  up  later).  A second  answer 
might  be  (especially  when  they  think  of  the  needs  of  society  as  a whole)  to 
solve  the  problem  of  volume,  of  having  to  store  more  than  the  human  brain 
can  remember.  A less  likely,  but  nevertheless  important,  third  reason  for 
writing  might  be  to  filter  and  shape  out  experience  (Bryson,  2003). 

When  students  find  purpose  and  meaning  in  writing,  they  want  to  write 
more  and  work  to  better  express  the  purpose  and  meaning  in  their  writing. 
The  goal  is  to  produce  self-motivated,  self-assessing  and  self-correcting 
writers  (Bryson,  2003).  Writing  can  be  a means  of  self-discovery,  of  finding 
out  what  we  believe,  know,  and  cannot  find  words  or  circumstances  to  say  to 
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others.  Writing  can  be  a personal  act  of  shaping  our  perception  of  the  world 
and  our  relationships  to  people  and  things  in  that  world.  Thus,  writing  serves 
both  public  and  personal  needs  of  students,  and  it  demands  the  full,  generous, 
and  continuing  effort  of  all  teachers.  Therefore,  we  need  to  know  some 
features  of  writing  that  will  be  explained  in  the  next  section. 

2.3  Writing  Features 

Over  the  last  few  decades  of  research  on  teaching  writing  to  second 
language  learners,  a number  of  issues  remain  controversial  in  the  second 
language  writing.  These  issues  give  a clear  view  of  the  features  of  writing. 
Hung  (2007,  p.42)  accepts  that  writing  is  a process  and  adds  features  of 
writing,  as  a second  language  learning: 

1.  Writing  is  planned:  it  takes  time.  As  we  write  a sentence,  we  think  of 
each  word  before  we  write  it  and  then  we  can  always  go  back,  correct  or 
alter,  until  we  are  satisfied. 

2.  Writing  is  a multistaged  process,  ongoing,  with  equal  emphasis  given  to 
each  of  the  stages.  They  stated  that  writing  is  linear  but  recursive.  They 
said  writing  is  "a  loop  rather  a straight  line"  where  the  writer,  plans  or 
revises,  and  then  writes  again. 

2.4  Skills  of  Writing 

Writing  is  a difficult  and  demanding  task  requiring  attention  to  multiple 
skills.  Not  only  do  children  need  to  learn  to  attend  to  the  mechanics  of 
writing,  they  also  need  to  develop  effective  and  efficient  writing  skills.  Brown 
(2001)  identified  the  sub-skills  of  writing  production  as  follows: 

1.  Produce  graphemes  and  orthographic  patterns  of  English. 

2.  Produce  an  acceptable  core  of  words  and  use  appropriate  word  order 
patterns. 

3.  Use  acceptable  grammatical  systems  (e.g.,  tenses,  agreement, 
pluralization),  pattern,  and  rules. 
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4.  Develop  and  use  a battery  of  writing  strategies,  such  as  accurately 
assessing  the  audience's  interpretation,  using  prewriting  devices,  using 
paragraphs  and  using  feedback  for  revising  and  editing. 

According  to  (Harris,  1996,  p.l02)  the  writing  process  is  a highly 
sophisticated  skill  combining  a number  of  diverse  elements  and  it  has  been 
analyzed  in  many  different  ways,  most  teachers  would  agree  in  recognizing  at 
least  the  five  general  components: 

1 . Content:  the  substance  of  the  writing;  the  ideas  expressed. 

2.  Form:  the  organization  of  the  content. 

3.  Grammar:  the  employment  of  grammatical  forms  and  syntactic  patterns. 

4.  Style:  the  choice  of  the  structures  and  lexical  items  to  give  a particular 
tone  to  the  writing. 

5.  Mechanics:  the  use  of  the  graphic  conventions  of  the  language. 

Matthews,  et  al.,  (1986)  added  the  specific  skills  attached  to  writing  as: 

1.  Graphical  or  visual  skills:  this  refers  to  writing  graphemes  (letters  of 
the  alphabet),  Spelling,  Punctuation  and  capitalization,  and  forma  (the 
layout  of  a letter). 

2.  Grammatical  skills:  this  refers  to  the  student's  ability  to  use 
successfully  a variety  of  sentence  patterns  and  constructions.  This 
depends  on  their  oral  proficiency. 

3.  Expressive  or  stylistic  skills:  this  refers  to  view  that  the  student's  ability 
will  depend  on  selecting  appropriate  vocabulary,  sentence  patterns  and 
structures  for  the  written  medium. 

4.  Organizational  skills:  this  refers  to  the  organization  of  pieces  of 
information  into  paragraphs  and  texts.  This  involves  the  sequencing  of 
ideas  as  well  as  the  ability  to  reject  irrelevant  information  and 
summarize  relevant  points. 
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Writing  skills  can  also  be  categorized  as  (a)  higher-level  writing  skills, 
which  include  planning,  organizing,  and  revising  (Baker  & Graham,  2003; 
Graham  & Harris,  2003;  Schumaker  & Deshler,  2003)  cited  in  (Du  (2009), 
and  (b)  lower-level  writing  skills  which  include  grammar,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  handwriting  and  spelling.  All  of  these  skills  limit  children 
ability  to  respond  successfully  to  the  demands  of  the  general  education 
curriculum  (Schumaker  & Deshler,  2003;  Graham  & Harris,  2003)  cited  in 
Du  (2009). 

Higher-order  writing  skills  contribute  to  proficient  writing.  They  help 
students  manage  the  entire  writing  process  of  planning,  goal  setting,  revising, 
and  self-monitoring  (Graham  & Harris,  2002)  cited  in  Du  (2009).  Students 
who  lack  higher-level  skills  are  not  able  to  compose  their  writing  with  a well- 
organized,  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  topie  (Santagelo,  Harris,  & 
Graham,  2007)  cited  in  Du  (2009). 

Lower-level  writing  skills  include  handwriting,  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  grammar  (Anderson  & Keel,  2002)  eited  in  Du  (2009).  Some  researchers 
refer  to  lower  level  skills  as  surfaee-level  skills  or  skills  in  convention  (Lin  et 
al.,  2007;  Nelson  & Feinstein,  2007)  eited  in  Du  (2009).  Their  problems  in 
handwriting  and  spelling  appeared  to  hinder  the  fluency  and  quality  of  their 
written  expression  (Graham,  Harris,  & Fink,  2000;  MacArthur  & Graham, 
1987)  eited  in  Du  (2009). 

Writing  is  an  important  and  necessary  skill  for  students  to  master. 
Students  need  to  learn  how  to  write  and  this  is  aehieved  by  mastering  first,  the 
basie  writing  skills  such  as  mechanics,  secondly,  the  higher  level  skills  that 
contribute  to  profieient  writing  level  such  as  planning,  goal  setting,  revising, 
and  self-monitoring,  self-assessing,  using  strategies... etc.  Mastering  these 
skills  is  essential  for  most  academie  subjects  and  school  success.  A lack  of 
writing  success  can  cause  grade  failure  or  the  inability  to  graduate.  This  study 
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focuses  on  developing  not  only  basic  writing  skills  but  also  higher  level 
writing  skills. 

2.5  Technology  in  developing  the  Teaching  of  Writing 

Research  on  the  role  of  computers  in  language  teaching  reflects  a shift 
of  computer-assisted  language  teaching  from  structural  through  cognitive  to 
sociocultural  approaches  to  language  teaching.  Computers  have  been  used  for 
language  teaching  and  learning  since  the  1960s.  The  47-year  period  can  be 
generally  divided  into  three  main  stages:  behaviorist  Computer  Assisted 
Language  Learning  (CALL),  communicative  CALL,  and  integrative  CALL. 
In  the  1960s,  behaviorist  CAll  was  first  designed  and  implemented.  The 
mainframe  was  a tutorial  system  and  was  used  mainly  for  extensive  drills, 
explicit  grammar  instruction,  and  translation  tests  (Lin,  2009). 

Moving  from  the  behaviorist  view,  communicative  CALL  emerged  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s.  The  communicative  CALL  movement  suggests  that 
CALL  should  focus  more  on  the  use  of  the  language  (such  as  letting  students 
write)  rather  than  on  analysis  of  the  language  of  the  language  (sueh  as 
teaching  grammar).  At  the  same  time,  the  mainframe  was  replaeed  by  the 
personal  computer.  It  offered  great  possibilities  for  individual  ereativity, 
exploration,  and  personal  development;  and  software  was  created  to  that  end, 
including  text  reeonstruction  programs  and  simulations  (Warschauer  & 
Healey,  1998). 

It  seems  likely  that  insufficient  or  poorly  implemented  writing 
instruction,  beginning  in  the  primary  grades,  is  one  cause  of  poor  writing 
outcomes  (Roth,  2008).  Teehnology  has  the  power  to  transform  teaching  and 
learning  (Meier,  2005).  Today  researeh  suggests  that  the  effeetive  use  of 
technology  fosters  a collaborative,  interaetive  environment  that  nurtures  the 
writing  process  and  supports  the  social  perspective  on  learning  (Hewett,  2000 
& Jonassen,  2005).  According  to  Neimeyet  (2006)  using  technology 
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improved  students  writing  skills  and  the  students  were  able  to  eomplete  tasks 
faster. 

Research  in  the  1980s  focused  on  using  the  computer  as  a replacement 
for  pen  and  paper  in  the  writing  classroom.  However,  between  1992  and 
2002,  a meta-analysis  of  research  on  computers  and  writing  showed  that  the 
use  of  computers  significantly  improved  the  quality  and  quantity  of  student 
writing  (Goldberg,  Russell,  & Cook,  2003).  Writing  with  computers  involves 
the  manipulation  of  certain  applications.  Applications  are  computer  programs 
written  to  support  tasks  that  are  useful  to  a computer  user.  A national  survey 
conducted  in  1989  cited  word  processing  as  the  focus  for  computer-  based 
learning  activities  in  US  schools.  Word  processors  are  especially  adaptive  to 
authentic  writing  contexts  because  they  provide  an  element  of  professionalism 
not  possible  with  pen  and  paper  (Beck,  1991). 

Papert  (1993)  observed  that  when  writing  instruction  is  linked  with 
word  processing  which  addresses  the  various  stages  students  are  facilitated 
with  experiences  that  mirror  those  of  the  mature  writer.  That  is,  students 
engage  in  a recursive  process  of  planning  and  revisiting  their  writing.  These 
experiences  enhance  both  problem  solving  and  cognition.  Macaro  (2003) 
talked  about  the  impact  of  computers  on  writing  in  L 2.  He  compared 
interactive  writing  (i.e  interacting  with  the  teacher)  via  computer  with 
traditional  writing.  The  computer  group  outperformed  the  other  group  on 
appropriate  use  of  key  grammar  points  and  on  depth  and  breadth  of  content. 
However,  the  computer  group  did  three  times  as  much  writing-perhaps  as  a 
result  of  being  motivated-  than  the  other  group. 

There  are  other  applications  of  computers  related  to  the  writing  process 
which  are  attracting  the  attention  of  educators.  These  include  information 
management,  the  use  of  graphics,  and  the  Internet  (Conard,  2002).  Graphics 
contribute  to  the  attractiveness  of  writing  and  provide  information  and 
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context.  Graphics  are  used  to  afford  contextual  meaning  to  words  and  to  assist 
recall.  They  also  allow  flexibility  to  the  user  and  development  of  creative  and 
critical  thinking  skills.  Many  researchers  advocated  a multimedia  approach 
for  writing.  They  contend  that  these  applications  add  a context  and  purpose 
for  writing,  which  are  both  motivating  and  meaningful. 

2.6  Edutainment  and  writing 

Writing  through  using  edutainment  is  theoretically  framed  by  various 
popular  learning  theories,  including;  (1)  Collaborative  Learning  Theory 
(Johnson  & Johnson,  1996),  (2)  Social  Constructivism  Theory  (Vygotsky, 
1978),  (3)  Constructivism  Theory,  (4)  Radical  Constructivism  Theory,  (5) 
Dual  Coding  Theory  (Allan  Paivio,  1991),  and  (6)  Writing  product/  Process 
Approach. 

2.6.1  Collaborative  Learning  Theory 

Collaborative  Learning  Theory  focuses  on  group  interaction  as  a very 
important  factor  of  Collaborative  Learning  that  regards  sharing  as  a 
fundamental  feature  of  successful  collaboration.  Therefore,  when  learners 
share  more  insights  and  viewpoints,  better  opportunities  are  created  for 
engaging  minds  in  a network  of  thoughts  that  lead  to  more  negotiations  and 
multiple  perspectives,  which  empower  learning  and  make  it  more  authentic 
(Bruffee,  1995).  Furthermore,  in  Collaborative  Learning  settings,  students  do 
not  learn  passively  but  actively  negotiate  and  discover  more  meaning  through 
reconceptualization  of  prior  knowledge  and  through  working  in  an 
environment  that  reduces  anxiety  and  uncertainty.  Students  are  motivated  to 
learn  with  groups  because  they  feel  that  the  encouraging  words  they  get  from 
their  peers  are  motivational  rewards.  Students  develop  a positive  attitude  and 
become  interdependent  learners  as  they  help  each  other  through  inquiry 
(Johnson  and  Johnson,  1996).  Such  theory  to  learning  fits  in  with  the 
edutainment  environment  where  learners  can  learn  with  groups  and  learn 
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writing  through  sharing  information,  insights,  viewpoints,  personal 
experiences,  and  perspectives. 

2.6.2  Social  Constructivism  Theory  and  Writing 

Vygotsky  (1978)  cited  in  Lin  (2009)  argues  that  learning  is  embedded 
within  social  events  and  occurs  as  a child  interacts  with  people,  objects,  and 
events  in  the  environment.  The  social  constructivist  theory  of  learning 
emphasizes  that  human  intelligence  originates  in  our  society  or  culture,  and 
individual  cognitive  development  occurs  first  through  the  interpersonal 
(interaction  with  social  environment)  then  the  intrapersonal  (internalization). 
Hence,  Hayes  (1996)  cited  in  Lin  (2009)  suggested  that  the  teaching  of 
writing  requires  a social  context  and  a medium.  A writing  environment  should 
include  a social  context,  audience,  and  other  texts  the  writers  may  read  while 
writing.  Writing  is  mainly  a social  activity  because  it  is  not  only  used  for 
communicative  purposes  but  it  is  also  a social  artifact  that  is  carried  out  in  a 
social  setting. 

According  to  Vygotsky,  there  is  a gap  between  a learner’s  actual 
developmental  level  (what  a learner  can  do  independently)  and  the  learner’s 
potential  developmental  level  (what  a learner  can  accomplish  with  the 
assistance  of  a more  knowledgeable  peer,  teacher,  or  other  form  of  tutor).  The 
gap  between  these  levels  is  the  Zone  of  Proximal  Development  (ZPD)  (Nail, 
2008).  According  to  Vygotsky,  the  Zone  of  Proximal  Development  (ZPD)  is  a 
region  of  activities  that  individuals  can  navigate  with  the  help  of  more  capable 
peers,  adults,  technology,  or  artifacts.  In  Vygotsky's  view,  peer  interaction, 
scaffolding,  and  modeling  are  important  ways  to  facilitate  individual 
cognitive  growth  and  knowledge  acquisition.  ZPD  can  be  composed  of 
different  levels  of  individual  expertise  (students  and  teachers),  and  can  also 
include  artifacts  such  as  books,  computer  tools,  and  scientific  equipment. 
According  to  Vygotsky's  Zone  of  Proximal  Development  (ZPD),  individuals 
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learn  through  collaborative  efforts  with  others  and  what  they  learn  eventually 
becomes  part  of  their  independent  knowledge  (Lin,  2009). 

Moreover,  the  purpose  of  ZPD  is  to  support  intentional  learning. 
Vygotsky's  social  constructivist  approach  to  learning  and  ZPD  can  be 
successfully  employed  in  the  study  of  edutainment  environment.  Using 
technology  such  as  edutainment  can  assist  teachers  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  actual  and  potential  development.  Edutainment  scaffolds  the  gap  and 
helps  students  develop  further  additional  independent  processes  in  developing 
writing  skills.  Computer  assisted  language  learning  (CALL)  tools  increase 
language  input  and  output,  increase  the  learners'  level  of  participation, 
decrease  their  learning  anxieties  and  motivate  learners  to  read  and  write  in  a 
reciprocal  process. 

2.6.3  Constructivism  Theory 

According  to  the  Constructivist  theory,  knowledge  is  not  a fixed  object 
but  rather  is  fluid;  learners  construct  their  knowledge  through  engagements  in 
intercollaborative  learning  activities  with  other  students,  with  the  instructor, 
and  with  the  learning  environment.  The  Constructivist  approach  to  learning 
emphasizes  authentic,  challenging  projects  that  include  students,  teachers,  and 
experts  in  the  learning  community.  When  people  work  collaboratively  in  an 
authentic  activity,  they  bring  their  own  framework  and  perspectives  to  the 
activity.  They  can  see  a problem  from  different  perspectives,  and  are  able  to 
negotiate  and  generate  meanings  and  solutions  through  shared  understanding. 
Their  knowledge  can  be  constructed  and  reconstructed  through  dialogue,  text- 
based  interaction,  web-conferencing,  and  face-to-face  discussions  (Lin,  2009). 

In  developing  writing  through  edutainment,  the  process  of  building 
knowledge  societies  and  the  process  of  sharing  ideas  and  feedback  among 
members  who  work  together  in  this  environment  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  levels  of  construction. 
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2.6.4  Radical  Constructivism  Theory 

Radical  constructivism  asserts  that  learning  is  a matter  of  constructing 
knowledge.  It  emphasizes  the  individual  as  active  construetor  of  Meaning.  It 
asserts  that  students  learn  in  problem-solving  environments  that  challenge 
their  prior  knowledge,  provoke  them  to  reflect  on  the  differences  between 
their  own  knowledge  and  that  of  the  course,  and  to  reconstruet  their  concepts. 
Therefore,  when  teaching  writing,  teachers  should  consider  it  as  an 
exploratory  process  of  discovering  meaning,  and  creating  dissonance.  Rather, 
writing  tasks  must  be  designed  so  as  to  generate  a conceptual  dissonance  that 
students  must  resolve,  constructing  their  own  meaning  and  development  into 
“good”  writers  (Nelson,  2002).  Such  an  approach  to  learning  fits  in  with  the 
edutainment  environment.  In  edutainment,  learners  find  many  problem  based 
activities  that  challenge  and  stimulate  them  to  reeonstruct  their  own  coneepts 
to  apply  them  in  the  present  situation. 

2.6.5  Cognitive  Theory 

This  theory  made  elear  the  cognitive  proeesses  involved  in  learning 
from  writing.  In  order  for  learning  to  occur,  there  are  three  things  that  must 
happen.  First,  learners  construct  their  own  understandings  by  looking  for 
meaning  in  the  events  of  their  world.  Seeond,  learners  construct  relationships 
based  on  their  understandings  about  the  world  that  are  organized  into  their 
existing  schemata  and  that  ean  be  used  to  interpret  familiar  and  new 
situations.  Third,  learners  construet  understanding  and  build  relationships 
based  on  their  established  sehemata  (prior  knowledge)  (Glen,  2008). 

This  process  of  learning  has  implications  for  the  use  of  writing  for 
learning  because  ehildren  must  be  involved  in  the  task  of  making  sense  of  the 
coneepts  presented  by  teaehers  in  order  to  organize  new  information  within 
their  preexisting  sehemata.  The  writer’s  sehemata  encounters  with  the 
knowledge  of  objeets,  situations,  and  events,  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
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procedures  for  interpreting,  retrieving,  and  organizing  information  that  are 
used  to  produce  and  connect  relevant  data  for  expression  through  writing. 
This,  in  turn,  leads  to  new  knowledge  formation  because  relationships  among 
eoneepts  are  located,  activated,  explored,  and  analyzed  as  the  learner  is 
writing  (Kucer,  1985)  cited  in  Glen  (2008). 

In  developing  writing  through  edutainment,  the  learner  involves  in  the 
task  in  order  to  organize  new  information  within  his  preexisting  schemata. 
Schemata  are  used  to  produce  and  connect  relevant  data  for  expression 
through  writing. 

2.6.6  Dual  Coding  Theory  (DCT) 

Allan  Paivio  developed  a prominent  learning  theory  in  cognitive 
psychology.  This  theory,  called  the  Dual  Coding  Theory  (DCT).  He  accounts 
for  the  many  cognitive  functions  that  are  inherent  in  the  writing  process, 
speeifically  those  with  whieh  unskilled  writers  struggle.  Paivio  postulated  that 
information  can  be  coded  in  the  brain  in  two  ways:  verbal  and  nonverbal.  The 
verbal  system  is  coneemed  with  language  related  information,  and  the 
nonverbal  system  is  coneemed  with  information  about  the  world  that  is 
gained  from  sensory  stimuli.  The  DCT  suggests  that  if  information  is  coded  in 
both  the  verbal  system  and  nonverbal  system,  information  will  be  stored  with 
greater  strength  in  long-term  memory  and  will  be  better  understood  and  recall 
by  the  learner.  Not  only  does  coding  information  in  the  two  reciprocal 
systems  strengthen  reeall  and  learning,  but  also  it  allows  for  associative 
learning  (Meyers,  2008). 

By  using  edutainment  learners  will  reeeive  a verbal  component 
(information  text)  that  helps  them  imagine  and  ereate  mental  pietures 
(nonverbal)  and  associated  knowledge.  Therefore,  Information  will  be  stored 
with  greater  strength  in  long-term  memory  and  will  be  better  understood  and 
reeall  by  the  learner. 
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2.6.7  Writing  Product  /Process  Approach 

Until  the  1970s,  the  common  approach  to  teaching  writing  in  the  United 
States  had  been  product-based,  focusing  on  a writer's  ability  to  learn  to  write 
individually  and  on  his  or  her  final  written  products.  In  the  product  approach, 
students  were  expected  to  produce  correct  usage  and  mechanics,  analyze 
classic  examples  of  good  form,  learn  the  rules  that  govern  those  classic 
examples,  and  practice  these  rules.  Since  the  1970's,  the  writing  process  has 
become  an  influential  trend  in  writing  research  and  pedagogy  in  American 
educational  institutions.  The  writing  process  approach  is  believed  to  be  able  to 
help  students  become  aware  of  their  writing  processes,  learn  to  write  from  a 
reader's  perspective,  and  promote  their  participation  in  editing  their  own  and 
their  peers'  writing.  Since  the  1980s,  the  process  writing  approach  that 
consists  of  the  prewriting,  drafting,  revising,  editing,  and  publishing  stages 
has  been  widely  used  in  both  mainstream  writing  classes  and  English 
Language  learning  (ELL)  classes  (Lin,  2009). 

In  this  study,  computer  edutainment  is  an  effective  tool  that  is  capable 
of  engaging  students  to  apply  writing  product/processes.  In  practicing  the 
computer  edutainment,  pupils  can  plan  with  each  other  to  solve  the  writing 
task,  write  a draft  of  the  specific  task  using  invented  spelling,  revise  their 
written  work  by  using  the  e-feedback,  and  edit  the  final  writing  task  and 
receiving  another  e-feedback  to  submit  their  response. 

2.7  Some  key  aspects  of  teaching  writing 

Hiatt&  Rooke  (2002,  pp.  1-11)  state  that  there  are  four  key  approaches 
to  teach  writing.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Talking:  children  engage  in  a lot  of  talking  about  writing  before  and 
after  writing.  This  talk  will  provide  an  internal  dialogue  that  needs  to  go 
on  in  children's  own  minds  as  they  write  individually. 
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2.  Stimulating  their  interest:  children  need  to  be  interested  in  what  they 
are  writing  about  or  to  be  stimulated,  using  concrete  sources  for  example 
photographs  that  can  stimulate  different  genres  of  writing. 

3.  Showing  them  how:  writing  in  front  of  the  children,  or  shared  writing 
allows  children  to  struggle  with  constructing  the  text.  So  an  effective 
shared  writing  session  helps  in  teaching  the  writing  skills  that  the 
ehildren  are  expected  to  apply  in  their  own  writing.  So  what  happened  in 
our  heads  when  we  write,  it  might  look  something  like  this: 

• Think  and  gather  ideas  for  what  you  want  to  say. 

• Rehearse  your  sentence. 

• Write  and  make  changes  as  you  write. 

• Read  back  and  make  improvements  to  your  sentence. 

4.  Returning  and  revising:  it  is  time  for  the  children  to  re-read  and  make 
improvements.  However,  this  is  hard  for  them  and  they  will  need 
demonstrations  on  how  to  do  it. 

Furthermore,  Teaehers  with  major  responsibility  for  writing  instruetion 
should  receive  continuing  education  about  the  teaching  of  writing  or  receive 
information  and  training  in  ways  to  make  use  of  and  respond  to  writing  in 
their  elasses.  Teachers  and  students  should  have  an  access  to  and  make 
regular  use  of  a wide  range  of  resources  (e.g.,  library  serviees,  media,  internet 
sites,  educational  software,  teaching  materials,)  for  supporting  the  writing. 
Sehool  and  class  schedules  should  provide  sufficient  time  to  assure  that  the 
writing  proeess  is  thoroughly  pursued.  Parent  and  community  groups  are 
informed  about  the  writing  program  and  about  ways  in  which  they  can 
support  it. 

2.8  Assessing  writing  skills 

Writing  is  more  than  a piece  of  written  work  that  you  are  evaluating.  It 
is  the  way  children  utilize  strategies  they  have  practiced  during  writer's 
lesson.  It  is  also  their  description  toward  writing-initiative,  curiosity,  risk 
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taking,  determination,  and  a willingness  to  learn  from  others.  Johnson  (2004, 
pp.  247-252)  mentioned  several  ways  of  assessing  writing.  They  are  the 
following: 

❖ Observations 

Observations  can  be  used  to  learn  a lot  about  how  children  write.  This 
is  an  information  way  to  assess  how,  not  what,  students  write.  Are  they 
becoming  more  proficient  at  generating  ideas  or  creating  a lead?  Are  they 
using  strategies  introduced  in  workshop? 

❖ Anecdotal  Records 

When  writing  the  observations  down  in  an  organized  manner  and 
review  them  periodically,  they  are  known  as  anecdotal  records.  These  are 
specific  notes  that  detail  how  the  writer  was  writing. 

❖ Checklists 

Checklists  are  succinct  lists  that  can  be  used  in  two  ways.  Students  use 
these  as  guides  to  determine  what  they  need  to  do  as  they  write.  Teachers  use 
checklists  to  inform  them  whether  observable  skills  have  been  applied.  They 
are  easy  to  develop  and  quick  to  use.  Checklists  can  be  tailored  to  any  need: 
genre,  project,  specific  writing  stages,  conventions,  and  so  forth. 

❖ Student  self-Assessment 

Children  spend  99  percent  of  their  time  with  the  book  they  read  or  the 
piece  they  write.  If  they  do  not  understand  their  own  evaluation  role,  they  lose 
many  opportunities  for  learning.  In  addition,  the  ultimate  goal  for  all  writers  is 
to  become  self-reliant  and  evaluate  their  own  writing  when  teachers  are  not 
around.  But,  these  skills  that  must  be  taught. 

This  is  the  way  teachers  scaffold  and  these  are  two  steps  that  can  be 
followed  in  using  self-assessment  for  revising  a first  draft. 

1.  Select  an  appropriate  tool  to  guide  our  thinking,  such  as  a Revising 
Checklist. 
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2.  Reread  the  entire  piece  while  using  the  Revising  Checklist.  Review  the 
checklist  to  notice  what  was  done  well  (those  statements  have 
checkmark).  Determine  what  still  needs  to  be  done  by  looking  at  the 
statements  that  do  not  have  checkmarks. 

❖ Rubrics 

Rubrics,  which  are  capable  of  assessing  the  writing  process,  as  well  as 
the  final  product,  are  more  proficient  tools  in  this  area  (Isaacson,  1996)  cited 
by  (Nelson,  2003).  Johnson  (2004)  states  that  Rubrics  are  tools  used  to 
interpret  and  evaluate  students'  writing  performance.  They  are  structured  into 
three  components:  writing  traits  that  are  valued,  levels  of  performance,  and 
criteria  that  describe  the  performance.  Teachers  use  rubrics  to  guide  their 
instruction  and  to  communicate  with  students  and  parents.  Rubrics  serve  four 
purposes: 

• Help  students  and  teachers  see  what  is  expected.  Criteria  describe  the 
skills  for  each  designed  level  trait.  Share  benchmark  papers  for  each 
level  to  help  students  identify  and  understand  what  writing  looks  like 
that  "meets  the  standard". 

• Document  students'  progress.  Rubrics  can  show  the  strengths  and 
weakness  of  specific  aspects  of  individual  writing  pieces,  as  well  as 
indicate  progress  over  time. 

• Analyze  progress  of  whole  class  to  guide  instruction.  Review  the  rubrics 
to  see  what  the  whole  class  does  well  and  what  they  need  to  learn.  Look 
for  patterns  to  emerge  that  show  areas  that  need  to  be  taught  and/  or 
retaught. 

• Provide  evidence  for  reporting  progress.  You  can  show  performance  on 
a particular  piece  of  writing  or  on  several  pieces  to  show  growth  over  a 
period  of  time. 
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There  are  two  basic  kinds  of  scoring  rubrics  that  can  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  content  of  a written  language  sample.  Holistic  writing  rubrics 
yield  a single  score  that  reflects  the  quality  of  the  total  product.  They  are 
frequently  used  to  place  students  in  instructional  groups  or  for  grading 
purposes  (Nelson,  2003).  Analytic  rubrics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  used  to 
diagnose  students'  strengths  and  to  set  appropriate  instructional  goals 
(Isaacson,  1996)  cited  by  (Nelson,  2003). 

Bryson  (2003,  p.22)  listed  and  discussed  several  assessment 
procedures,  which  reflect  the  philosophy  of  process  writing  and  emphasize 
flexibility,  individualization,  and  student  participation.  They  include  the 
following: 

❖ Checklists  - Allows  the  teacher  and  student  to  concentrate  on  improving 
specific  traits  in  their  writing.  Writing  is  scored  based  only  on  traits  on 
the  checklist,  and  improvement  in  the  focus  areas  is  easily  charted. 

❖ Focus  Correction  Areas  (FCAs)-  Three  or  four  areas  of  focus  are  chosen 
and  listed  on  each  draft  and  teachers  evaluate  the  student's  work  in  those 
areas. 

❖ X system-  Errors  are  marked  with  an  "x"  in  the  margin  and  students  are 
expected  to  find  the  errors  and  correct  it. 

❖ Limited  marking-  The  teacher  marks  a limited  number  of  errors  (maybe 
3 or  4)  then  quits  editing  and  returns  the  paper  to  the  student  for 
revisions. 

❖ Color  codes-  Highlighters  are  used  by  students  or  teachers  emphasize 
the  use  of  grammatical  or  stylistic  elements  revealing  patterns  of  usage. 

❖ Rubrics-  These  provide  a set  of  criteria  to  let  the  student  know  what  is 
expected  in  the  piece  of  writing.  Rubrics  set  the  standard  upon  which  the 
work  will  be  judged. 
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Moreover,  Enz  and  Morrow  (2009,  pp.  6-8)  state  that  assessment  must 
be  frequent  and  include  many  different  types  of  data  from  formal  tests  as  well 
as  informal  assessments  about  children's  progress  on  a daily  basis.  The  main 
goal  is  to  observe  and  record  actual  behavior  that  provides  the  broadest 
possible  picture  of  a particular  child.  Teacher  who  use  a wide  variety  of 
assessments  to  collect  information  about  children's  writing  development 
provide  the  clearest  picture  of  a child's  knowledge.  The  following  overview 
provides  a glimpse  of  a several  tools  for  assessing  writing.  These  tools  are  as 
the  following: 

❖ Daily  performance  work  samples:  The  teacher  collects  student-created 
products  to  document  each  child's  writing  development.  All  samples 
must  have  a child's  name  and  a date  and  a brief  statement  as  to  the 
objective  of  the  lesson  or  a description  as  to  why  this  piece  was 
collected.  Large  products  may  be  photocopied.  Articles  that  the  children 
want  to  keep  may  be  copied. 

❖ Video/audio  recordings:  The  teacher  documents  student's  ability  to 
interact  with  peers,  teachers,  and  parents;  handle  personal  needs; 
mediate  problems;  and  express  their  views.  Language  development, 
writing,  knowledge  about  print,  and  comprehension  can  also  be 
evaluated  with  video  and  audio  recordings. 

❖ Surveys  and  interviews:  Students  should  be  actively  involved  in 
assessing  their  own  work,  reflecting  upon  their  progress,  and 
establishing  new  learning  goals.  Likewise,  parents  can  be  involved  in 
sharing  information  about  students'  growth.  To  do  this  type  of  data 
collection,  the  teacher  usually  constructs  a simple  questionnaire.  The 
form  can  be  used  to  guide  a conversation-style  interview  with  either 
child  or  parent. 
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❖ Conferences:  Conferences  are  held  with  parents,  and  parents  and 
children  together.  The  teacher  discusses  what  the  child  has  learned,  what 
they  do  well,  and  where  they  need  improvement.  Conferences  should 
include  suggestions  for  helping  at  home.  Time  needs  to  be  left  in  the 
conference  for  parents  to  ask  questions. 

The  literature  on  writing  assessment  reveals  the  various  ways  of 
assessing  writing  skills.  Portfolios,  writing  samples,  observations,  rubrics,  and 
checklists  are  all  methods  of  assessment  in  keeping  with  the  developmentally 
appropriate  practice  called  for  by  the  National  Association  for  Education  of 
Young  Children  (NAEYC)  in  their  position  statement  on  developmentally 
appropriate  assessment  for  young  children.  This  study  used  developmentally 
appropriate  assessments  in  the  data  collection  in  order  to  collect  the  most 
valid  data  possible.  It  made  use  of  checklists,  collections  of  children's  work, 
and  reflection  logs  of  the  children  in  authentic  learning  situations. 

Assessments  of  young  children's  writing  must  be  continuous  to  keep 
up  with  the  developmental  changes  of  the  child.  The  emphasis  should  be  on 
enabling  the  students  to  produce  a quality  product.  However,  in  many  areas  of 
education,  assessment  often  seems  to  drive  instruction,  and  teachers  feel 
pressured  to  teach  to  the  test.  There  are  great  diversity  of  skills  that  should  be 
tested  and  objectives  to  be  met  and  this  can  be  achieved  by  using  a variety  of 
assessment. 

The  literature  on  edutainment  and  writing  reveals  that  computer 
edutainment  presents  new  opportunities  for  reconsidering  how  we  learn.  By 
using  edutainment,  learners  can  learn  in  a funny  and  relaxed  learning 
environment.  They  can  write,  think,  debrief,  and  assess  their  writing  through 
playing.  Really,  edutainment  is  the  best  way  for  learners  to  be  good  writers 
from  the  beginning. 
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PART  II:  Review  of  Related  Studies 

In  the  following  pages,  a review  of  the  related  studies,  on  the 
application  of  Computer  edutainment  and  writing  skills  and  their  relationship 
to  each  other  impacting  the  performance  of  pupils,  will  be  carefully  presented: 

A-  Studies  Investigating  the  Use  of  Computer  Edutainment 

Creating  a learner-centered  environment  has  always  been  the  main 
concern  of  Computer  edutainment.  A number  of  studies  investigated  the  role 
played  by  computer  edutainment  such  as  the  study  of  Heidelberg  (2008) 
conducted  a qualitative  study  that  examined  edutainment  from  the  perspective 
of  entertainment  professionals,  who  were  interested  in  revealing  their 
background  and  opinions  as  they  would  relate  to  academia.  The  professionals 
told  their  own  stories  explaining  how  edutainment  and  convergence  should  be 
used  in  the  modem  classroom,  according  to  their  own  experiences.  The  study 
was  conducted  utilizing  convergence  technology  such  as  the  Internet, 
electronic  mail,  weblogs,  video  sharing  sites,  social  book  marking  sites,  photo 
sites,  social  networking  sites,  smart  phones  and  video  cameras  to  collect  data 
from  the  participants.  Designed  to  be  open-sourced  and  collaborative  in 
nature,  a case  study  design  became  a phenomenological  inquiry.  The 
participants  found  that  edutainment  and  convergence  could  be  utilized  in 
higher  education  to  create  a learner-centered  environment.  They  also  found 
that  several  interactive  entertainment  techniques  and  convergence 
technologies  were  transferable  to  higher  education. 

Are  computer-based  games  facilitating  students’  achievement?  To 
answer  this  question  Chuang  & Chen  (2009)  investigated  the  effect  of 
Computer-Based  Video  Games  on  Children.  This  experimental  study 
investigated  whether  computer-based  video  games  facilitate  children’s 
cognitive  learning.  In  comparison  to  traditional  computer-assisted  instmction 
(CAI),  this  study  explored  the  impact  of  the  varied  types  of  instmctional 
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delivery  strategies  on  children’s  learning  achievement.  One  hundred  and  eight 
third-graders  participated  in  the  study,  61  male  students  and  54  female 
students.  The  findings  indicated  that  computer-based  video  game  playing  not 
only  can  improve  participants’  fact  differentiation/recall  processes,  but  also 
promotes  problem-solving  skills  by  recognizing  multiple  solutions  for 
problems.  The  results  from  this  study  provided  experimental  evidence  to 
support  that  the  use  of  computer-based  video  games  can  facilitate  students’ 
cognitive  learning  process.  Based  on  this  finding,  playing  computer  based 
video  games  was  determined  to  be  more  effective  in  facilitating  third-graders’ 
average  learning  outcome  than  text-based  computer-assisted  instruction. 

With  the  same  purpose  of  developing  students'  achievement,  Harris 
(2008)  pursued  a study  that  investigated  the  impact  of  collaborative  problem 
solving  in  a massively  multiplayer  online  game  (MMOG)  on  individual 
achievement.  Participants  in  this  study  were  159  sixth-grade  male  and  female 
students  from  a Western  Association  of  Schools  and  colleagues.  There  were 
four  comparison  groups  of  existing,  intact  sixth-grade  classes  (n=100),  2 
taught  by  the  researcher  and  2 taught  by  the  teacher.  The  research  design  was 
a quasi-experimental  design.  The  independent  variable  was  the  experimental 
group  that  received  MMOG  game  play  and  comparison  groups  that  received 
traditional  instruction.  The  dependant  variable  was  player's  achievement.  The 
results  showed  that  individuals  who  were  taught  by  the  teacher  tended  to  have 
statistically  significant  lower  posttest  scores  than  students  in  the  comparison 
group  taught  by  the  researcher.  The  findings  from  this  study  suggested  that 
the  educational  use  of  video  games,  especially  MMOG,  can  be  a viable 
pedagogical  strategy  and  they  are  engaging  and  motivating  for  students. 

In  addition,  Mendez  (2006)  conducted  a study  that  investigated  the 
effects  of  game-format  computer-assisted  instruction  on  academic 
achievement  in  language  arts.  The  software's  purpose  is  to  improve 
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elementary  students'  understanding  of  common  English  contractions.  The 
subjects  consisted  of  twenty  second  grade  students  equally  divided  into  an 
experimental  group  and  a control  group.  The  experimental  group  used  the 
software  for  one  week  while  the  control  group  was  at  recess.  Studies  support 
the  position  that  Computer-Assisted  Instruction  (CAI)  effectively  increases 
student  achievement.  The  benefits  of  CAI  include  increased  achievement  in 
students'  test  scores,  improved  motivation  to  learn,  and  ability  to  provide 
effective  remediation.  Computer-Assisted  Instruction  uses  multi-sensory 
stimulation  and  interactively  engages  students  to  more  effectively  cover 
learning  objectives.  These  findings  are  consistent  with  the  results  found  in 
this  study.  The  results  indicate  that  the  experimental  group  made  significant 
gains  over  the  control  group  in  an  analysis  of  each  groups'  pre-  and  post-test. 

Computer  games  can  be  used  as  a self-study  tool  for  language 
development.  This  was  evident  in  the  study  conducted  by  Feng  (2009)  to  gain 
knowledge  of  adult  foreign  language  learners'  experience  with  a computer 
game,  focusing  on  how  they  used  the  game  as  a self-study  tool  for  practice  as 
well  as  whether  and  how  the  game  helped  their  language  development.  The 
study  adopted  a mixed-methods  approach,  embedding  modified  single-subject 
design  within  four  cases.  The  target  language  was  English  and  participants 
were  adult  English  learners  in  China.  Each  participant  was  a case.  Qualitative 
data,  including  four  monthly  interviews  and  self-reporting  checklists  that 
briefly  recorded  how  participants  played  the  game  each  time,  were  collected 
for  each  participant  to  determine  how  participants  perceived  their  experience 
with  the  game.  The  qualitative  data  showed  that  participants'  motivation  was 
enhanced  by  this  learning  method.  Findings  from  the  quantitative  data  showed 
improvements  in  participants'  vocabulary  and  fluency,  accuracy  and 
complexity  in  their  writing.  All  participants  showed  improvement  in 
automaticity  in  terms  of  vocabulary  and  writing  at  certain  rates.  This  study 
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provided  evidence  that  computer  games  could  help  language  development  in 
adult  foreign  language  learners. 

Honeycutt  (2005)  conducted  a study  to  describe  and  interpret  students' 
perceptions  and  experiences  in  a learning  environment  that  included  a game 
as  teaching  and  learning  tool.  Participants  were  students  enrolled  in  an 
introductory  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  (PRTM)  course 
during  the  spring  2005  semester  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  The 
participants  were  thirty-two  including  13  female  students  and  19  male 
students.  The  game  has  been  played  in  four  different  introductory  classes  over 
the  last  two  years.  Throughout  the  course  of  playing  the  game  students 
learned  to  work  cooperatively  within  their  groups  and  competitively  among 
other  groups  in  the  class.  Students  demonstrated  they  could  write  a coherent 
mission  statement,  and  they  used  that  mission  to  guide  their  decision-making 
and  problem  solving.  Students  were  able  to  evaluate  their  own  learning 
without  the  stress  of  grades  or  exams.  For  many  of  these  students,  their 
attitudes  towards  class  changed  and  they  described  the  game  and  the 
classroom  environment  as  personal  and  interactive,  and  they  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  learn  while  having  fun.  The  game  gave  students  control  over 
the  learning  environment 

Computer  games  can  also  develop  the  foreign  language  speaking  and 
spelling.  This  is  confirmed  in  the  study  conducted  by  Kennerly  (2009)  about 
the  use  of  a PC  videogame  (called  Runesinger)  to  practice  speaking  and 
spelling  Korean.  This  computer-assisted  language  learning  teaches  a few 
meaningful  nouns  and  verbs  through  the  task  of  serving  food  to  hungry 
villagers  during  the  North  Korean  famine  of  1997.  Inspired  by  melodic 
intonation  therapy  (MIT),  the  phrases  are  embedded  in  jingles.  While  the  user 
listens  and  sings  each  note,  a bouncing  ball  synchronizes  the  phonemes  and 
graphemes.  The  user  learns  a subset  of  Hangul,  the  Korean  alphabet,  through 
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a spelling  puzzle.  Subsequently,  the  user  sings  to  same  language  subtitling 
(SLS).  The  three-dimensional  (3D)  virtual  environment,  user  interface,  and 
story  were  designed  explicitly  for  the  phonetic  spelling  of  the  Korean 
language.  Thus,  Rune  singer  harnesses  the  types  of  videogames  to  practice  a 
foreign  language  in  a meaningful  context. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  benefit,  computer  games  support  student 
practice  of  a six  step  writing  process  within  the  context  of  a digital  virtual 
learning  environment.  This  is  confirmed  in  the  study  of  Warren  (2006)  which 
investigated  the  impact  of  a multi-user  virtual  environment  on  teacher 
instructional  time,  voluntary  students  writing  practice,  and  student  writing 
achievement.  This  study  employed  a quasi-experimental,  pretest-posttest 
comparison  design  to  measure  the  effect  of  a curriculum-based,  3-D  learning 
environment  on  student  standardized  writing  achievement.  The  participants 
were  44  students  in  two  4th  grade  classrooms.  A digital  learning  environment 
was  designed  that  used  embedded  scaffolds,  nested  goals,  clues  trials, 
narrative  context,  and  explicit  rules  to  improve  student  writing.  The  result  of 
this  study  showed  that  the  treatment  condition  had  decreases  in  teacher  time 
spent  time  spent  answering  procedural  and  directional  questions,  increases  in 
the  amount  of  voluntary  student  writing  activity,  and  improvements  in 
standardized  achievement  scores  on  prompts  that  considered  of  writing  tasks. 

Furthermore,  computer  games  contribute  to  the  development  of  reading 
skills.  Charlton&  McLaughlin  (2005)  conducted  a study  that  evaluated  the 
effectiveness  of  the  inclusion  of  games  to  teach  reading  skills  to  children  with 
learning  disabilities.  Eight  elementary  students  with  learning  disabilities 
participated  in  the  study,  ranging  from  age  seven  to  10  years.  To  assess 
whether  games  were  effective,  the  researchers  evaluated  students’  abilities 
before,  during,  and  after  the  implementation  of  educational  games  in  their 
daily  session.  Results  suggest  that  students  benefited  more  from  the  direct 
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instruction  in  phonological  awareness  skills  when  educational  games  were 
used  during  the  sessions.  Students  were  able  to  reach  mastery  levels  in  this 
study  (95%  correct)  within  six  to  14  days  after  the  educational  games  were 
introduced.  Upon  follow-up,  these  improvements  remained,  as  most  of  the 
students  maintained  their  acquired  phonological  awareness  skills. 
Furthermore,  the  teacher  stated  that  the  students’  attitudes  and  enthusiasm 
remained  high  throughout  the  study,  suggesting  that  the  children  enjoyed  the 
implementation  of  the  games  that  were  teaehing  them  critical  reading-related 
skills. 

Computer  games  also  increase  students'  motivation.  This  is  confirmed 
in  a study  condueted  by  Tuzun  (2004)  to  identify  motivational  elements  for  an 
online  multiplayer  educational  computer  game.  A secondary  purpose  was  to 
compare  high,  medium,  and  low  participating  group  members'  participation  in 
the  game  with  respect  to  the  motivational  elements.  The  qualitative  methods 
used  in  this  study  provided  additional  insights  into  the  previous  research  on 
motivation,  offering  a more  complete  list  of  motivational  categories  than  did 
previous  research.  This  study  replicated  the  conclusions  of  previous  research 
on  motivation  in  proving  that  the  eonstructs  of  euriosity,  control,  choice, 
fantasy,  achievement,  and  rewards  motivated  learners. 

Seeking  successful  acquisition  and  retention  of  vocabulary,  Shaw 
(2009)  examined  the  effectiveness  of  games  and  activities  in  teaching 
vocabulary  to  adult  learners  of  English  as  a second  language  (ESL.  This  study 
indicated  that  introducing  vocabulary  through  games  creates  opportunities  for 
engaging  learners  in  developing  and  retaining  vocabulary.  Games  sueh  as 
Jeopardy  allow  teachers  to  reinforee  vocabulary  by  making  learning  less 
boring.  This  5 -week  study  investigated  the  effeet  of  games  on  learning 
targeted  voeabulary  for  adult  second  language  learners.  Using  a triangular 
approach  to  data  collection  by  pre  test/post  test,  observations,  Likert  study. 
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and  interviews,  this  teacher  researcher  concluded  that  games  might  have  been 
a factor  in  successful  student  acquisition  and  retention  of  vocabulary. 

With  the  same  purpose  of  developing  vocabulary  Yip  & Kwan  (2006) 
conducted  a study  investigated  the  usefulness  of  online  games  in  vocabulary 
learning  for  some  undergraduate  students.  Three  teachers  and  100  engineering 
students  participated  in  a quasi-experimental  study  for  approximately  nine 
weeks.  The  experimental  group  learnt  some  vocabulary  from  two  carefully 
selected  web  sites  with  games,  while  the  control  group  learnt  the  same 
vocabulary  through  activity-based  lessons.  The  findings  indicate  that  the 
experimental  group  outperformed  the  control  group  statistically  in  the  post- 
test. The  students  in  the  experimental  group  generally  preferred  online 
learning  supplemented  with  digital  educational  games  to  conventional 
activity-based  lessons.  The  teachers  thought  highly  of  the  online  games,  but 
they  expressed  concern  that  extra  support  was  required  if  the  online  games 
were  adopted  as  a core  part  of  their  teaching. 

Investigating  the  effect  of  using  computer  games  on  developing 
students'  self-efficacy,  Thomson  and  Dass  (2000)  compared  two  types  of 
experiential  education  strategies  rather  than  using  a control  group.  The 
purpose  of  their  research  was  to  determine  if  a game  has  greater  impacts  on 
the  students’  self-efficacy  than  the  use  of  case  studies.  They  found  significant 
evidence  of  enhanced  self-efficacy  in  students  who  participated  in  a strategic 
management  game. 

Edutainment  in  the  form  of  digital  storytelling  can  be  an  effective  tool 
in  increasing  students'  motivation,  engagement,  technical  skills,  presentation 
skills,  research  skills,  organizational  skills,  and  writing  skills.  This  is 
confirmed  in  the  study  conducted  by  Dogan  (2007)  to  understand  how  digital 
storytelling  can  be  used  as  a technology  tool  in  the  classroom  and  what  effects 
on  students  were  observed  by  teachers.  The  researcher  took  a case  study 
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approach  using  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  data  collection  methods  for 
the  study.  Two  surveys  and  three  interviews  were  the  backbone  of  the 
colleeted  research  data.  The  results  of  the  study  suggested  that  all  of  the 
teachers'  perceptions  about  using  digital  stories  in  the  classroom  were  very 
positive  immediately  after  the  workshops.  The  results  also  suggests  that  the 
digital  storytelling  is  a powerful  tool  to  convey  desired  messages  around  a 
topic  or  a subject  area  by  the  teachers  and  it  is  also  a very  powerftil  tool  that 
has  positive  impacts  on  students  and  their  performances.  The  teachers  who 
used  digital  storytelling  in  the  classroom  with  their  students  reported  and  all 
agreed  that  they  observed  increases  in  certain  skills  such  as  technical  skills, 
presentation  skills,  researeh  skills,  organizational  skills,  and  writing  skills 
with  their  students.  Another  important  effect  observed  by  teachers  was 
increased  motivation  and  engagement  levels  in  their  students.  Teachers 
believed  that  creating  digital  stories  inereased  their  students'  motivation  and 
engagement  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  contribution  of  edutainment  in  the  form  of 
digital  storytelling,  it  also  helps  develop  literacy  skills.  This  is  confirmed  in 
the  study  conducted  by  Kulla-Abbott  (2006)  investigated  how  literacy  skills 
were  impacted  through  the  use  of  digital  storytelling.  This  qualitative  study 
explored  the  use  of  multimedia  and  traditional  literaey  to  answer  the  question; 
"How  does  creating  a 'digital  story'  impaet  children's  literacy  skills?".  Forty- 
three  seventh-grade  students  from  a Midwestern  sehool  ereated  a series  of 
three  digital  stories  over  the  course  of  several  months  implementing  ereative, 
narrative  and  persuasive  writing.  These  digital  stories  utilized  the  grade  level 
curriculum,  integrating  communication  arts,  social  studies,  scienee,  and 
technology.  Multiple  projeets  were  essential  to  master  the  tools  and  processes 
neeessary  for  digital  storytelling  and  developing  writing  skills.  The  children 
eame  to  recognize  the  importanee  of  organization,  story,  voiee,  emotion. 
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pacing,  economy  of  words,  and  value  of  re-writing  while  developing 
presentation  skills. 

Edutainment  in  the  form  of  multimedia  facilitates  vocabulary  learning 
and  reading  comprehension.  This  is  confirmed  through  the  study  of  Chen 
(2006)  that  investigated  the  effects  of  multimedia  annotation  on  L2 
vocabulary  learning  and  reading  comprehension.  The  overarching  objective  of 
this  study  was  to  compare  the  effeets  of  text-picture  annotation  and  audio- 
picture annotation  on  L2  vocabulary  immediate  recall  and  reading 
comprehension.  This  study  also  sought  to  examine  the  different  effects  under 
incidental  and  intentional  learning  conditions.  The  participants  were  78 
intermediate  adult  ESL  learners  from  three  universities  in  northwest  U.S.  Two 
instruments  were  used  for  measuring  vocabulary  immediate  recall: 
Vocabulary  Knowledge  Scale  and  Word  Recognition  Test.  Two 
measurements  were  used  to  assess  reading  comprehension:  Multiple-choice 
Reading  Comprehension  Questions  and  LI  Written  Recall.  In  term  of 
annotation  types,  the  results  indicated  that  the  audio-picture  annotation  group 
did  significantly  better  than  the  text-picture  group  in  L2  vocabulary 
immediate  recall.  However,  there  was  no  significantly  different  effeet 
between  the  two  annotations  on  L2  reading  comprehension. 

Hernandez  (2004)  investigated  how  English  as  a Second  Language 
(ESL)  learners  with  different  verbal  and  spatial  abilities  acquired  vocabulary 
and  overall  listening  comprehension  skills  in  a second  language  (L2)  through 
four  different  modes  of  multimedia  presentations  of  a dialogue.  Participants 
included  115  ESL  students  from  a community  college  who  completed  verbal 
and  spatial  ability  tests  and  were  randomly  assigned  to  four  treatments:  audio 
only  (A),  audio  + video  (AV),  audio  + text  (AT),  and  audio  + video  + text 
(AVT).  Afterwards,  they  took  a vocabulary  test,  a listening  comprehension 
test,  and  an  attitude  survey.  Some  participated  in  an  interview  discussing  their 
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perceptions  of  the  treatments.  Findings  suggested  that  the  AVT  (audio+ 
video+  text)  treatment  provided  the  greatest  support  for  vocabulary 
acquisition  and  listening  comprehension.  Students  attended  to  the  mode 
(video  or  text)  that  provided  the  most  support  for  comprehension.  Thus, 
evidence  supported  the  Dual  Coding  Theory  (Paivio,  1986).  Participants' 
comments  about  the  treatments  indicated  a favorable  attitude  toward  having 
both  video  and  captioned  text  to  support  listening  comprehension  of  the 
dialogue. 

Pursuing  the  effect  of  using  multimedia  as  form  of  edutainment, 
Kim(2006)  conducted  a study  at  Myungin  Middle  School  (MMS)  in  South 
Korea  to  explore  the  use  of  multimedia  components  in  a Web-based  self- 
instruction  to  increase  the  achievement  of  students  on  an  English  vocabulary 
test.  The  primary  objective  of  this  research  was  to  study  the  effects  of  six 
methods  of  multimedia  instruction  in  a Web-based  self-instruction  program. 
A total  of  172  tenth-grade  students  in  five  classes  participated  in  the  study. 
Each  student  was  required  to  complete  several  testing  instruments  such  as  a 
pretest,  posttest,  retention  test,  and  student  attitude  inventory  for  the  study. 
The  mixed  factorial  design  (the  split-plot  analysis  of  variance)  on  data 
obtained  from  the  scores  of  students.  The  results  indicate  that  students,  in 
general,  earned  a higher  score  when  visual  text  was  presented  with  graphics, 
students  may  be  motivated  to  success  and  achievement  in  L2  vocabulary 
learning  on  the  current  vocabulary  test. 

Computer-based  multimedia  also  motivates  teachers  in  their  classes. 
This  was  confirmed  in  the  study  of  Toth  (2002)  that  investigated  Teacher 
motivation  and  the  use  of  computer-based  interactive  multimedia.  The 
purposes  of  this  study  were  (a)  to  describe  the  use  of  multimedia  within  a 
participating  population  of  teachers,  and  (b)  to  identify  factors  that  motivate 
teachers  to  use  multimedia  for  instructional  purposes.  Teachers  from  the 
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Oneida  Special  School  District  located  in  Oneida,  Tennessee,  were  invited  to 
participate  in  this  study.  The  findings  indicated  that  64%  of  the  respondents 
reported  using  some  type  of  edutainment  software,  while  47%  of  the 
respondents  reported  using  the  Internet.  Teachers  were  motivated  to  use  and 
develop  multimedia  when  they  believed  it  was  a potentially  powerful  tool, 
when  they  perceived  it  as  relevant  to  the  educational  setting,  and  when  they 
valued  the  use  of  multimedia  resources.  Beliefs,  relevance,  relatedness,  and 
personal  value  were  identified  as  important  factors  that  motivated  these 
teachers  to  integrate  technology  and  multimedia  within  the  educational 
setting. 

Abraham  (2001)  investigated  the  effects  of  multimedia  on  second 
language  vocabulary  learning  and  reading  comprehension.  This  study 
examined  the  use  of  multimedia  software,  for  enhancing  vocabulary  learning 
and  reading  comprehension  of  one  hundred  two  students  enrolled  in  third 
semester  (intermediate-level)  Spanish  classes.  Specifically,  the  research 
investigated  the  effects  of  annotations  (glosses)  in  the  form  of  video, 
photographs,  Spanish  definitions,  and  English  definitions  on  learning  new 
words  and  for  understanding  an  authentic  story  in  Spanish  titled  Una  carta  a 
Dios.  Participants  performed  significantly  better  on  the  measures  of 
vocabulary  learning  and  reading  comprehension  than  the  control  group. 
Overall,  students  agreed  that  the  multimedia  annotations  were  effective  for 
facilitating  their  understanding  of  the  story  and  for  learning  new  words. 

Herselman  (1999)  investigated  the  application  of  educational 
computer  games  in  English  second  language  teaching.  This  study  wanted  to 
establish  the  extent  to  which  the  application  of  educational  computer  games 
could  contribute  to  the  successful  teaching  of  English  as  a Second  Language 
(ESL)  in  grade  six.  The  following  findings  concerning  the  use  of  drill  and 
practice  games  in  ESL  teaching  were  made:  (1)  The  games  provide  a basis  for 
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lifelong  learning  beeause  learners  are  taught  to  reinforce  existing  knowledge. 
(2)  The  games  provide  learners  with  choices  (levels  of  difficulty)  to  suit  each 
individual  learner's  pace  of  learning.  (3)  Learners  are  stimulated  to  develop 
and  use  creative  thinking  in  order  to  solve  problems  in  real-life  situations. 
(4)  Learners  are  motivated  when  playing  the  games,  because  they  feel 
challenged,  experience  sensory  and  cognitive  curiosity,  feel  in  control, 
experience  exogenous  fantasies,  compete  with  one  another  and  experience 
recognition  through  an  achievement  record  for  sustained  efforts.  (5)  The  use 
of  the  mouse,  audio  and  visual  presentations  while  playing  the  games  improve 
eye-hand  co-ordination,  reactions  and  concentration.  (6)  The  games  allow 
learners  to  become  twitch-game  and  strategy-game  literate.  (7)  The  games 
improve  language  proficiency  of  both  RA  and  RD  learners  by  providing  for 
rote  and  meaningful  learning  of  already  familiar  content.  The  above 
conclusions  reveal  a pressing  need,  therefore,  for  the  application  of 
educational  computer  drill  and  practice  games  in  ESL  teaching  in  grades  six. 

Iheanacho  (1997)  examined  the  effects  of  two  multimedia  CALL 
programs  on  vocabulary  acquisition.  Participants  were  86  intermediate  level 
English  as  a second  language  (ESL)  students.  They  were  randomly  assigned 
to  one  of  two  treatment  groups.  Students  in  group  one  viewed  a program  with 
Motion  Graphics  and  text.  Students  in  group  two  viewed  a program  that  had 
Still  Graphics  and  text.  Students  who  learned  through  Motion  Graphics 
performed  significantly  better  on  the  recall  tests  than  those  who  learned 
through  Still  Graphics.  This  study  recommended  the  need  for  further  research 
in  this  area  involving  the  use  of  various  graphic  formats  in  a CALL 
environment. 

Siribodhi  (1995)  investigated  effects  of  three  interactive  multimedia 
computer-assisted  language  learning  programs  on  the  vocabulary  acquisition 
of  elementary  level  EEL  students.  The  instruction  was  delivered  by  computer. 
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Two  matching  posttests  (word  matching  & picture  matching)  were  used  as 
measuring  materials.  The  tests  were  given  twice:  once  immediately  after  the 
treatments  and  again  72  hours  later,  in  order  to  determine  how  much  students 
could  recall  of  the  presented  vocabulary  from  the  three  formats  of  CALL 
software.  The  results  revealed  that  there  were  no  significant  mean  differenees 
among  the  three  conditions;  however,  there  was  a significant  decrease  from 
immediate  posttest  to  the  delayed  posttest  on  word  matching.  The  follow-up 
analysis  also  yielded  significant  interactions  between  the  treatment  conditions 
and  gender. 

B-  Studies  Investigating  the  Writing  Skills 

Research  on  the  role  of  computers  assisted  instruction  especially  in 
teaching  writing  reflects  positive  effects.  This  was  clear  in  the  study  of  Lin 
(2009)  that  examined  how  computer-mediated  communication  affects  ELL 
students'  writing  processes  and  writing  performance  through  interacting, 
communicating,  constructing  knowledge,  and  collaborating  with  peers  from 
different  cultural  and  linguistic  backgrounds.  Mixed  methods  were  utilized  in 
this  study:  quantitative  methods,  including  writing  difficulties/needs 

questionnaires,  quantity  of  partieipation,  pre-test  quality  (score)  of  writing 
samples,  post-test  quality  (score)  of  writing  samples,  and  qualitative  researeh 
methods,  including  reflection  journals  and  interviews.  After  CMC  technology 
intervention  designed  to  address  students'  self-perception  of  writing 
difficulties  (needs),  soeioeultural  (percentage  gains  = -21%)  aspects  of 
writing  difficulties  were  reduced  the  most,  eognitive/linguistie  (percentage 
gains=  -18%)  aspeets  of  writing  difficulties  were  reduced  the  second,  and 
psychological/emotional  (percentage  gains=-17%)  aspeets  of  writing  were 
reduced  the  least.  In  terms  of  students'  writing  performance,  there  was  a trend 
towards  an  improved  level  of  performanee.  Students  showed  improvement  in 
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their  quantity  of  writing,  organization,  thesis  statements,  ideas,  and  use  of 
multiple  perspectives. 

Computer  aided  instruction  has  also  a great  effect  on  facilitating  the 
teaching  of  literacy  skills.  This  was  confirmed  in  the  study  of  Kamati  (2008) 
that  examined  the  impact  of  Computer  aided  instruction  for  out-of-school 
children  in  India.  The  Bridges  to  the  Future  Initiative  BFI  used  multimedia 
software  to  teach  basic  literacy  and  numeracy  skills  through  interactive  stories 
and  activities,  in  the  local  language  Telugu.  The  methodology  employed  in 
the  study  was  a quasi  experimental  design  on  a sample  of  around  140  children 
(age  range  7-19  years).  The  research  study  included  BFI  sites  which  offered 
two  hours  of  CAI  a day  and  comparison  sites  which  provided  five  hours  of 
teacher-based  instruction  (TBI)  a day.  Within  the  BFI  intervention  group, 
there  was  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  number  of  days  attended  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  posttest  scores,  particularly  in  reading.  Furthermore,  older  students 
in  the  BFI  intervention  had  consistently  shown  higher  gains  in  learning  across 
reading,  writing,  math  and  information  and  communication  technology  (ICT) 
literacy  domains.  The  results  support  the  use  of  ICT  with  marginalized 
sections  of  society  in  developing  countries  in  order  to  improve  literacy  skills. 

Pursuing  the  contribution  of  computer  assisted  instruction,  Christiansen 
(2009)  investigated  the  effectiveness  of  a multimedia-based  self-paced 
instructional  module  in  helping  English  Language  elementary  school  students 
to  acquire  literacy  in  their  native  language  and  English  as  a second  language. 
Participants  in  the  experimental  group  completed  the  first  module  (Spanish 
literacy)  within  the  frame  of  one  semester  and  participants  in  the  experimental 
and  control  group  completed  the  second  module  (English  literacy)  in  a second 
semester.  Results  showed  that  all  participants  found  both  modules  helpful, 
and  had  consistent  increases  in  reading  and  writing  scores. 
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While  investigating  the  effect  of  using  game-design  principles  on 
developing  student  writing  practice,  Warren.  (2006)  investigated  the  impact 
of  a multi-user  virtual  environment  on  teacher  instructional  time,  voluntary 
student  writing  practice,  and  student  writing  achievement.  The  focus  of  this 
study  was  to  determine  whether  game-design  design  principles  can  be  used  to 
both  compliment  a digital  PBL  environment  and  improve  student  learning. 
The  results  of  this  study  showed  that  the  treatment  condition  had  decreases  in 
teacher  time  spent  answering  procedural  and  directional  questions,  increases 
in  the  amount  of  voluntary  student  writing  activity,  and  improvements  in 
standardized  achievement  scores  on  prompts  that  consisted  of  writing  tasks 
similar  to  those  that  students  participated  in  during  the  treatment.  Students 
engaged  fully  with  the  learning  environment  although  several  tensions 
emerged. 

Lansiquot  (2008)  Conducted  a study  that  examined  how  ancient 
iconography  , a set  of  pictures  or  symbols  that  connected  with  people  or 
themes,  impacts  social  studies  and  critical  writing  skills.  The  researcher  used 
multimedia  learning  software  designed  by  Reneta  Lansiquot  called  Scope  Out 
, an  experimental  online  revision  tool  that  makes  iconography  interactive. 
This  mixed-methodology  study  included  three  comparison  groups  and  one 
control  group  that  were  randomly  selected  from  three  middle-school 
immigrant  students.  Analyses  of  student  writing  revealed  multiple  revisions 
and  statistically  significant  improvement  over  the  control  group.  Overall, 
student-reported  writing  apprehension  and  computer  anxiety  decreased. 
Results  indicate  a positive  relationship  between  the  reading  of  iconography 
and  writing  skills. 

Wagner  (2008)  investigated  the  effect  of  graphic  organizer  on 
improving  writing  skills.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  the 
implementation  of  a computer  graphic  program,  Kidspiration^’^,  would 
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enhance  students’  writing  skills.  The  intervention  took  place  in  a fourth  grade 
language  arts  classroom  during  writing  sessions.  At  the  time  of  the 
intervention,  students  applied  their  knowledge  of  writing  personal  narrative 
compositions  to  the  Kidspiration^’^  computer  program.  The  data  for  this  four 
week  study  demonstrated  that  using  the  Kidspiration^’^  computer  program 
increased  student  organizational  skills  in  writing  therefore  giving  them  a 
better  opportunity  for  meeting  the  writing  requirements  that  are  given  on  the 
NJASK  standardized  test. 

Jaramillo  (2007)  examined  the  impact  of  Interactive  PowerPoint 
Instruction  (IPI)  on  teacher  practice  and  the  writing  achievement  of  fifth 
grade  economically  disadvantaged  students  in  high-poverty  classrooms.  The 
sample  was  comprised  of  120  fifth  grade  students  and  their  teachers  in  four 
classrooms  in  a large,  urban  public  school.  The  research  design  applied 
comprehensive  mixed  methods  in  order  to  identify  critical  instructional 
strategies  that  are  necessary  to  increase  student  writing  achievement.  The 
findings  also  showed  gains  in  achievement  in  writing  rubric  scores  in  higher- 
order  writing  skills,  especially  in  the  areas  of  organization,  word  choice,  and 
sentence  fluency.  These  gains  are  important  indicators  of  changes  in  student 
achievement  when  Interactive  PowerPoint  Instruction  was  used  as  a teaching 
tool.  Following  a comparison  of  pre  and  post  data,  the  findings  include 
patterns  of  instructional  change  from  a focus  on  students'  written  products,  to 
a focus  on  the  students'  writing  processes. 

Lorber  (2004)  investigated  the  use  of  a digital  graphic  organizer 
(Inspiration(TM)  software)  improve  eighth  grade  students'  ability  to  write 
expository  pieces.  The  research  design  employed  in  this  study  was  a two-trial, 
pretest/posttest  design,  within  an  action  research  framework.  The  data 
included  pre  and  post  intervention  writing  assignment  scores,  pre  and  post 
survey  data,  post  interviews  with  randomly  selected  students,  and  notes  of 
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meetings  with  English  8 teachers  on  the  research  team.  Students  in  the 
intervention  group  increased  significantly  more  than  students  in  the 
nonintervention  group  from  pretest  to  posttest  in  their  writing  grades,  in  their 
ability  to  organize  their  ideas,  in  their  perceptions  of  their  abilities  to  develop 
ideas  and  organize  their  ideas,  and  in  their  attitudes  toward  themselves  as 
writers.  In  some  cases,  low-achieving  students  gained  significantly  more  than 
did  high-achieving  students. 

Conard  (2002)  investigated  how  the  teacher  planned  for  and 
implemented  a writing  curriculum  in  which  computers  played  a role  and  what 
this  teacher  did  in  an  attempt  to  influence  children's  development  as  writers. 
The  research  is  based  on  qualitative  case  study  that  relies  heavily  on 
participant  observations,  artifact/document  collection,  and  interviews.  The 
constant  comparative  was  used  to  analyze  the  data.  Based  on  these  findings, 
the  study  identified  four  foci  that  might  contribute  to  more  effective  use  of 
computers  in  writing  instruction.  These  include  the  teacher  conceptions  of 
literacy,  effective  planning,  effective  implementation  and  classroom 
management. 

Abramson  (2002)  investigated  the  impact  of  computer-based  practice 
on  a writing  curriculum.  Existing  research  indicates  that  effective  writing  is 
critical  to  learning  and  that  the  use  of  computer  technology  in  writing 
instruction  can  impact  student  performance.  Participants  were  students  from 
three  seventh-grade  English  classes  in  an  East  Tennessee  public  school.  They 
were  randomly  divided  into  two  groups.  Effective  instructional  components, 
such  as  feedback,  scaffolding,  and  opportunities  for  active  responding  were 
included  in  both  practice  situations.  Performance  on  pre-test  and  post-test 
writing  tasks  was  measured.  These  results  suggest  that  practice  opportunities 
can  enhance  the  use  of  recently  learned  writing  skills  and  that  the 
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effectiveness  of  these  practice  opportunities  is  similar  across  pencil  and  paper 
and  computer-based  responding. 

Briggs-Cummings  (2001)  investigated  the  teaching  of  writing  via 
technology  and  improving  student  scores  on  the  Georgia  High  School 
Graduation  Test.  The  participant  group  consisted  of  15  students  whose  ages 
ranged  from  17.0  to  22.5  years.  The  maximum  number  of  participants  was 
limited  to  15  to  facilitate  in-depth  interviews  and  to  maximize  the 
methodology.  Observations  with  field  notes  were  also  used  in  the  data 
collection.  The  theory  that  emerged  from  the  data  includes:  (1)  Students 
perceive  that  technology  may  play  a vital  role  in  improving  and  shaping  their 
approaches  to  learning.  (2)  Slow  learners  may  benefit  greatly  through 
cooperative  ventures.  (3)  The  environment  may  play  an  essential  role  in 
student  learning.  The  results  have  important  implications  for  developing  the 
premise  that  computer-assisted  learning  may  be  viable  in  developing  a theory 
of  improving  the  effectiveness  of  student  writing  via  technology. 

O'Brien  (1999)  conducted  a study  for  the  exploration  of  reading  and 
writing  skills  developed  through  methods  of  computer-integrated  learning  at 
the  elementary  school  level.  The  research  employed  the  following 
methodology:  use  of  observations,  informal  and  formal  interviews.  The 
research  indicated  areas  of  concern  regarding  the  effective  integration  of  CIL 
in  the  development  of  the  reading  and  wilting  skills:  (1)  Both  regularly 
scheduled  computer  time  and  one-on-one  attention  are  needed  for  effective 
acquisition  of  reading  and  writing  as  the  skills  become  a part  of  CIL. 

(2)  Students,  teachers,  and  parents  need  to  be  made  aware  of  how  reading  and 
writing  skills  can  be  developed  as  students  learn  technology  skills. 

(3)  Reading  and  writing  skills  must  be  developed  and  integrated  into  all 
curriculum  areas  in  order  to  utilize  another  dimension  of  learning  made 
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possible  with  the  use  of  the  computer  technology.  (4)  Teachers  need 
resources,  in-service  training,  and  computers  that  are  readily  available. 

Donovan  (1998)  utilized  a qualitative/quantitative  study  to  determine  if 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  students  who  wrote  with  computers  in  their  elementary 
school  classroom  produced  better  writing  and  had  more  positive  attitudes 
about  writing  than  did  similar  students  who  used  pencil  and  paper.  Writing 
samples  of  410  fourth-graders  were  evaluated.  Half  of  the  population 
composed  writing  using  with  laptop  computers,  while  the  other  half 
composed  with  pencil  and  paper.  After  writing  the  same  narrative  over  a two- 
day  period  in  a process-writing  approach,  the  samples  were  collected  and 
analyzed.  Donovan  concluded  that  students  who  composed  with  laptops 
scored  significantly  higher  in  tests  of  both  writing  competence  and  in  writing 
convention.  Students  also  exhibited  a more  positive  attitude  about  writing 
than  those  who  composed  with  pencil  and  paper. 

Sterling  (1997)  examined  the  data  on  pre-service  teachers'  perceptions 
regarding  the  utilization  of  computer  technology  with  writing  done  by  second 
graders.  The  pre-service  teachers  identified  several  factors  that  contributed  to 
second-graders  ability  to  write.  They  identified  the  computer  as  being 
motivational,  a means  of  reinforcing  learning,  and  a tool  for  the  future. 

Lerew  (1997)  examined  the  use  of  computers  to  improve  writing 
skills  among  low-achieving  Hispanic  students.  The  researcher  used  a quasi- 
experimental  approach.  The  population  consisted  of  152  low-achieving 
Hispanic  students.  Subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  either  a control  or  an 
experimental  group.  The  experimental  group  used  a computer  thirty-five 
minutes  each  day  to  complete  English  writing  assignments,  while  the  control 
group  completed  the  same  tasks  using  pen  and  pencil  methods.  This  study 
found  that  students  in  the  experiment  group  significantly  outperformed 
students  in  the  control  group  on  the  writing  measure.  Students  who  used 
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computers,  on  average,  scored  20  percent  more  on  the  writing  rubrie  than 
their  handwriting  eounterparts  and  they  registered  the  most  improvement  in 
their  confidence  and  in  their  general  attitudes  toward  writing.  This  study 
concluded  that  low-achieving  Hispanic  students  can  improve  their  writing 
skills  significantly  by  using  a computer  to  complete  writing  assignments.  This 
study  indicates  that  the  lowest  students  need  computers  the  most. 

Fan  (1996)  presented  a study  using  eonstruetivistie  approach  in 
multimedia  teehnology  in  order  to  improve  students'  writing  performance. 
Twenty  seventh-grade  students  participated  in  this  study.  They  were  paired  up 
to  work  on  the  computer  to  create  a multimedia  document  during  a 45 -minute 
period  every  day  for  six  weeks.  Both  quantitative  and  qualitative  data  were 
collected  to  triangulate  the  point  of  view.  A statistical  paired  data  t-test 
revealed  that  the  posttests  scores  were  statistieally  signifieantly  higher  than 
the  pretests.  The  findings  derived  from  the  qualitative  data  (i.e.,  observation, 
interviews,  and  the  posttest  essay  where  students  reported  what  they  had 
learned  from  the  multimedia  writing  projeets)  suggested  that  the  following 
skills  and  knowledge  had  been  learned,  such  as:  (1)  Collaborative  learning 
(i.e.,  they  worked  as  a team);  (2)  Content  of  the  project;  (3)  Planning;  (4) 
Management  Skills;  (5)  Technical  Skills;  (6)  Research  Skills;  and  (7)  Problem 
Solving  Skills. 

Waldman  (1995)  investigated  the  effects  of  a multimedia  literacy  tool 
on  first-grade  reading  and  writing  achievement.  This  study  focused  on  one 
partieular  type  of  software  application  designed  for  this  purpose,  the 
multimedia  literaey  tool  (MLT),  named  and  described  by  the  researcher.  This 
study  used  a quasi-experimental  design  to  investigate  whether  there  were 
measurable  differences  in  reading  and  writing  achievement  between  first 
graders  using  a multimedia  literacy  tool  (n  = 56)  and  first  graders  not  using 
the  tool  (n  = 84).  The  subjects  were  140  first  grade  students  from  a suburban 
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school  district  in  Northern  California.  Results  of  the  study  indicated  that  the 
experimental  group  outperformed  the  control  group  on  two  of  the  six 
dependent  variable  measures:  the  word  analysis  subtest  and  the 

focus/organization  dimension  of  the  analytie  writing  assessment.  The  study 
concludes  that  the  MLT  can  selectively  be  a powerful  tool  for  enhancing 
reading  and  writing  in  young  learners. 

Butler-Pascoe  (1990)  examined  the  effective  uses  of  computer 
technology  in  the  development  of  writing  skills  of  students  enrolled  in  a 
college-level  English  as  a Second  Language  program.  The  subjects  were 
twenty-four  international  students  enrolled  in  two  intermediate  writing  and 
grammar  classes  of  the  ESL  program.  Qualitative  data  were  collected  from 
pre  and  post  questionnaires  and  interviews  and  from  direct  observations.  Pre 
and  post-term  student  compositions  were  evaluated  using  the  TOEFL  Test  of 
Written  English  Scoring  Guide.  Student  and  teaeher  comments  and 
evaluations  as  well  as  direet  observations  by  the  researcher  and  outside 
observer  strongly  supported  the  effeetiveness  of  the  computer-based 
curriculum.  Composition  scores  of  the  field  test  elasses  were  signifieantly 
higher  than  those  of  the  comparison  class.  Weekly  pre/post  mean  score  gains 
were  significant  for  all  eight  grammar  tests  as  measured  with  a t-test  of  paired 
samples.  The  researeh  supports  the  need  for  further  investigation  of  the  use  of 
computer  teehnology  in  the  teaehing  of  English  as  a second  language. 

The  benefits  of  writing  with  computers  were  also  explored  at  other 
elementary  grade  levels.  Mills  (1995)  examined  the  effects  of  computers  in 
the  writing  proeess  in  a seeond  grade  elassroom  when  computers  were 
introduced.  From  a elass  of  28-second  graders,  Mills  seleeted  three  students 
whose  writing  abilities  ranged  from  a student  who  had  trouble  writing  most 
every  word  to  a student  who  wrote  lengthy  stories  both  in  and  out  of  sehool. 
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Mills  concluded  that  computers  increased  student  motivation  to  write  and 
students'  writing  production.  It  also  acted  as  a non-judgmental  audience. 

Moreover,  concerning  the  related  research  about  writing,  computers, 
and  word  processing,  Coehran-Smith,  Paris  and  Khan  (1991)  organized 
information  around  five  propositions.  These  propositions  were:  (a)  in 
classrooms  or  computer  lab  situations  using  word  processing  affects  the 
composing  process  of  student  writers;  (b)  when  students  use  word  processing 
in  classroom  or  laboratory  situations,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  written 
products  is  affected;  (c)  student  writers  respond  positively  to  the  use  of  word, 
processing  for  writing;  (d)  student  writers  are  able  to  master  keyboarding  and 
word  proeessing  strategies  for  use  in  age-appropriate  writing  activities;  (e)  the 
ways  that  word  processing  is  used  for  writing  in  individual  classrooms,  the 
soeial  organization  of  classroom  learning  environments,  and  goals  and 
strategies  of  individual  teaehers  are  interactively  related. 

PART  III:  Reflections  on  the  Reviewed  Literature  and 
Reviewed  Studies 

A.  The  Reviewed  Literature  contained  the  following  conclusions: 

1. We  need  to  ehange  our  teaehing  methods  to  enhance  the  skills  that 

future  citizens  will  need  in  a digital  society. 

2.  Children  and  young  people  are  introduced  to  the  world  via  edutainment, 

and  the  ways  that  they  interact  with  technology  may  be  changing  the 

ways  of  learning  and  the  produetion  of  knowledge. 

3. Charaeteristies  of  teehnology  lending  themselves  well  to  classroom 

situations  included  aetive  engagement,  partieipation  in  group,  frequent 

feedbaek,  and  real-world  examples. 

4.  There  is  potential  for  learners  to  become  more  empowered  with 

computer  edutainment-based  learning. 
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5.  Computer  edutainment-based  learning  presents  new  opportunities  for  re- 

considering how  we  learn. 

6.  Collaboration,  communication,  teamwork,  and  problem  solving  are  part 

of  both  the  learning  and  the  playing  experience  of  edutainment. 

7.  Student  motivation  was  positively  affected  by  the  use  of  edutainment 

and  through  having  some  autonomy  when  playing. 

8.  There  are  many  individual  differences  between  students  and  less 

advanced  students  can  benefit  from  edutainment. 

9.  Meaningful  use  of  edutainment  within  lessons  depends  far  more  on  the 

teacher's  effective  use. 

10.  Writing  is  the  most  complex  and  difficult  challenge  facing  students  in 
schools.  Writing  competence  builds  confidence,  which  readily  turns 
into  creativity  and  fun. 

11.  English  teachers  and  professors  are  not  the  only  ones  who  should  be 
concerned  about  good  writing.  Educators  should  consider  new  ways  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  writing.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  goal  is  to 
integrate  and  connect  edutainment  with  English  learners  needs,  along 
with  their  writing  and  thinking. 

12.  By  using  edutainment,  ELLs  can  learn  in  a funny  and  relaxed  learning 
environment  that  supports  their  Zones  of  Proximal  Development  and 
supports  reflection  “debriefing”  through  using  reflection  logs,  small 
group  discussion,  and  personal  journals. 

B.  The  Reviewed  Studies  Dealt  with  the  Following: 

1-  Some  of  the  reviewed  studies  focused  on  the  role  of  edutainment  in  the 
form  of  computer  games  to  enhance  learners'  achievement  in  language 
arts,  language  development,  and  students’  cognitive  learning  process. 
Most  of  them  targeted  the  primary  students  and  only  few  targeted  the 
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adult  English  learners.  They  all  conhrmed  the  importance  of  computer 
edutainment  in  the  form  of  computer  games  in  teaching  English  (Chuang 
& Chen,  2009;  Heidelberg,  2008;  Harris,  2008;  Mendez,  2006;  Feng, 
2009). 

2-  Some  of  the  reviewed  studies  used  edutainment  in  the  form  of  computer 
games  to  investigate  their  impact  on  developing  different  aspects  of  the 
language  learning  process  (e.g.  problem-solving  skills,  decision-making 
skills,  speaking  skills,  spelling,  phonological  awareness  skills,  literacy 
skills,  technical  skills,  presentation  skills,  research  skills,  organizational 
skills,  listening  comprehension  skills,  reading  comprehension  skills  and 
writing  skills).  Results  of  these  studies  were  consistent  as  they  all 
reported  positive  results  favoring  the  computer  edutainment  (Kennerly 
2009;  Abraham,  2001;  Hernandez,  2004;  Kulla- Abbott,  2006;  Dogan, 
2007;  Charlton&  McLaughlin,  2005  and  Honeycutt,  2005). 

3-  A number  of  the  reviewed  studies  focused  on  investigating  the  role  of 
edutainment  in  increasing  learners'  motivation,  interest,  self-efficacy,  and 
engagement.  The  targeted  population  was  not  confined  on  learners  of 
intermediate  level  and  elementary  level,  in  service  teachers  were  also 
involved  in  the  experiment.  Results  of  these  studies  were  consistent  as 
they  all  reported  positive  results  favoring  the  motivation,  interest, 
engagement,  and  vocabulary  learning  (Shaw,  2009;  Harris,  2008; 
Mendez,  2006;  Tuzun,  2004;;  Thomson  and  Dass,  2000;  Toth,  2002; 
Herselman,  1999). 

4-  Some  of  the  reviewed  studies  focused  on  the  impact  of  edutainment  in  the 
form  of  computer  games  and  digital  story  telling  on  enhancing  learners' 
vocabulary  acquisition.  Results  of  these  studies  were  consistent  as  they 
all  reported  positive  results  favoring  the  enhancement  of  vocabulary 
learning  (Iheanacho,  1997;  Siribodhi,  1995;  Abraham,  2001;  Kim,  2006; 
Hernandez,  2004;  Chen,  2006;  Yip  & Kwan,  2006). 
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C.  The  Review  of  Literature  and  Related  Studies  Guided  the 
research  in: 

1-  Identifying  the  importance  of  computer  edutainment  in  teaching 
English. 

2-  Developing  the  writing  skills. 

3-  Determining  the  experimental  variable  and  the  dependent  one. 

4-  Stating  the  hypotheses  of  the  study. 

5-  Developing  the  tools  of  the  study. 

6-  Building  up  the  training  program. 

7-  Discussing  the  results. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  presented  the  literature  review  and  related  studies  relevant 
to  the  study  of  computer  edutainment  and  writing  skills.  It  was  divided  into 
three  parts.  Part  one  included  a theoretical  background  of  edutainment  and 
writing  skills.  Topics  that  were  covered  in  this  part  included  rationale  for 
using  computer  edutainment,  concept  and  characteristics  of  edutainment, 
edutainment  and  learning  theories,  edutainment  and  instructional  design 
theories,  edutainment  environment,  writing  skills,  importance  of  writing, 
writing  features.  Technology  in  teaching  writing,  and  edutainment  and 
writing.  Part  two  included  the  related  studies  of  computer  edutainment  and 
writing  skills.  Part  three  included  an  overall  reflection  of  the  reviewed 
literature  and  related  studies. 

Chapter  3 will  describe  the  research  methodology  used  in  the  study, 
including  design  of  the  study,  duration  of  the  experiment,  research 
participants  and  data  collection  instruments. 
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Chapter  III 


Research  Design  and  Instruments 


CHAPTER  III 

Research  Design  and  Instrnments 


This  chapter  provides  information  concerning  the  methodology  used  to 
collect  data  and  conduct  the  experimental  part.  The  data  collected  were 
deseribed  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  In  the  following  pages,  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  design  of  the  experiment,  the  study  variables,  participants, 
instruments,  and  the  procedures  followed  in  implementing  the  study  will  be 
overviewed. 

1-  The  Experimental  Design 

The  one  group  pretest-posttest  quasi-experimental  design  was  used  in 
the  present  study.  The  treatment  group  was  exposed  to  pre-post  means  of 
collecting  data  (e-writing  test,  pen  and  paper  writing  test,  vocabulary  test, 
writing  development  record,  writing  strategies  and  concepts  checklist,  and 
self-assessment  checklist).  A program  based  on  computer  edutainment  was 
designed  by  the  researeher  and  used  to  develop  writing  skills. 

2-  Duration  of  the  Experiment 

Before  beginning  the  program,  the  researeher  trained  the  participants 
for  three  weeks  (27  hours)  in  September  2010  to  some  computer  skills  needed 
for  dealing  with  the  program.  The  experiment  lasted  for  one  semester,  three 
sessions  a week  (4.5  hours  per  week),  starting  from  October  2010,  till  the  end 
of  Deeember  2010.  Eaeh  lesson  in  the  program  took  two  sessions.  Thus,  all 
the  program  units  took  thirty-two  sessions  (48  hours). 

3-  Research  Participants 

A number  of  thirty  2nd  primary  graders  were  randomly  seleeted  from  a 
public  primary  school  in  Bani  Hamad,  El-Minia  govemorate.  The  pupils’ 
mean  age  ranges  from  seven  to  eight  years  old. 
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The  researcher  conducted  a set  of  descriptive  statistical  analysises  to  be 
indicators  for  describing  participants.  Three  tests  were  administered  to  assess 
the  pupils'  English  literacy  level  before  the  intervention.  These  tests  were 
prepared  by  Clay  (2002)  to  assess  pupils'  early  literacy  level  in  iLetter 
Identification  (tests  recognition  of  upper  and  lower  case  letters);  Writing 
Assessment  (tests  how  many  words  the  pupils  is  able  to  write  independently); 
and  Hearing  and  Recording  Sounds  (tests  pupils'  ability  to  hear  and  record 
sounds  s/he  hears  in  orally  dictated  texts). 

(For  the  form  and  directions  of  the  tests,  see  Appendix  (B),  pp.  429) 

The  Scoring  System 

1.  For  letter  identification  test,  the  score  is  54. 

2.  For  writing  vocabulary  test,  1 point  for  each  word  spelled  correctly. 

3.  For  hearing  and  recording  sounds,  1 point  for  each  phoneme  that  is 
correctly  represented,  but  the  words  do  not  have  to  be  spelled  correctly. 

Validity  of  the  Tests 

— Clay  (2002)  calculated  the  validity  of  the  tests  and  they  were  as  the 
following: 

2.  For  letter  identification  test,  the  validity  was  0.85. 

3.  For  Writing  Vocabulary  test,  the  validity  was  0.82. 

4.  For  hearing  and  recording  sounds,  the  validity  was  0.87. 

Reliability  of  the  Tests 

— Clay  (2002)  calculated  the  reliability  coefficient  of  the  tests  and 
they  were  as  follows: 

1.  For  letter  identification  test,  the  reliability  was  0.97  (Clay,  2002). 

2.  For  writing  vocabulary  test,  the  reliability  was  0.97(Clay,  2002). 

3.  For  hearing  and  recording  sounds,  the  reliability  was  0.92(Clay, 

2002). 
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“ A test-retest  method,  with  two  weeks  interval  between  the  first  and  the 
second  rating,  was  used  on  thirty  2nd  primary  graders  to  recalculate  the 
reliability  coefficient  of  the  test.  The  coefficient  values  of  the  three  tests  were 
acceptable  as  shown  in  Table  (4)  below. 


Table  (4):  The  Reliability  of  the  Early  Literacy  Achievement  Tests 


Test 

Test 

Re-test 

Correlations 

Mean 

SD. 

Mean 

SD. 

1.  Letter  Identification  Test 

21.766 

14.677 

24.200 

15.862 

0.93* 

2.  Writing  Vocabulary  Test 

3.1333 

1.852 

3.1667 

1.662 

0.76* 

3.  Hearing  and  Recording 
Sounds 

18.900 

7.752 

18.266 

7.286 

0.95* 

* Significant  at  0.01  level 

Testing  Pupils’  Early  literacy  Level 


The  tests  were  administered  to  the  participants  of  the  group  exposed  to 
the  computer  edutainment  program  to  assess  their  early  literacy  level.  Table  5 
below  shows  pupils'  level  before  the  intervention. 


Table  (5):  Number  of  pupils  above  average  score,  Number  of  pupils  under  the 
average  score  and  Percentage  of  pupils  above  and  under  average  in  the  three 

tests 


Test 

No.  of 
participants 

Above  average 

Under  average 

N. 

percentage 

N. 

Percentage 

1 . Letter 

Identification 

Test 

30 

11 

37% 

19 

63% 

2.  Writing 
Vocabulary 
Test 

30 

8 

27% 

22 

70% 

3.  Hearing  and 
Recording 
Sounds 

30 

10 

33% 

20 

67% 

Before  the  intervention,  on  the  Letter  ID  test,  the  average  score  was 
13.4/54.  Eleven  pupils  (37%)  received  an  average  to  above  average  score  and 
nineteen  (63%)  pupils  received  a score  below  the  average.  On  the  writing 
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vocabulary  test,  the  average  score  was  one  word  given  a 10-minute 
timeframe.  Eight  (27%)  pupils  received  an  average  to  above  the  average  score 
and  twenty  two  (70%)  reeeived  a score  below  the  average.  On  the  hearing  and 
recording  sounds  test,  the  average  score  was  8/37.  Ten  pupils  (33%)  received 
an  average  to  above  average  score  and  twenty  pupils  (67%)  received  a score 
below  the  average. 

4-  Research  Variables 

4.1  The  independent  variable 

The  use  of  computer  edutainment  program  is  the  independent  variable 
of  the  study. 

4.2  The  dependent  variable 

The  development  of  the  2nd  primary  graders  writing  skills. 

5-  Instruments 

To  explore  the  impact  of  using  computer  edutainment  on  the  2nd 
primary  graders'  writing  skills,  the  researeher  designed  and  built  the  following 
instruments: 

5.1.  Enrichment  Writing  Activities  Needs  Assessment  survey 
(EWANA  SURVEY) 

Purpose  of  the  Survey 

To  determine  the  need  for  enrichment  writing  aetivities,  the  enrichment 
writing  activities  needs  assessment  (EWANA)  was  developed  by  the 
researcher.  The  survey  instrument  was  speeifically  designed  to  provide 
information  to  answer  the  study  question:  Do  teachers  need  enrichment 
writing  activities  to  develop  pupils'  writing  skills? 

Description  of  the  Survey 

The  survey  was  composed  of  12  positively  struetured  statements 
purposefully  designed  to  measure  teaehers’  level  of  agreement  concerning  the 
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need  for  enrichment  writing  activities  (see  Appendix  B,  PP.  382).  Participants 
were  asked  to  rate  their  level  of  agreement  on  each  statement  in  the  survey. 
High  scores  indicate  a higher  level  of  agreement  while  low  scores  indicate 
lower  levels  of  agreement.  The  overall  calculated  score  on  the  survey  that 
determined  the  need  for  enrichment  writing  activities  was  a mean  score  of  3.8 
or  higher  and  ultimately  answered  the  study’s  guiding  question.  The  mean  of 
3.8  was  chosen  because  it  is  considerably  above  the  neutral  score  of  3.0  on  a 
1.0  to  5.0  scale  with  1.0  being  strongly  disagree  and  5.0  being  strongly  agree. 

After  careful  review  of  the  literature  that  supported  the  enrichment 
writing  activities,  the  items  on  the  EWANA  survey  covered  four  constructs. 
Items  number  one,  two,  nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  of  the  survey  covered 
overall  activities  construction.  Items  number  three,  six  and  ten  of  the  survey 
covered  individual  student  needs  or  differentiation.  Items  number  four  and 
five  on  the  survey  covered  student  learning  or  scaffolding.  Items  number 
seven  and  eight  of  the  survey  covered  the  multiple  opportunities  for  learning 
or  repetition. 

Validity  of  the  Survey 

By  basing  the  survey  on  best  practices  from  the  literature,  construct 
validity  was  established.  Table  (1)  presents  an  overview  of  the  EWANA  as  it 
relates  to  literature. 
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Table(l):  Validity  of  the  Enrichment  Writing  Activities  Needs  Assessment 
(EWANA) 


Construct 


Items 


Support  from 
Literature 


Overall  Resource 
Construction 


(1,  2,  9,  10,  11, 

12) 


1 - Teachers  need  enrichment 
writing  activities  that 
assimilate  and  parallel  pupils' 
current  learning  needs. 

2- Teachers  need  enrichment 
writing  activities  that  are  based 
on  meaningful  or  purposeful 
bases  to  learn  to  write. 


Strickland  & Morrow 
2000,  Clay  2001, 

and  Clark  &Graves, 
2005 


Individual 
Student  Needs/ 
Differentiation 


(3,  6) 


9- Teachers  need  enrichment 
writing  activities  with  simple 
sentence  structure  along  with 
computer  support  instruction. 

10- Teachers  need  enrichment 
writing  activities  that  provide  a 
variety  of  activities  to  develop 
writing  skills. 

11 - Teachers  need  enrichment 
writing  activities  that  are 
entertaining  and  encourage 
active  engagement. 

12 - Teachers  need  enrichment 
writing  activities  that  can  be 
reproduced  for  future  use. 

3 -Teachers  need  various 
enrichment  writing  activities  to 
address  individual  student 
needs. 


Gregory,  2003, 
Tomlinson,  2000, 
Amy,  2003 
and  Tomlinson  & 
Dockterman,2002 


6-Teachers  need  enrichment 
writing  activities  that  provide 
opportunities  to  differentiate 
instruction  based  on  individual 
student  needs. 
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Continue  table  (1) 


Construct 

Items 

Support  from 
Literature 

Student 

Learning/ 

Scaffolding 

(4,5) 

4- Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 
activities  that  provide  an  interactive 
writing  component  for  student  learning. 

5 - Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 
activities  that  scaffold  student  learning 
in  writing  skills. 

Clark  & Graves, 
2005, 

Cole,  2006,  and 
Indrisano  & 
Paratore 
(2005) 

Multiple 
Opportunities 
for  Learning/ 
Repetition 
(V,  8) 

7-Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 
activities  with  repetitive  text  to  assist 
pupils  in  creating  meaning  to  write. 

8 -Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 
activities  that  use  to  some  extent  high 
frequency  words. 

Kuhn,  2004  Kuhn 
et  al., 

2006,  Fountas  & 
Pinnell,  2006,  and 
Fountas  & 
Pinnell,  2007, 

5.2.  Technology  Survey 
Purpose  of  the  Survey 

The  technology  survey  was  used  to  determine  how  much  experience 
the  pupils  had  with  technology  and  computer  edutainment. 

Description  of  the  Survey 

The  survey  was  composed  of  10  questions  and  was  purposefully 
designed  to  determine  the  pupils'  background  with  technology  and  computer 
edutainment  (see  Appendix  B,  PP.  386).  Pupils  were  asked  to  circle  their 
response  that  best  answers  each  question.  The  questions  were: 

1 . Do  you  have  a computer  at  home? 

2.  How  many  computers  do  you  have? 

3.  How  many  hours  do  you  daily  use  the  computer? 

4.  Do  you  play  computer  games  at  home? 
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5.  How  many  hours  do  you  daily  play  computer  games  at  home? 

6.  Do  you  use  computer  at  school? 

7.  How  many  hours,  per  week,  do  you  use  computer  at  school? 

8.  Have  you  ever  played  computer  games  at  school? 

9.  How  many  hours,  per  week,  do  you  play  computer  games  at  school? 

10.  Do  you  learn  from  computer  games? 

Validity  of  the  Survey 

In  order  to  establish  content  validity  for  the  survey,  a group  of  jury 
members  of  TEFL  (Appendix  E,  pp.  506)  approved  its  validity  and  its 
suitability  for  2nd  graders.  These  experts  were  asked  to  review  the  items  of 
the  survey  and  to  state  if  a given  item  was  relevant  or  not.  They  were  asked 
whether  there  were  any  important  points  that  were  not  included  in  the  survey. 

5.3.  A Writing  Skills  Questionnaire 
Purpose  of  the  Questionnaire 

This  questionnaire  was  employed  to  determine  the  most  important 
writing  skills  to  be  developed  at  this  stage. 

Sources  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  writing  skills  included  in  the  questionnaire  were  determined 
through  reviewing  the  previous  literature  related  to  the  area  of  writing  skills 
sueh  as:  McAndrews  (2008),  Creeeh  (2008),  Weinthal  & Hade  (2003), 

Foster  (2008),  Indrisano  & Paratore  (2005),  Barone  (2005),  Vukelieh,  & 
Christie  (2004),  Michigan  Department  of  Education  (2004),  Thelen  (2004), 
and  Kostelnik  et  al.,  (2004). 

Content  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  was  composed  of  six  columns.  The  first  column 
included  twenty  six  writing  skills  arranged  in  four  strands:  a-  Expressive  or 
stylistic,  b-Mechanics  and  spelling,  e-  Organization  and  form,  d-Writing  as  a 
process  (prewriting,  drafting,  revising,  editing),  e-Writing  as  a product 
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(resulting  in  word  samples).  These  skills  had  to  be  rated  by  the  panel  of  jury 
according  to  a rating  scale  containing  five  alternatives:  strongly  agree,  agree, 
not  sure,  strongly  disagree,  and  disagree.  Furthermore,  the  panel  of  jury  was 
required  to  add  to  the  list  any  writing  skills  they  considered  important. 

Validity  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  a panel  of  jury  specialized  in  the 
field  of  EFL  curriculum  and  instruction  to  determine  (a)  the  degree  of 
importance  of  each  skill,  (b)  appropriateness  of  the  skills  suggested  to 
Egyptian  EFL  2nd  year  school  pupils  as  well  as  the  linguistic  stating  of  each 
skill.  The  jury  was  consisted  of: 

1 . Specialists  in  the  field  of  EFL  and  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  EFL  supervisors  at  the  Ministry  of  Education 

3.  Senior  English  teachers  in  the  private  schools  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education 

4.  Senior  English  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Ministry  of 

Education 

The  jury  indicated  that  the  questionnaire  was  valid  and  the  skills 
included  were  clear  and  adequate.  After  analyzing  the  jury  responses,  the 
researcher  selected  the  skills  that  were  agreed  upon  (See  the  questionnaire  in 
its  final  form  in  appendix  (B),  P.  395).  The  writing  skills  selected  for  the 
study  and  approved  by  the  jury  were  as  follows: 

A.  Expressive  or  stylistic 

1 . Using  simple  sentences  to  convey  ideas. 

2.  Using  words  in  an  appropriate  written  context. 

3 . Using  short  forms  of  phrases. 

4.  Using  correct  prepositions  in  an  appropriate  written  context. 

5.  Answering  simple  questions. 
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6.  Writing  description  of  actions/objects/ 

People/  weather. 

7.  Identifying  objects/people  in  writing. 

8.  Using  correct  regular  singular/plural  nouns  in  appropriate  written 
context. 

9.  Writing  own  name. 

10.  Writing  own  age. 

B.  Mechanics  and  spelling 

1 1 . Using  sound/symbol  relationship  to  writing  words. 

12.  Using  basic  punctuation 

13.  Using  capitalization 

14.  Spelling  words. 

15.  Using  resources  to  spell  words. 

C.  Organization  and  form 

16.  Using  appropriate  spacing  between  words. 

17.  Using  left  to  right  directionality. 

18.  Using  return  sweep  (return  to  the  left  for  the  next  line). 

D.  Writing  as  a process  ( prewriting,  drafting,  revising,  editing) 

19.  Generating  ideas  for  writing  through  talking,  sharing,  and  drawing. 

20.  Using  a basic  writing  process  (e.g.  prewriting,  drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

21.  Using  drawing,  invented  spelling,  or  conventional  text  to  create 
writing  drafts. 

22.  Using  a simple  checklist  to  revise  and  assess  writing. 

23.  Using  writing  strategies  and  concepts  in  writing. 

E.  Writing  as  a product  (resulting  in  word  samples) 

24.  Producing  journal  writing  to  share  with  classmates. 
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25.  Producing  written  pieces  such  as  lists  and  card  to  share  with 
classmates. 

5.4.  Pre-post  Electronic  Writing  Test 
Objectives  of  the  Test 

A pre-post  writing  test  was  constructed  and  administered  by  the 
researcher.  It  was  used  prior  to  the  program  implementation  to  determine  the 
level  of  the  group  before  starting  the  experiment,  and  hence  the  progress 
achieved  by  the  group  may  be  attributed  to  the  program  they  have  been 
exposed  to.  As  a post  test,  it  was  administered  in  the  electronic  form  to 
investigate  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  program  based  on  computer 
edutainment  to  develop  writing  skills. 

Construction  of  the  Test  Items 

The  test  was  constructed  in  the  light  of  the  following  resources: 

0 Reviewing  previous  studies  concerned  with  language  tests,  especially 
those  tackling  the  topic  of  the  how  to  develop  writing  tests. 

0 Identifying  the  skills  to  be  measured  by  the  test  through  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire. 

Description  of  the  test 

The  final  version  of  the  pre-post  writing  test,  modified  by  the  pilot 
administration,  consisted  of  eighteen  items.  The  test  was  designed  according 
to  a table  of  specifications  (See  appendix  (B),  pp.  402).  The  items  represented 
the  most  important  and  the  most  emphasized  objectives  of  the  program.  They 
were  all  adapted  to  suit  Egyptian  2nd  primary  graders'  linguistic  proficiency 
level  (For  the  test  in  its  final  form,  see  Appendix  (B),  pp.  400). 
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Item  Type 

The  items  are  of  the  following  types: 

1.  Completion 

2.  Multiple  choice 

Scoring 

The  score  is  simply  the  total  number  of  correctly  marked  answers.  The 
maximum  score  is  72  scores.  Four  points  were  assigned  to  each  correct 
answer,  while  zero  was  given  for  wrong  or  left  answers. 

Validity  of  the  Test 

A panel  of  expert  (n=15)  in  TEFL  (See  appendix  E,  pp.  506)  examined 
the  test  and  judged  the  linguistic  stating  of  the  items,  the  appropriateness  and 
fitness  of  the  items  for  the  participants,  the  applicability  for  the  participants, 
and  how  far  the  items  measure  the  program  objectives. 

Some  of  the  jury  members  recommended  omitting  some  questions  that 
were  difficult  for  the  participants.  With  respect  to  the  test  wording,  they 
suggested  modifying  some  questions  in  terms  of  wording  to  be  easier  for  the 
pupils  to  understand.  The  items  of  the  test  were  modified  according  to  the 
feedback  received  Ifom  the  jury  members.  They  approved  its  validity, 
applicability,  and  suitability  for  the  set  objectives. 

The  Preason  Correlation  Formula  was  also  used  to  determine  the 
internal  consistency  of  the  test.  It  was  applied  to  a randomly  chosen  sample  of 
thirty  primary  second  year  graders.  The  correlation  between  the  items  and  the 
total  of  the  writing  test  was  determined  as  shown  in  table  (2)  and  found 
acceptable. 
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Table  (2) 

I Internal  Consistency  of  the  Writing  Test 

question 

No. 

Pearson 

correlation 

Question 

No. 

Pearson 

correlation 

1 

0.597** 

10 

0.913** 

2 

0.791** 

11 

0.913** 

3 

0.698** 

12 

0.849** 

4 

0.842** 

13 

0.816** 

5 

0.784** 

14 

0.84** 

6 

0.871** 

15 

0.945** 

7 

0.881** 

16 

0.936** 

8 

0.88** 

17 

0.955** 

9 

0.903** 

18 

0.608** 

**Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  (2-tailed) 


Piloting  the  Test 

The  electronic  writing  test  was  first  applied  in  the  form  of  a paper  before 
designing  final  electronic  version  of  the  test.  The  pilot  study  of  the  test  aimed 
at  timing  the  writing  test  and  determining  item  analysis  results  including  (a) 
item  difficulty  and  (b)  item  discrimination.  Therefore,  thirty  pupils  were 
selected  for  the  pilot  administration.  These  pupils  were  randomly  selected 
from  second  year  class  in  Bany  Ahmed  primary  school,  El-Minia  govemorate. 
Pupils  of  the  pilot  study  did  not  belong  to  the  group  of  the  study.  They  were 
excluded  from  the  whole  experiment. 

Test  Time 

During  piloting  the  test,  the  researcher  calculated  time  taken  by  the 
fastest  pupil  finishing  the  test  added  to  the  slowest  one,  and  the  average  was 
found  to  be  90  minutes.  Thus,  the  test  time  was  90  minutes.  This  time  was 
estimated  in  the  following  way: 
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The  time  taken  by  the  fastest  pupil  + the  time  of  the  slowest  pupil 

2 

55+125  — 90  minutes 

2 

Reliability  of  the  Test 

In  order  to  establish  the  reliability  of  the  writing  test  included  in  the 
current  study,  it  was  administered  to  a randomly  selected  group  of  thirty 
pupils  in  the  second  year  primary  class.  Those  pupils  were  excluded  from  the 
whole  experiment. 

After  two  weeks  of  the  first  administration,  the  researcher  retested  the 
same  pupils.  Then,  correlation  between  the  test/  re -test  results  was  calculated 
using  Pearson  correlation  coefficient  which  was  0.99.  This  is  a high  reliability 
coefficient.  Aikens  (2000)  stated  that  the  test  should  have  a reliability 
coefficient  ranging  from  (0.70)  and  preferably  closer  to  (0.90)  to  be 
considered  useful.  Thus,  the  reliability  coefficient  of  this  test  is  considered 
within  the  acceptable  range. 

Test  Instructions 

The  test  instructions  were  stated  clearly  and  written  in  Arabic  to  make 
sure  that  pupils  had  understood  what  is  required  in  each  item.  They  were 
given  the  following  instructions: 

• Listen  carefully  to  the  teacher's  instructions  then  answer  the  questions. 

• If  you  faced  a difficult  question,  leave  it  to  the  end  of  the  test  and 
answer  the  questions  you  know  well. 

• Answer  all  the  questions  as  possible  as  you  can. 

Test  administration 

After  piloting  the  test  and  estimating  the  suitable  time  for  taking  the 
test,  the  pre-post  test  was  designed  electronically.  The  pre-electronic  writing 
test  was  administered  to  the  study  group  in  the  computer  laboratory.  It  was 
administered  on  the  2nd  of  October  2010,  that  is,  three  days  prior  to  the 
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experiment.  Time  allotted  for  the  test  was  ninety  minutes.  The  post-test  was 
administered  two  days  after  the  experiment  ended  on  the  27th  of  December 
2010.  Posttest  conditions  were  relatively  the  same  as  those  of  the  pre-test  in 
terms  of  the  place  and  time. 

5.5.  Pre-post  paper  and  pencil  writing  test 
Rationale 

Pre-post  pencil  and  paper  writing  test  was  used  along  with  the 
electronic  writing  test,  as  the  pupils  of  the  experiment  had  to  transfer  what 
they  learned  in  the  technology  of  edutainment  to  their  pencil  and  paper  test. 
This  transference  may  have  caused  measurable  differences  in  pupils'  writing. 

Objectives  of  the  Test 

A pre-post  pencil  and  paper  writing  test  was  constructed  and 
administered  by  the  researcher.  It  was  used  prior  to  the  program 
implementation  to  determine  the  level  of  the  group  before  starting  the 
experiment,  and  hence  the  progress  achieved  by  the  group  may  be  attributed 
to  the  program  they  were  exposed  to.  As  a post  test,  it  was  administered  to 
investigate  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  program  based  on  computer 
edutainment  in  developing  2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills. 

Constructing  the  Test  Items 

The  test  was  constructed  in  the  light  of  the  following  resources; 

^ Reviewing  previous  studies  concerned  with  language  tests,  especially 
those  tackling  the  topic  of  the  how  to  develop  writing  tests. 

0 Identifying  the  skills  to  be  measured  by  the  test  through  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire. 

Description  of  the  Test 

The  final  version  of  the  pre-post  writing  test,  modified  by  the  pilot 
administration,  consisted  of  two  writing  topics  adapted  from  (MLPP);  The 
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Michigan  Literacy  Progress  Profile  (2000).  The  test  was  designed  according 
to  a table  of  specifications  (See  Appendix  (B),  pp.  412).  The  items 
represented  the  most  important  and  the  most  emphasized  objectives  of  the 
program.  They  were  all  adapted  to  suit  Egyptian  2nd  primary  graders' 
linguistic  proficiency  level.  The  test  consisted  of  two  topies: 

“ Topic  (1):  "My  self":  In  this  topie,  Pupils  were  required  to  draw  a 
picture  of  themselves  and  write  about  themselves.  Pupils  wrote  the 
topic  in  response  to  a writing  prompt. 

“ Topic  (2):  "My  favorite  pet":  In  this  topic,  Pupils  were  required  to 
draw  a picture  of  their  pet  and  write  about  it.  Pupils  wrote  the  topic  in 
response  to  a writing  prompt. 

Item  Type 

The  items  of  the  test  are  of  the  essay  questions  type. 

Scoring 

Each  part  of  the  writing  test  was  marked  out  of  16  points.  The  total 
score  of  the  test  was  32  points.  A writing  analytical  rubric,  with  score  points 
ranging  from  0 to  4,  was  used  for  assessing  participants'  responses.  Two  raters 
(including  the  researcher)  scored  the  test  to  ensure  the  objectivity  of  scoring. 
The  other  rater  had  the  same  qualifications  and  read  the  program. 

Validity  of  the  Test 

To  measure  the  test  content  validity,  the  test  was  given  to  nine  EEL 
professors,  assistant  professors,  and  lecturers  to  evaluate  the  test  as  a whole  in 
terms  of:  (a)  the  linguistic  stating  of  the  items,  (b)  appropriateness  and  fitness 
of  the  items  for  the  participants,  (c)  applicability  for  the  participants  and  (d) 
how  far  the  items  measure  the  program  objectives.  They  stated  that  test  was 
measuring  what  it  was  intended  to  test.  With  respect  to  the  test  wording,  they 
suggested  modifying  some  questions  in  terms  of  wording  to  be  easier  for  the 
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pupils  to  understand.  Their  suggestions  were  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
final  form  of  the  writing  test  (See  Appendix  (B),  pp.  410). 

Piloting  the  Test 

The  test  was  piloting  to  determine  the  time  of  the  writing  test  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  topics  included  in  the  test.  Therefore,  thirty  pupils  were 
selected  for  the  pilot  study.  These  pupils  were  randomly  selected  from  one 
2nd  year  class  in  Bany  Ahmed  primary  school,  Minia  govemorate.  Pupils  of 
the  pilot  study  did  not  belong  to  the  group  of  the  study.  They  were  excluded 
from  the  whole  experiment. 

Test  Time 

During  piloting  the  test,  the  researcher  calculated  time  taken  by  the 
fastest  pupil  finishing  the  test  added  to  the  slowest  one,  and  the  average  was 
found  to  be  60  minutes.  Thus,  the  test  time  was  60  minutes.  This  time  was 
estimated  in  the  following  way: 

The  time  taken  by  the  fastest  pupil  + the  time  of  the  slowest  pupil 

2 

40  + 80  — 60  minutes 
2 

Reliability  of  the  Test 

In  order  to  establish  its  reliability,  it  was  administered  to  a randomly 
selected  group  of  thirty  pupils  in  the  second  year  primary  class.  Those  pupils 
were  excluded  from  the  whole  experiment. 

After  two  weeks  of  the  first  administration,  the  researcher  retested  the 
same  pupils.  Then,  correlation  between  the  test/  re -test  results  was  calculated 
using  Pearson's  correlation  coefficient  which  was  0.97.  This  is  a high 
reliability  coefficient. 
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Test  Instructions 


The  test  instructions  were  stated  clearly  and  written  in  Arabic  to  make 
sure  that  pupils  had  understood  what  was  required  in  each  item.  They  were 
given  the  following  instructions: 

• Draw  a paint  related  to  your  topic. 

• Using  colors  is  not  necessary. 

• After  finishing  drawing,  write  about  your  topic. 

• Answer  all  the  questions  as  possible  as  you  can. 

Test  administration 

After  estimating  the  suitable  time  for  taking  the  writing  test  based  on 
the  results  of  the  pilot  admininstration,  the  pre-test  was  administered  to  the 
group  of  the  study  in  the  normal  classroom  situation  so  that  pupils' 
performance  would  be  normal.  It  was  administered  on  the  28*  of  September 
2010,  that  is,  six  days  prior  to  the  experiment.  Time  allotted  for  the  test  was 
sixty  minutes.  The  post-test  was  administered  three  days  after  the  experiment 
ended  on  the  27*  of  December  2010.  Posttest  conditions  were  relatively  the 
same  as  those  of  the  pre-test  in  terms  of  the  place  and  time. 

5.6.  Pre-post  vocabulary  test 

A pre-post  vocabulary  test  was  adopted  from  Marie  Clay  (2002).  It  has 

established  a reliability  = 0.97  and  validity  = 0.82. 

Objectives  of  the  test 

A pre-post  vocabulary  test  was  adopted  from  Marie  Clay  (2002).  It  was 
used  prior  to  the  program  implementation  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
vocabulary  that  pupils  have  before  starting  the  experiment,  and  hence  the 
progress  achieved  by  the  group  may  be  attributed  to  the  program  they  have 
been  exposed  to.  As  a posttest,  it  was  administered  to  investigate  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  proposed  program  that  is  based  on  computer  edutainment 
(see  Appendix  (B),  pp.  417). 

Test  Time 

During  piloting  the  test,  the  researcher  calculated  time  taken  by  the 
fastest  pupils  finishing  the  test  added  to  the  slowest  one,  and  the  average  was 
found  to  be  30  minutes. 

Validity  of  the  Test 

A pre-post  vocabulary  test  was  adopted  from  Marie  Clay  (2002).  It  has 
established  a validity  = 0.82. 

Reliability  of  the  Test 

In  order  to  establish  its  reliability,  it  was  administered  to  a randomly 
selected  group  of  thirty  pupils  in  the  second  year  primary  class.  Those  pupils 
were  excluded  from  the  whole  experiment.  After  two  weeks  of  the  first 
administration,  the  researcher  retested  the  same  pupils.  Then,  correlation 
between  the  test/  re-test  results  was  calculated  using  Pearson  correlation 
coefficient  which  was  0.99.  This  is  a high  reliability  coefficient. 

Test  Instructions 

1.  Say  to  the  pupil:  Let’s  see  how  many  words  you  can  write. 

Note:  You  may  prompt  the  child  using  the  following  questions.  Use  as  many 
or  all  of  the  suggested  prompts,  as  necessary,  if  the  child  stops  writing  and 
has  not  reached  the  time  limit. 

Prompts 

• Write  your  name. 

• Write  the  names  of  people  in  your  family. 

• Write  the  names  of  some  numbers. 

• Write  the  names  of  some  animals. 

• Write  the  names  of  some  colors. 

•Write  the  names  of  transportation. 
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• Are  there  any  other  words  you  can  write? 

• Are  there  any  other  small  words  you  know,  such  as  I,  me,  mom,  to,  the, 
and,  in,  do,  go,  no,  my,  etc.? 

2.  Continue  until  the  child  has  written  all  the  words  s/he  knows.  Do  not 
exceed  twenty  minutes. 

Test  administration 

After  estimating  the  suitable  time  for  taking  the  writing  test  based  on 
the  results  of  the  pilot  study,  the  pre-test  was  administered  to  the  group  of  the 
study  in  the  normal  classroom  situation  so  that  pupils'  performance  would  be 
normal.  It  was  administered  on  the  29*  of  September  2010,  that  is,  that  is  six 
days  prior  to  the  experiment.  Time  allotted  for  the  test  was  sixty  minutes.  The 
post-test  was  administered  four  days  after  the  experiment  ended  on  the  27*  of 
December  2010.  Posttest  conditions  were  relatively  the  same  as  those  of  the 
pre-test  in  terms  of  the  place  and  time. 

5.7.  Writing  Analytical  Scoring  Rubric 

The  writing  analytical  scoring  rubric  was  constructed  in  the  light  of 

reviewing  literature  and  the  previous  studies  such  as:  Lock  (2008),  McClosky 
& et  al.  (2003),  Gregory  (2000),  Fiderer  (1998),  Arter  & McTighe.  (2001), 
and  Hsiao  (2002). 

Purpose  of  the  Rubric 

The  writing  analytical  scoring  rubric  was  designed  to  assess  pupils 
performance  in  the  pre-post  writing  test.  It  was  used  in  the  pre-test  to  assess 
pupils'  level  before  the  experimentation.  As  a post  test,  it  was  used  to 
investigate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  developing  writing  skills. 

Description  of  the  Rubric 

Analytic  scoring  rubric  comprised  five  components;  each  was  divided 
with  score  points  ranging  from  zero  to  four  to  assess  pupils'  written  responses. 
The  components  are  as  follows: 
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0 Style 

0 Organization  and  form 
0 Ideas  and  content 
0 Conventions 

Validity  of  the  Rubric 

The  writing  analytical  scoring  rubric  was  submitted  to  a panel  of  jury 
for  validating  its  preliminary  version.  They  approved  the  rubric  and  suggested 
modifying  the  wording  of  some  descriptors  in  order  to  maintain  consistency. 
Their  suggestions  and  modifications  were  consisted  in  the  final  version  of  the 
writing  analytical  scoring  rubric  (see  appendix  (B),  PP.  415). 

5.8.  A Self-  Assessment  Writing  Checklist 

This  checklist  was  constructed  in  the  light  of  reviewing  literature  that 

focused  on  assessing  writing  skills  such  as;  Verbruggen,  & Lenski  (2010), 
Enz  & Morrow  (2009),  McAndrews  (2008),  Johnson  (2004),  and 
Fiderer(1998). 

Purpose  of  the  checklist 

This  checklist  was  designed  to  help  young  writers  become  self-reliant 
and  evaluate  their  writing  when  teachers  are  not  around.  Pupils  used  this 
checklist  to  assess  and  revise  their  writing.  They  used  it  as  guides  to 
determine  what  they  need  to  do  as  they  write.  Therefore,  the  pupils  would 
take  into  consideration  the  checklist  items  while  they  were  writing.  Time  after 
time  the  pupils  would  internalize  the  checklist  items  and  achieved 
automatically  in  their  writings. 

Description  of  the  Checklist 

The  checklist  comprised  eight  items.  The  first  items  required  pupils  to 
check  off  the  face  that  shows  how  they  feel  towards  what  they  wrote.  The 
items  from  two  to  eight  required  pupils  to  check  off  item  that  is  achieved  in 
their  writing.  Pupils  also  gave  themselves  one  point  for  each  item  that  is 
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checked  off.  At  the  end  of  the  checklist  pupils  accumulated  how  many  points 
they  got  (See  Appendix  (B),  pp.  420). 

Validity  of  the  Checklist 

The  checklist  was  submitted  to  a panel  of  jury  for  validating  its 
preliminary  version.  They  approved  the  checklist  and  suggested  modifying 
the  wording  of  some  descriptors  in  order  to  maintain  consistency.  Their 
suggestions  and  modifications  were  considered  in  the  final  version  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist. 

Administration  of  the  checklist 

After  writing  in  their  journal,  the  pupils  used  the  self-assessment 
checklist  to  assess  and  revise  their  writing. 

5.9.  A writing  Strategies  and  Concepts  Checklist 

This  checklist  was  constructed  in  the  light  of  reviewing  literature  that 

focused  on  teaching  writing  such  as:  Vukelich  (2004),  Richgels  (2003), 
Peterson  (2003),  Rymer  (2000),  Pinnell  (2001),  Brotherton  2002),  McCarrier 
(1999),  Browne  (1999),  and  Hufiiagel  (2003). 

Purpose  of  the  Checklist 

This  checklist  was  designed  to  determine  whether  pupils  transfer  the 
writing  strategies  and  concepts  they  learned  during  their  computer 
edutainment  program  to  their  independent  writing. 

Description  of  the  Checklist 

The  checklist  comprised  fifteen  writing  strategies  and  concepts.  It  was 
recorded  for  each  pupil  monthly.  The  teacher  checked  off  the  writing 
strategies  and  concepts  that  were  used  in  their  writing  (see  appendix  (B),  p. 
423). 

Validity  of  the  Checklist 

The  checklist  was  submitted  to  a panel  of  jury  for  validating  its 
preliminary  version.  They  approved  it  and  suggested  modifying  the  wording 
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of  some  descriptors  in  order  to  maintain  consistency.  Their  suggestions  were 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  final  version  of  the  checklist. 

Administration  of  the  Checklist 

The  writing  strategies  checklist  was  recorded  for  each  child  monthly. 

Observations,  field  notes,  and  pupils'  writing  samples  were  used  to  complete 
the  checklist. 

5.10.  Reflection  Logs 

Purpose  of  the  Reflection  Logs 

The  Reflection  logs  were  used  to  get  pupils  reflect  on  their  learning 
experiences  after  they  finished  the  edutainment  program.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  presented  a better  understanding  of  how  the  pupils  think  about 
and  their  perceptions  of  writing  through  edutainment. 

Description  of  the  Reflection  logs 

The  checklist  comprised  eight  questions  as  follows: 

1.  Of  all  the  things  you  have  done,  what  activities  did  you  like  the  most: 
the  computer  activities  or  the  pen  and  paper  activities? 

2.  Of  all  the  games  you  have  played,  what  games  did  you  like  the  most? 

3.  Of  all  the  games  you  have  played,  what  games  did  you  like  the  least? 

4.  Did  you  like  writing  by  keyboard  or  by  pen?  Why? 

5.  What  do  you  think,  the  Computer  edutainment  was  interesting  or 
boring? 

6.  Did  you  learn  from  the  Computer  edutainment?  What  did  you  learn? 

Administration  of  the  reflection  logs 

After  the  completion  of  the  edutainment  program,  pupils  were  asked  to 

reflect  on  their  learning  experiences. 
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5.11.  Writing  Samples 

The  collected  writing  samples  consisted  of  samples  of  pupils'  writing 
products.  These  products  were  obtained  from  pupils'  journal.  They  were 
collected  through  out  the  program  and  provided  a visual  representation  of  the 
writing  development  and  stages  that  each  child  had  made  throughout  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  writing  samples  of  the  pupils  were  analyzed  for  the 
developmental  stages  in  writing  (See  appendix  (D),  pp.  475). 

5.12.  Writing  Development  Record 

Writing  development  record  was  constructed  in  the  light  of  reviewing 

literature  and  the  previous  studies  such  as:  Sulzby  and  Teale  (1991)  cited  in 
McAndrews  (2008),  Fidere  (1998),  Gentry  (2000)  cited  in  Kaltenbach  (2009), 
and  Jacobs(1993). 

Purpose  of  the  Writing  Development  Record 

Writing  development  record  was  designed  to  assess,  document, 

observe,  and  record  the  form  of  writing  the  children  were  employing.  The 
writing  development  record  provided  another  way  to  look  at  the  progress 
children  had  made  in  their  writing  over  the  course  of  the  first  term  of  the  year. 

Description  of  the  Writing  Development  Record 

Writing  development  record  (See  Appendix  (B),  p.  440)  comprised  ten 

stages  or  forms  of  writing.  The  writing  forms  are  Scribble,  Random  letters  or 
symbols.  Drawing,  String  of  letters.  Coping  a print.  Use  of  beginning  sounds 
of  words.  Consonants  represent  words.  Invented  spelling.  Transitional 
spelling,  and  Conventional  spelling. 

Validity  of  the  Writing  Development  Record 

The  Writing  development  record  was  submitted  to  a panel  of  jury  for 

validating  its  preliminary  version.  Their  suggestions  and  modifications  were 
considered  in  the  final  version  of  the  Writing  development  record. 
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5.13.  The  Computer  Edutainment  Program 

The  edutainment  program  introdueed  enrichment-writing  activities  to 

develop  the  writing  skills  of  2nd  primary  grade.  It  depended  on  the  use  of 
scaffolds  that  helped  learners  within  their  zone  of  proximal  development  to 
move  from  the  current  level,  which  is  dependent  learning  to  the  next  level, 
which  the  learners  can  function  independently.  Briefly,  edutainment 
scaffolded  learners  to  move  in  their  learning  knowledge  from  the 
interpersonal  stage  to  the  intrapersonal  stage  (internalization).  Therefore,  all 
the  skills,  strategies,  and  concepts  that  the  learners  have  learned  can  be 
internalized  and  applied  to  new  learning  situations  (independent  writing). 

Edutainment  allowed  learners  not  only  learn  to  write  but  also  write  to 
learn.  This  means  that  edutainment  scaffolds  learners  to  move  from  learning 
to  write  (that  focuses  on  the  surface,  e.g.  spelling,  punctuation,  word  or 
sentence  level  writing)  to  write  to  learn  (that  focuses  on  much  freer  or  even 
creative  writing  where  there  is  a greater  focus  on  meaning  and  personal 
expression,  and  the  use  of  strategies  and  concepts  they  have  learned). 
Edutainment  enabled  learners  to  manage  writing  not  only  as  a product  but 
also  as  a process  where  learners  can  plan,  organize,  and  revise  their  writing. 
The  following  is  a description  of  the  steps  the  researcher  went  on  to  design 
the  current  program  based  on  computer  edutainment. 

General  Objectives  of  the  Program 
The  program  was  utilized  to: 

1.  Develop  pupils' writing  skills. 

2.  Scaffold  pupils  to  acquire  strategies  and  techniques  for  developing  their 
writing  skills. 

3.  Scaffold  pupils  to  internalize  and  use  autonomously  the  strategies  and 
concepts  they  have  learned  in  their  writing. 
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4.  Train  pupils  in  self-  assessment  so  that  they  become  able  to  assess  their 
own  performance  at  any  point  in  the  future  and  thus,  modify  their 
practice  according  to  the  received  feedback.. 

5.  Create  a language  laboratory  in  which  pupils: 

a.  Write  simple  sentences  to  convey  ideas. 

b.  Use  familiar  words  in  a appropriate  written  context. 

c.  Participate  in  group  work  activities  such  as  interactive  writing 
and  guided  writing. 

d.  Generate  ideas  for  writing  through  talking,  sharing,  , using 
drawing  , and  invented  spelling  or  conventional  text. 

e.  Use  a basic  writing  process  (e.g.  prewriting,  drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

f Use  drawing,  invented  spelling  or  conventional  text  to  create 
writing  drafts. 

g.  Revise  a draft  by  rereading  for  meaning 

h.  Use  a checklist  for  assessing  writing. 

Designing  the  program  went  through  the  following  procedures 

1.  Reviewing  the  literature  related  to  writing  skills  and  computer 
edutainment  was  conducted  to  determine  the  appropriate  skills  for 
primary  2nd  graders. 

2.  Consulting  EFL  experts  to  identify  the  writing  skills  appropriate  for  2nd 
primary  graders 

3.  Stating  the  general  and  behavioral  objectives  of  the  computer 
edutainment  program. 

4.  Evaluating  the  list  of  objectives  by  a jury  as  for:  the  linguistic  stating, 
relatedness  of  the  behavioral  objectives  to  the  general  ones  of  the 
program  and  suitability  for  the  participants  involved  in  the  study  ( for 
the  list  of  jury  members,  see  Appendix.  (E),  PP.  506). 
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5.  Building  up  the  program  including  the  general  and  behavioral 
objectives,  content  areas,  teaching  and  learning  activities,  methods  of 
presentation,  techniques,  educational  resources  and  evaluation  tools  ( 
See  Appendix  (A),  PP.  197  ) 

6.  Building  up  the  whole  program;  teacher's  guide  and  C.D. 

7.  Evaluating  the  whole  program  by  the  same  jury  members  of  TEFL  for 
its  content  and  general  form  to  approve  its  validity  and  suitability  for 
the  participants  and  the  objectives  of  the  study. 

8.  Constructing  the  computer  edutainment  program 

9.  Judginging  the  computer  edutainment  program  by  a jury  members  of 
technology  specialists  to  approve  its  validity  and  suitability  for  the 
participants  and  the  objectives  of  the  program  using  the  computer 
edutainment  evaluation  sheet  ( for  the  computer  edutainment  evaluation 
sheet,  see  appendix  (B),  pp.  436). 

The  Computer  Edutainment  Program  Description 

1 . The  program  consisted  of  four  units. 

2.  Each  unit  begins  with  general  and  specific  objectives. 

3.  The  behavioral  objectives  and  the  content  of  each  lesson  are  presented 
in  the  teacher's  guide. 

4.  The  teacher's  guidebook  includes  the  general  objectives  of  each  unit, 
behavioral  objectives  of  each  session,  the  content  of  the  session, 
activities,  and  evaluation  activities. 

5.  Method  of  presentations,  training  techniques,  the  role  of  the  teacher, 
guidelines  for  the  teacher,  and  types  of  activities  included  are 
demonstrated  in  the  overview  and  introduction  of  the  program. 

6.  Formative  evaluation  comes  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  to  provide 
continuous  feedback. 
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Program  validity 

The  program  was  given  to  EFL  specialists  and  technology  specialists 
who  approved  it  and  suggested  some  modifications  (See  criteria  for  judging 
the  program  validity,  appendix  (B),  PP,  436).  Their  suggestions  were 
considered  in  the  final  version. 

6-  Piloting  the  Program 

Piloting  the  program  was  conducted  two  weeks  before  the  actual 
experimentation  of  the  computer  edutainment  program  to  determine  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  the  tools  used  in  the  present  study.  The  researcher 
randomly  chose  a sample  of  primary  second  year  at  Bani  Ahmed  primary 
school,  Minia,  for  piloting  the  writing  tests.  Face  validity  for  all  the  tools  was 
determined  by  consulting  a panel  of  experts,  while  the  internal  validity  was 
decided  by  using  internal  consistency.  The  reliability  of  all  the  tools,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  determined  by  the  test-retest  method.  Piloting  the  tools 
revealed  that  all  the  tools  were  valid  and  reliable  for  the  actual 
experimentation. 

7-  The  Treatment 

In  the  suggested  computer  edutainment  program,  the  pupils  were  given 
ample  opportunities  to  develop  their  writing  skills.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is 
two  fold:  to  develop  pupils'  writing  skills  and  to  scaffold  pupils  internalize  the 
writing  strategies  and  concepts  they  have  learned  and  transfer  them  to  their 
independent  writing.  The  computer  edutainment  program  was  passed  by  six 
phases.  They  were  as  follows: 

Phase  1:  presentation 

At  this  phase  the  teacher  provided  a brief  presentation  of  the  new  words 
that  pupils  would  be  exposed  to  while  using  the  computer  edutainment  lesson. 
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The  teacher  used  varied  resources  such  as  flash  cards,  real  objects,  word 
cards,  word  wall,  and  colored  chalk. 

Phase_2:  Interactive  Writing 

Prior  to  accessing  the  computer  edutainment  program,  the  researcher 
began  to  model  writing  before  pupils.  Then,  the  reseacher  invited  pupils  to 
share  him  writing  one  or  two  simple  sentences.  During  this  strategy  the  pupils 
learned  about  letters,  sounds,  words,  and  sentences.  The  teacher  might  write 
some  letters  or  words,  but  the  bulk  was  writing  by  pupils.  He  draw  boxes  in 
which  pupils  could  write  to  help  them  develop  the  concept  of  word  and 
sentences  (a  sentence  consists  of  words  and  a word  consists  of  letters). 

Phase  3:  Guided  writing  (accessing  the  computer  Edutainment 
program) 

Pupils  access  the  computer  edutainment  program  through  writing  their 
names  to  be  known  for  the  program.  Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  and  the 
teacher  guided  them  in  their  writing  by  providing  feedback  or  conferencing 
with  individual  pupils.  During  this  phase  the  teacher  guided  pupils  in  many 
things  such  as  using;  directionality  (write  Ifom  left  to  right  and  using  the 
suitable  keyboard  buttons  for  writing  English  letters),  return  sweep  (where  to 
go  after  the  end  of  the  line),  using  punctuation,  capitalization,  the  phonemic 
segmentation  of  some  words  to  facilitate  writing,  and  re-reading  constantly 
what  they  write.  The  computer  program  immediately  provides  pupils  with  the 
suitable  feedback  after  each  response. 

Phase  4:  Roving  conference 

The  purpose  of  roving  conference  was  to  motivate  and  to  check 
progress.  At  the  beginning  and  during  pupils'  access  to  computer  edutainment, 
the  teacher  walked  around  pupils  to  check,  assist  pupils,  look  at  what  pupils 
had  done  so  far,  keep  track  of  children  having  problems,  and  motivate  pupils. 
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Phase  4:  Independent  Writing  (Journal  Writing)  and  teacher’s 
assessment 

After  finishing  the  computer  edutainment  program,  the  teacher  asked 
pupils  to  open  their  journal  and  be  ready  to  write  about  a specific  topic.  First, 
the  teacher  discussed  the  topic  with  the  whole  class,  had  pupils  think  and 
share  ideas  with  their  peers,  encourage  them  to  draw  paint,  and  write  about 
the  assigned  topic.  The  teacher  motivated  pupils  to  use  the  writing  strategies 
and  concepts  they  were  taught  during  their  practicing  of  computer 
edutainment  in  their  independent  writing. 

While  pupils  were  writing  in  their  journal,  the  teacher  observed  and 
assessed  pupils'  applying  the  strategies  and  concepts  when  writing 
independently.  The  teacher  used  the  writing  strategies  and  concepts  checklist 
to  assess  pupils'  writing  progress.  The  progress  is  measured  according  to  two 
levels  of  performance:  (a)  what  the  pupil  was  able  to  accomplish  in  the  zone 
of  proximal  development  with  assistance  (teacher  assistance,  peer  assistance, 
use  of  resources),  and  (b)  what  the  pupil  is  able  to  accomplish  in  the  zone  of 
actual  development  without  assistance.  According  to  Vygotsky  (1978),  what 
the  child  is  able  to  do  today  with  assistance,  he  or  she  would  accomplish 
independently  tomorrow. 

Independent  writing  gives  children  personal  opportunities  to  apply 
recently  demonstrated  techniques,  concepts,  and  strategies.  The  teacher  had  a 
chance  to  observe  how  the  pupils  use  their  skills,  concepts,  and  strategies  on 
their  own. 

Phase  5:  Self  Assessment 

After  finishing  journal  writing,  each  pupil  was  given  a self  assessment 
checklist.  In  the  first  sessions,  the  self  assessment  checklist  was  administered 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  until  they  were  accustomed  to  use  it 
independently.  The  teacher  illustrated  for  pupils  that  they  were  going  to  take 
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the  role  of  the  teacher  and  assess  their  writing  by  themselves.  He  read  all  the 
checklist  items  for  pupils  and  asked  them  to  check  off  and  give  themselves 
one  point  for  each  item  that  was  achieved  in  their  writing. 

Phase  6:  Whole-  Class  Conference 

A conference  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  discuss  the  writing 
performance  of  all  the  pupils  and  reveal  points  of  strength  and  points  of 
weakness  so  that  they  might  in  the  future.  The  teacher  conferred  with  each 
pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self  assessment  checklist  were 
achieved  in  his  writing.  The  teacher  took  the  pupil's  checklist  and  let  the  pupil 
read  his  writing  before  the  class.  Then,  the  teacher  responded  to  what  the 
pupil  wrote  and  what  he  checked  off  in  his  self  assessment  checklist.  The 
teacher's  role  here  was  to  extract  points  of  weakness  in  the  pupil's  writing, 
write  them  on  the  keyboard,  and  ask  them  to  comment  concerning  the  use  of 
capitalization,  punctuation,  space.... etc.  To  sum  up,  the  steps  followed  in  the 
conference  were  as  follows: 

1.  Opening:  The  pupil  read  his  or  her  draft.  The  teacher  listened  or  read 
along  as  the  pupil  read. 

2.  Discussion:  The  teacher  talked  about  and  wrote  on  the  board  the 
points  of  weakness  in  the  pupil's  writing.  Then,  asked  questions  that 
prompt  the  other  pupils  to  share  in  the  process  of  assessing  their  peer. 
These  questions  pertain  to  the  use  of  capitalization,  capitalization, 
leaving  spaces,  directionality,  and  sweep  return. 

3.  Closing:  the  teacher  helped  the  pupil  focus  attention  on  the  things  to 
do  to  improve  his  writing.  This  helped  the  pupil  realize  quick  success. 

Conclusion 

In  this  chapter  described  and  discussed  the  methods  used  to  investigate 
the  questions  of  the  study.  The  design  of  the  study  was  based  on  research 
methodology  appropriate  for  collecting  and  analyzing  quantitative  and 
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qualitative  data.  Various  forms  of  data  were  collected  and  analyzed.  The  data 
for  the  study  were  gathered  through  using  questionnaires,  surveys,  checklists, 
tests,  and  samples.  The  data  analysis,  results,  and  discussion  will  be  presented 
in  chapter  4. 
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Chapter  IV 

Findings  and  Discussion 


CHAPTER  IV 

Findings  and  Discussion 


The  data  collected  throughout  the  study  will  be  presented  in  this 
chapter,  and  findings  will  be  discussed.  Conclusions  will  also  be  drawn,  then 
recommendations  and  suggestions  for  further  research  will  be  highlighted. 

The  "t-test"  and  Eta-  Squared  formula  were  used  to  analyze  the  data 
collected  after  administrating  the  instruments  of  the  study.  The  experiment 
was  conducted  and  the  data  were  calculated  using  the  SPSS  software,  version 
10.  In  addition,  qualitative  data  analysis  is  provided  in  this  chapter. 

Findings 
Quantitative  Data 

1.  Results  of  the  Enrichment  Writing  Activities  Needs  Assessment 
Survey  ( EWANA) 

Analysis  of  the  collected  data  using  descriptive  analysis  showed  that 
the  mean  scores  obtained  from  the  survey  is  (4.25)  which  shows  the 
agreement  of  teachers  on  supplementing  enrichment  writing  activities  for 
developing  2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills.  During  data  analysis, 
individual  items  were  examined  to  determine  what  specific  attributes  primary 
teachers  believed  to  be  important  in  enrichment  writing  activities.  Table  6 
below  presents  a summary  of  the  descriptive  analysis  of  the  data  obtained 
from  each  item  on  the  EWANA  survey. 

The  overall  need  for  enrichment  writing  activities  was  established 
through  the  mean  score  and  the  standard  deviation  on  the  EWANA  survey. 
Data  analysis  on  forty  surveys  revealed  a score  of  mean  p = 4.25  and  standard 
of  deviation  a = .824,  while  the  median  revealed  a score  of  4.0  with  exception 
of  one  at  Mdn=  5.0  and  mode  had  a number  of  4.0  with  exception  of  two  at 
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Mod=  5.0  of  4.0.  The  minimum  score  indicated  on  the  EWANA  survey 
ranged  from  1.0  to  3.0  while  5.0  was  the  maximum  score. 


Table  (6):  Minimum,  Maximum,  Mean,  and  Standard  Deviation  of  the  Scores 
of  each  Item  Obtained  by  the  Participants  on  the  EWANA  Survey 


mm 

■EBSIIiaH 

Std.  Deviation 

QESTION1 

40 

1 .00 

5.00 

4.4250 

.7808 

QESTION2 

40 

1 .00 

5.00 

4.1500 

.9213 

QESTION3 

40 

2.00 

5.00 

4.3250 

.6938 

QESTION4 

40 

3.00 

5.00 

4.3000 

.7232 

QESTION5 

40 

1 .00 

5.00 

4.0750 

1 .0225 

QESTION6 

40 

2.00 

5.00 

3.9750 

.8912 

QESTION7 

40 

2.00 

5.00 

4.1250 

.7574 

QESTION8 

40 

1 .00 

5.00 

3.8500 

1 .1668 

QESTION9 

40 

1 .00 

5.00 

3.9250 

1 .1633 

QESTI01D 

40 

2.00 

5.00 

4.3000 

.7232 

QESTI011 

40 

2.00 

5.00 

4.1500 

.7696 

QWSTI012 

40 

3.00 

5.00 

4.2750 

.6400 

Valid  N (listwise) 

40 

The  data  presented  in  Table  (7)  show  the  descriptive  statistics  for  the 
whole  EWANA  Survey.  Figure  (8)  also  shows  that  all  the  primary  teachers' 
responses  come  near  point  "4  agree"  and  point  "5  strongly  agree"  in  the 
EWANA  Survey. 


Table  (7):  Descriptive  Statistics  for  the  EWANA  Survey  as  a whole 
Minimum,  Maximum,  Mean,  Mode,  Median,  and  Standard  of  Deviation 


EWANA  Total 

N 

40 

Minimum 

From  1.0  to  3.0 

Maximum 

5.0 

Mean 

4.25 

Median 

4.0 

Mode 

4.0 

Standard  deviation 

.824 

N Valid 

40 

Missing 

0 
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Figure  (8):  primary  teachers'  responses  on  the  EWANA  Survey 

In  addition,  the  mean  and  standard  deviations  were  derived  for  each  of 
the  four  research  constructs  to  determine  what  specific  attributes  primary 
teachers  believed  to  be  important  in  enrichment  writing  activities.  Forty 
teachers  answered  all  the  12  items  on  the  EWANA  survey  totaling  480  items. 
Six  items  on  each  of  the  forty  surveys  pertained  to  the  "overall  resource" 
construction  totaling  240  items.  Two  items  on  each  of  the  forty  surveys 
pertained  to  addressing  "individual  student  needs  or  differentiation"  totaling 
80  items.  Two  items  on  each  of  the  forty  surveys  pertained  to  addressing 
"student  learning  or  scaffolding"  totaling  80  items,  and  two  items  on  each  of 
the  forty  surveys  pertained  to  "providing  multiple  opportunities  for  learning 
or  repetition"  totaling  80  items.  For  the  240  items  pertaining  to  the  "overall 
resource"  construction,  a score  of  p = 4.233  and  o = .807  was  established. 
Eighty  items  pertaining  to  addressing  "individual  student  needs  through 
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differentiation"  provided  a score  of  p = 4.225  and  a = .727.  The  eighty  items 
that  addressed  using  "scaffolding  to  promote  student  learning"  provided  a 
score  of  p = 4.502  and  a = .872.  For  the  eighty  items  pertaining  to  "providing 
multiple  opportunities  for  learning  through  repetition",  a score  of  p = 4.050 
and  a = .89  was  established.  The  data  are  presented  in  Table  8. 


Table  (8):  The  Four  Research  Constructs  of  the  EWANA  Survey 


Construct 

N 

Population 

Mean 

Population 
Standard  Deviation 

Over  all  resource 
Constmction 

240 

4.233 

.807 

Individual  Student 
N eeds/Differentiation 

80 

4.225 

.727 

Student  Learning/ 
Scaffolding 

80 

4.502 

.872 

Multiple  Opportunities  for 
Leaming/Repetition 

80 

4.050 

.891 

2.  Results  of  the  Pr-Post  Electronic  Writing  Test 
Hypothesis  1: 

Hypothesis  (1)  predicted  that  there  would  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  mean  scores  obtained  by  the  participants  in  the  pre-test 
and  those  of  post-test  of  the  writing  skills  on  the  electronic  writing  test  in 
favor  of  the  post-test. 

Analysis  of  the  collected  data  using  the  "t-test"  for  paired  samples 
showed  that  the  obtained  t-value  (26.788)  was  significant  at  0.01  level.  Thus, 
the  first  hypothesis  is  accepted.  Table  9 below  presents  a summary  of  the  data 
analysis  obtained  from  the  comparison  of  the  participants  on  the  pre-test  and 
post-test  on  the  electronic  writing  test. 
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Table  (9):  T-test  results  of  the  Electronic  Writing  Test 


Group 

No. 

Means 

St. 

Deviation 

D.  f. 

t.  value 

nil 

Pre  test 

30 

3.30 

1.822 

29 

26.788 

0.96 

Post  test 

30 

53.30 

11.094 

* Significant  at  0.01  level 


As  a complementary  procedure  to  ensure  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
program  on  enhancing  pupils'  writing  skills,  the  effect  size  of  the  program 
was  tested  by  using  the  Eta-Squared  formula  (r]2).  As  shown  in  table  (9),  the 
effect  size  (Eta-  squared)  value  (0.96)  of  the  proposed  program  is  highly 
effective.  Cohen  (1988),  cited  in  Nassar  (2006),  asserted  that  when  Eta- 
squared  value  (r|2)  is  less  than  0.1  it  means  that  the  significance  is  weak, 
when  (r|2)  is  more  than  0.1  and  less  than  0.6  means  that  the  significance  is 
medium,  and  when  (r|2)  is  more  than  0.6,  it  means  that  the  significance  is 
high.  Thus,  the  proposed  program  is  considered  high  in  developing  the  2nd 
graders'  writing  skills. 

3.  Results  of  Pre-post  pencil  and  paper  Writing  Test 
Hypothesis  2: 

Hypothesis  (2)  predicted  that  there  would  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  mean  scores  obtained  by  the  participants  in  the  pre-test 
and  those  of  the  post-test  of  in  the  quality  of  writing  skills  on  the  paper  and 
pencil  writing  test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

Analysis  of  the  collected  data  using  the  "t-test"  for  paired  samples 
showed  that  the  obtained  t- value  (23.269)  was  significant  at  0.01  level.  Thus, 
the  second  hypothesis  is  accepted.  Table  10  below  presents  a summary  of  the 
analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  comparison  of  the  participants  on  the 
pre-test  and  post-test  on  the  paper  and  pencil  writing  test. 
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Table  (10):  T-Test  Value  and  Significance  of  Difference  between  Mean  Scores 
Obtained  by  the  Participants  in  the  Pre-Test  and  Post-Test  on  the  Paper  and  Pencil 

Writing  Test 


Group 

No. 

Means 

St. 

Deviation 

D.  f. 

t.  value 

(i]2)  Eta- 
squared 

Pre  test 

30 

1.233 

.568 

29 

23.269 

0.94 

Post  test 

30 

26.666 

6.059 

* Significant  at  0.01 


As  a complementary  procedure  to  ensure  the  effeet  of  the  proposed 
program  in  enhaneing  pupils'  writing  skills,  the  effect  size  of  the  program  was 
tested  by  using  the  Eta-Squared  formula  (r]2).  As  shown  in  Table  (10),  the 
effect  size  (Eta-  squared)  value  (0.94)  of  the  proposed  program  is  highly 
effective.  Therefore,  it  can  be  said  that  the  proposed  program  had  a large 
effect  on  developing  the  quality  of  2nd  graders'  writing  skills. 

Hypothesis  3: 

Hypothesis  (3)  predicted  that  there  would  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  mean  scores  obtained  by  participants  on  the  post-test 
and  those  of  the  pre-test  in  the  area  of  ideas  and  content  on  the  paper  and 
peneil  writing  test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

Analysis  of  the  eollected  data  using  the  "t-test"  for  paired  samples 
showed  that  the  obtained  t- value  (24.82)  was  significant  at  0.01  level.  Thus, 
the  third  hypothesis  is  aeeepted.  Table  1 1 below  presents  a summary  of  the 
analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  comparison  of  the  participants  on  the 
pre-test  and  post-test  in  the  area  of  ideas  and  content  on  the  paper  and  pencil 
writing  test. 
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Table  (11):  T-Test  value  and  Significance  of  Difference  between  Mean  Scores 
Obtained  by  the  Participants  in  the  Ideas  and  Content  in  the  Pre-Test  and  Post-Test 

on  the  Paper  and  Pencil  Writing  Test 


Group 

No. 

Means 

St. 

Deviation 

D.  f. 

t.  value 

nil 

Pre  test 

30 

.000 

.000 

29 

24.82 

0.95 

Post  test 

30 

6.933 

1.529 

* Significant  at  0.01  level 


As  a complementary  procedure  to  ensure  the  effeet  of  the  proposed 
program  in  enhancing  pupils'  writing  in  the  area  of  ideas  and  content,  the 
effect  size  of  the  program  was  tested  by  using  the  Eta-Squared  formula  (r|2). 
As  shown  in  Table  (11),  the  effeet  size  (Eta-  squared)  value  (0.95)  of  the 
proposed  program  is  highly  effective.  Thus,  the  computer  edutainment 
program  had  a large  effect  on  developing  2nd  graders'  writing  skills  in  the 
area  of  ideas  and  content. 

Hypothesis  4: 

Hypothesis  (4)  predicted  that  there  would  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  mean  scores  obtained  by  participants  on  the  post-test 
and  those  of  the  pre-test  in  the  area  of  style  on  the  paper  and  pencil  writing 
test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

Analysis  of  the  colleeted  data  using  the  "t-test"  for  paired  samples 
showed  that  the  obtained  t-value  (20.90)  was  signifieant  at  0.01  level.  Thus, 
the  fourth  hypothesis  is  accepted.  Table  12  below  presents  a summary  of  the 
analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  eomparison  of  the  participants  on  the 
pre-test  and  post-test  in  the  in  the  area  of  style  on  the  paper  and  pencil  writing 
test. 
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Table  (12):  T-Test  value  and  Significance  of  Difference  between  Mean  Scores 
obtained  by  the  Participants  in  the  Area  of  Style  in  the  Pre-Test  and  Post-Test  on  the 

Paper  and  Pencil  Writing  Test 


Group 

No. 

Means 

St. 

Deviation 

D.  f. 

t.  value 

(i)2)  Eta- 
squared 

Pre  test 

30 

.333 

.4795 

29 

20.903 

0.93 

Post  test 

30 

6.5667 

1.6121 

*Significant  at  0.01  level 


As  a complementary  procedure  to  ensure  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
program  in  enhancing  pupils'  writing  in  the  area  of  style,  the  effect  size  of  the 
program  was  tested  by  using  the  Eta-Squared  formula  (r]2).  As  shown  in 
Table  (12),  the  effect  size  (Eta-  squared)  value  (0.93)  of  the  proposed  program 
is  considered  highly  effective.  Thus,  the  Computer  edutainment  program  had 
a large  effect  on  developing  2nd  graders'  writing  quality  in  the  area  of  style. 

Hypothesis  5: 

Hypothesis  (5)  predicted  that  there  would  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  mean  scores  of  participants  on  the  post-test  and  those 
of  the  pre-test  in  the  area  of  organization  and  form  on  the  paper  and  pencil 
writing  test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

Analysis  of  the  collected  data  using  the  "t-test"  for  paired  samples 
showed  that  the  obtained  t-value  (19.55)  was  significant  at  0.01  level.  Thus, 
the  fifth  hypothesis  is  accepted.  Table  13  below  presents  a summary  of  the 
analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  comparison  of  the  participants  on  the 
pre-test  and  post-test  in  the  area  of  organization  and  form  on  the  paper  and 
pencil  writing  test. 
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Table  (13):  T-Test  value  and  Significance  of  Difference  between  Mean  Scores 
Obtained  by  the  Participants  in  the  Area  of  Organization  and  Form  in  the  Pre-Test 
and  Post-Test  on  the  Paper  and  Pencil  Writing  Test 


Group 

No. 

Means 

St. 

Deviation 

D.  f. 

t.  value 

(i]2)  Eta- 
squared 

Pre  test 

30 

0.3667 

.4901 

29 

19.55 

0.92 

Post  test 

30 

6.6667 

1.604 

*Significant  at  0.01 


As  a complementary  proeedure  to  ensure  the  effeet  of  the  proposed 
program  in  enhaneing  pupils'  writing  in  the  area  of  organization  and  form,  the 
effect  size  of  the  program  was  tested  by  using  the  Eta-Squared  formula  (r|2). 
As  shown  in  Table  (13),  the  effeet  size  (Eta-  squared)  value  (0.92)  of  the 
proposed  program  is  highly  effective.  Thus,  the  Computer  edutainment 
program  had  a large  effeet  on  developing  2nd  graders'  writing  quality  in  the 
area  of  organization  and  form. 

Hypothesis  6: 

Hypothesis  (6)  predicted  that  there  would  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  mean  seores  obtained  by  participants  on  the  post-test 
and  those  of  the  pre-test  in  the  area  of  convention  of  print  on  the  paper  and 
peneil  writing  test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

Analysis  of  the  eollected  data  using  the  "t-test"  for  paired  samples 
showed  that  the  obtained  t- value  (21.94)  was  significant  at  0.01  level.  Thus, 
the  sixth  hypothesis  is  aecepted.  Table  14  below  presents  a summary  of  the 
analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  comparison  of  the  participants  on  the 
pre-test  and  post-test  in  the  area  of  convention  of  print  on  the  paper  and  pencil 
writing  test. 
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Table  (14):  T-Test  value  and  Significance  of  Difference  between  Mean  Scores 
Obtained  by  the  Participants  in  the  area  of  convention  in  the  pre-test  and  post-test 

on  the  Paper  and  Pencil  Writing  Test 


Group 

No. 

Means 

St. 

Deviation 

D.  f. 

t.  value 

nil 

Pre  test 

30 

.4333 

.5040 

29 

21.94 

0.94 

Post  test 

30 

6.233 

1.501 

*Significant  at  0.01  level 


As  a complementary  procedure  to  ensure  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
program  in  enhancing  pupils'  writing  in  the  area  of  ideas  and  content,  the 
effect  size  of  the  program  was  tested  by  using  the  Eta-Squared  formula  (r|2). 
As  shown  in  Table  (14),  the  effect  size  (Eta-  squared)  value  (0.94)  of  the 
proposed  program  is  highly  effective.  Thus,  the  Computer  edutainment 
program  is  considered  highly  effective  in  developing  2nd  graders'  writing 
quality  in  the  area  of  convention  of  print. 

4.  Results  of  the  Vocabulary  Test 
Hypothesis  7 

Hypothesis  (7)  predicted  that  there  would  be  a statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  mean  scores  of  participants  on  the  post-test  and  those 
of  the  pre-test  in  the  quantity  of  vocabulary  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

Analysis  of  the  collected  data  using  the  "t-test"  for  paired  samples 
showed  that  the  obtained  t-value  (13.60)  was  significant  at  0.01  level.  Thus, 
the  seventh  hypothesis  is  accepted.  Table  15  below  presents  a summary  of  the 
analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  comparison  of  the  participants  on  the 
pre-test  and  post-test  on  the  vocabulary  test. 
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Table  (15):  T-Test  value  and  Significance  of  Difference  between  Mean  Scores 
Obtained  by  the  Participants  in  the  Pre-Test  and  Post-Test  on  the  VocabularyTest 


Group 

No. 

Means 

St. 

Deviation 

D.  f. 

t.  value 

nil 

Pre  test 

30 

.9333 

1.7207 

29 

13.601 

0.86 

Post  test 

30 

37.000 

14.8030 

*significant  at  0.01  level 


The  previous  table  shows  that  the  estimated  t-  value  (13.60)  was 
statistically  significant  at  0.01  level.  Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  a 
statistically  significant  difference  between  the  pupils'  scores  on  the  pre-test 
and  post-test  in  the  quantity  of  vocabulary  in  favor  of  the  post-test.  Moreover, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  t-test  were  reliable  and 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  program  on  increasing  pupils' 
vocabulary,  its  effect  size  on  pupils'  writing  skills  was  calculated  according  to 
the  Eta-  squared  formula. 

As  shown  in  table  (15),  the  effect  size  (Eta-  squared)  value  of  the 
proposed  program  on  increasing  the  study  group  pupils'  vocabulary  was 
(0.86).  Therefore,  it  can  be  said  that  the  proposed  program  had  a large  effect 
on  increasing  pupils'  vocabulary  on  the  post-test  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
pre-test  before  the  intervention. 


Qualitative  Data 

5.  Results  of  the  Technology  Survey 

The  technology  survey,  which  the  researcher  administered  on  pupils, 
was  analyzed  to  explain  the  pupils'  background  with  technology  and 
edutainment.  Thirty  pupils  took  the  technology  survey.  Twenty-seven  pupils 
stated  that  they  did  not  have  computer  at  their  home  and  therefore  they  did  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  it.  Out  of  the  thirty  pupils,  three  pupils  stated  that  they 
have  computers  at  home  and  they  play  games  but  not  educational.  They  also 
stated  that  they  learn  how  to  play  games  like  cars  games  and  bikes  games.  All 
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the  thirty  pupils  stated  that  they  do  not  use  computer  at  school  and  they  did 
not  have  an  idea  about  computer  edutainment. 

6.  Results  of  the  Writing  Samples 

As  for  the  writing  samples,  all  pupils  showed  individual  progress  in 
their  writing.  At  the  beginning  of  October  2010,  all  pupils  were  in  the 
emergent  writing  stage  (where  pupils  wrote  random  letters  and  symbols,). 
Then,  all  pupils  moved  from  the  primary  stage  (emergent  stage)  of  writing  to 
developing  stage  and  finally  to  the  exceptional  or  capable  stage.  Exceptional 
writing  for  pupils  consists  of  well-developed  sentences  accompanied  with 
multiple  ideas.  Results  from  this  assessment  suggest  improvements  in  the 
pupils'  writing  performance.  Thus,  suggesting  that  the  computer  edutainment 
has  had  a positive  and  desirable  outcome  with  the  2nd  primary  graders  (See 
Appendix  (D),  pp.  475). 

7.  Results  of  the  Self  -Assessment  Checklist 

The  computer  edutainment  program  enhanced  pupils'  self-assessment  to 
revise  and  assess  their  writing.  Investigating  the  impact  of  self-assessment, 
researchers  asserted  that  when  learners  reflect  on  their  strengths  and 
deficiencies,  they  could  make  their  own  discoveries  and  identify  what  they 
need  to  work  on  and  consequently,  they  develop  their  writing  skills. 

In  the  first  administration  of  the  checklist,  pupils'  realization  of  the 
checklist  items  were  low.  They  were  only  checking  off  two  or  three  items  that 
were  achieved  in  their  writing.  Step  by  step,  they  gradually  realized  all  the 
checklist  items  and  used  them  in  their  writing.  At  the  end  of  the  program,  all 
pupils  internalized  the  checklist  items.  Therefore,  when  they  used  it  to  assess 
their  writing,  they  checked  off  all  the  items.  This  means  that  they  achieved  all 
the  items  in  their  writing.  Hence,  pupils'  self-assessment  at  the  end  of  the 
program  was  higher  than  their  self-assessment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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program.  In  addition,  The  pupils  internalized  the  checklist  items  and  this  was 
evident  in  their  exceptional  writing  stage  (See  Appendix  (D),  pp.  475). 

8.  Results  of  the  Writing  Strategies  Checklist 

The  children  did  use  a number  of  strategies  and  concepts  in  their 
writing.  The  researcher  designed  a checklist  for  each  pupil,  then  checked  off 
the  strategies  and  concepts  she  had  observed  as  the  pupil  was  writing. 
Observation,  field  notes,  conferences,  and  pupils'  writing  samples  were  used 
to  complete  the  checklist  for  each  pupil  every  month  and  to  gain  further 
insight  into  the  strategies  they  used.  A table  was  created  for  each  pupil  to 
show  which  strategies  s/he  had  used  each  month  (See  Appendix  (C),  pp.  443). 
The  data  from  the  checklist  were  then  compiled  for  each  pupil  to  form  an 
overall  picture  of  the  strategies  and  concepts  each  used  over  the  course  of  the 
study.  Table  16  was  created  as  a cumulative  table  to  show  a composite  of  the 
strategies  used  by  the  class  over  the  course  of  three  months.  The  composite 
showed  that  the  pupils'  use  of  the  assistance  from  peers  and  teacher  decreased 
over  the  time  of  the  course  as  did  their  strategy  of  using  resources  to  write 
words  beginning  with  twenty-eight  pupils  in  October  and  ending  with  nine 
pupils  in  December.  In  the  last  month  of  the  program,  most  of  the  pupils  were 
able  to  write  on  their  own  using  the  writing  strategies  ands  concepts  they 
learned. 


Table  (16):  (composite  writing  strategies  checklist  data) 


Months 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total  Number  of  Pupils 

30 

30 

30 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  sentence  portion) 

28 

27 

25 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer 
software) 

28 

18 

9 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

18 

25 

28 
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Continue  table  (16) 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

19 

24 

24 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

14 

21 

23 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

12 

21 

25 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

26 

15 

6 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

27 

13 

4 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

29 

30 

30 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

12 

22 

27 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

10 

23 

28 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

11 

20 

26 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

18 

24 

30 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the 
line) 

17 

23 

30 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 

12 

20 

25 

9.  Results  of  the  Writing  Development  Record 

A form  of  writing  development  record  was  made  for  each  pupil  (See 
Appendix  (C),  pp.  459)  to  assess  the  development  of  writing  throughout  the 
program.  Results  of  the  writing  development  record  (See  table  17)  came  as 
follows:  At  the  beginning  of  October  2010,  twenty-two  pupils  were  writing  in 
the  form  of  Random  letters  or  symbols,  twenty-nine  pupils  drew  pictures 
along  with  the  random  letters,  and  eight  pupils'  writings  were  in  the  form  of 
string  of  letters.  At  the  end  of  November  2010,  eighteen  pupils  copied  words 
from  surrounded  print  (such  as  word  wall,  computer.... etc.),  five  pupils  were 
in  the  invented  spelling  stage,  fourteen  pupils  were  in  the  transitional  stage  of 
writing,  and  ten  pupils  were  in  the  conventional  stage  of  writing.  At  the  end  of 
December,  five  pupils  were  copying  words  from  surrounded  print,  three 
pupils  were  in  the  transitional  stage  of  writing,  and  twenty-seven  pupils 
reached  the  conventional  stage  of  writing. 
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Table  (17):  (composite  of  writing  development  record  data) 


lonths 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total  Number  of  Pupils 

30 

30 

30 

1 

Scribble 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Random  letters  or  symbols 

22 

0 

0 

3 

Drawing 

29 

0 

0 

4 

String  of  letters 

8 

0 

0 

5 

Coping  a print 

0 

18 

5 

6 

Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Consonants  represent  words 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Invented  spelling 

0 

5 

0 

9 

Transitional  spelling 

0 

14 

3 

10 

Conventional  spelling 

0 

10 

27 

lO.Results  of  the  Reflection  Logs 

The  pupils  of  the  study  group  were  asked  to  reflect  on  their  learning 
experiences  after  the  completion  of  the  Computer  edutainment  program. 
Pupils'  responses  for  each  question  were  as  follows: 

Question:  Of  all  the  things  you  have  done,  what  activities  did  you  like  most: 
the  computer  activities  or  the  pen  and  paper  activities? 

Overall,  all  the  pupils  mentioned  that  they  liked  the  computer  activities 
(edutainment)  more  than  pen  and  paper  activities. 

Question:  Of  all  the  games  you  have  played,  what  games  did  you  like  most? 

Most  of  the  pupils  mentioned  that  they  liked  all  the  games.  Some  pupils 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  games  that  admired  them  such  as  the  weather 
game,  the  family  jigsaw,  the  transport  jigsaw,  mother  card,  birthday  card, 
action  game,  and  shopping  game.  Here  are  some  typical  student  reflections 
about  what  they  liked  most: 
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jl  (Joilall  4-I*J  t AjaJ  J^i  (Jj^  L^lxJVl  cJ^  Ul  ” 

” J^l  C J^  L>*^ 


^ j on  j in  ci^  o^  l_i1£JI  ^ jj^j  l_iK3I j ^jll  j ^jaiUI  ^ vij^^c:.  jiiii  ” 

’’under 


4-^  j A^^)*JI  Sjjjl^  UJ^  t J^’  t L^lxJVl  cJ^  ” 

’’aLJI  ^ l^jtjjal  J djUUall  ^jjaLllI  4-^  t Aj*J 

L_u£j J .Ixjj  l^  ^I^Vl  4-^ 


Question:  Of  all  the  games  you  have  played,  what  games  did  you  like  least? 
Most  of  the  pupils  mentioned  that  they  liked  all  the  games. 


Question:  Did  you  like  writing  by  keyboard  or  by  pen?  Why? 


Overall,  all  the  pupils  mentioned  that  they  liked  using  keyboard  in  writing 
better  than  using  pen  because  it  contains  all  the  letters  and  numbers  and  helps 
them  write  quickly.  They  also  mentioned  that  the  keyboard  contains  the 
button  of  "backspace"  which  erases  their  errors  on  behalf  of  using  the  rubber. 
Here  are  some  typical  student  reflections  about  what  they  liked,  the  writing  by 
keyboard  or  by  pen 

jIj  uj  ji^Vi  J ^lijVi  ^ jL  3_jU£Ji  ui  ” 

J ^^)juaj  L_u^j  J A-^ jL  ui 


."back  space"^y"^'  j'jJ 

L_Sj^pJl  (j£-a-a3  l^JC’  (_JS  (jV  ^JjlLdl  Ul  " 


."l^j 


Question:  What  do  you  think,  the  computer  edutainment  was  interesting  or 
boring? 
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Overall,  all  the  pupils  mentioned  that  the  computer  edutainment  was  more 
interesting. 

Question:  Did  you  learn  from  the  computer  edutainment?  What  did  you 
learn? 

All  the  pupils  mentioned  that  they  learned  from  computer  edutainment.  They 
mentioned  that  they  learned  to  write  and  read.  Here  are  some  typical  student 
reflections  about  what  they  learned: 

dlAlxjl  CjlaJl  " 

dlAlxjl  J 1^1  J (jl  dlAlxjl  " 

CIiaLijIj  CLiaLijI" 


Discussion 

The  present  study  attempted  to  investigate  the  effect  of  using  computer 
edutainment  program  on  developing  2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills.  The 
results  of  the  study  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Enrichment  Writing  Activities  Needs  Assessment  Survey  ( 
EWANA) 

Forty  primary  teachers  (N  = 40)  were  surveyed.  The  overall  total 
survey  was  examined  to  determine  if  there  was  a need  for  enrichment  writing 
activities  containing  certain  attributes  to  develop  2nd  graders'  writing  skills. 
Findings  indicated  that  primary  teachers  needed  such  activities.  This  finding 
is  confirmed  with  an  overall  mean  score  of  p = 4.25  and  standard  deviation  o 
= .824  on  the  EWANA  survey.  The  overall  mean  score  exceeded  the  cut  off 
score  of  p = 3.5  established  before  the  survey  was  given.  Median  and  mode 
scores  of  4.0  provided  further  evidence  to  support  the  need  for  enrichment 
writing  activities.  Subtotals  from  the  four  research  constructs  of  the  EWANA 
survey  were  also  studied.  Findings  indicated  that  primary  teachers  identified 
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opportunities  to  scaffold  student  learning  as  a top  priority  when  teaching 
writing  skills.  The  teachers’  responses  pertaining  to  this  construct  produced  a 
mean  score  of  p = 4.50  and  standard  deviation  o = .872  and  was  the  highest- 
ranking  construct  of  the  EWANA  survey.  The  second  highest-ranking 
construct  of  the  EWANA  survey  pertained  to  the  overall  resource 
construction.  The  teachers’  responses  pertaining  to  this  construct  produced  a 
score  of  p = 4.233  and  a = .807.  The  third  highest-ranking  construct  of  the 
EWANA  survey  pertained  to  the  use  of  differentiation  to  address  individual 
student  needs.  Scores  from  the  teachers’  responses  produced  a score  of  p = 
4.225  and  a = .727.  The  lowest-ranking  construct  involved  multiple 
opportunities  for  learning  through  repetition.  Although  it  had  the  lowest 
score,  it  still  produced  a score  of  p = 4.05  and  a = .891. 

2.  Technology  survey 

Results  obtained  from  the  technology  survey  revealed  that  twenty- 
seven  pupils  stated  that  they  did  not  have  computer  at  their  home  and 
therefore  they  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  Of  the  thirty  pupils,  three 
pupils  stated  that  they  had  computers  at  home  and  they  played  games  but  not 
educational.  All  the  thirty  pupils  stated  that  they  did  not  use  computer  at 
school  and  they  did  not  have  an  idea  about  computer  games. 

3.  The  Pr-Post  Electronic  Writing  Test 

Results  obtained  from  the  posttests  of  the  writing  skills  revealed  that 
there  are  significant  differences  favoring  the  study  group  in  the  posttest.  The 
degree  of  improvement  reflected  pupils'  abilities  to  acquire  and  use  the 
intended  writing  skills.  Thus,  the  first  hypothesis  was  confirmed.  This 
coincide  with  the  results  reached  by  (Chuang&  Chen,  (2009),  Feng  (2009)  , 
Christiansen  (2009),  Kamati  (2008),  Lansiquot  (2008),  Jaramillo  (2007), 
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Dogan  (2007),  Kulla-Abbott  (2006),  Warren  (2006),  Baylen,  Lansiquot 
(2008)  (2001),  Fan  (1996),  Waldman  (1995)  and  Jurenovich  (1994). 


4. The  Pre-post  paper  and  pencil  Writing  Test 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  results  of  the  pre-test  indicated  that 
pupils  were  in  the  emerging  stage  of  writing  in  which  children  convey 
message  using  a drawing  and  some  random  letters  to  convey  message 
(Fiderer,  1998)  (See  Appendix  (D),  pp.  475).  At  the  end  of  the  program,  they 
moved  to  the  conventional  stage  of  writing.  This  became  evident  in  the  results 
of  the  post-test  administration  of  the  measures  of  writing  quality  which 
indicated  that  there  was  a statistically  significant  difference  between  the  pre- 
test and  post-test  in  favor  in  the  post  test  in  the  four  quality  areas:  (1)  content 
and  ideas,  (2)  style,  (3)  the  organization  and  form  and  (4)  conventions  of 
print.  Thus,  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  six  hypotheses  were  confirmed. 
This  coincide  with  the  results  reached  by  Warren  (2006),  Wagner  (2008), 
Feng  (2009),  , Dogan  (2007),  Lorber  (2004),  Honeycutt  (2005),  Lin  (2009), 
Kulla-Abbott  (2006),  Conard  (2002),  Abramson  (2002),  Dogan  (2007), 
Briggs-Cummings  (2001),  O'Brien  (1999),  Lansiquot  (2008)  and  Donovan 
(1998). 

5.  Vocabulary  Test 

Results  obtained  from  the  posttest  of  the  vocabulary  test  revealed  that 
there  are  significant  differences  favoring  the  study  group  in  the  posttest.  The 
degree  of  improvement  reflected  pupils'  abilities  to  acquire  a great  deal  of 
vocabulary.  Thus,  the  seventh  hypothesis  is  confirmed.  This  coincide  with  the 
results  reached  by  Shaw  (2009),  Warren  (2006),  Yip&  Kwan  (2006),  Chen, 
Zhaohui  (2006),  Kim  (2006),  Hernandez  (2004),  Abraham  (2001),  Feng 
(2009)  Abraham  (2001),Iheanacho  (1997),  Siribodhi  (1995). 
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6.  Artifacts  (Writing  Samples) 

Every  week,  pupils  were  given  ample  opportunities  to  write 
independently  in  their  journal.  They  were  allowed  to  use  the  words 
implemented  in  the  computer  edutainment  and  strategies  they  have  practiced 
to  be  good  writers.  Prior  to  creating  writing  samples,  the  pupils  were 
encouraged  to  share  personal  experiences  and  the  researcher  prompted  and 
brainstormed  them  to  assist  them  with  their  writing. 

Prior  to  discussing  the  results  obtained  from  the  work  samples,  the 
researcher  will  define  three  categories  that  will  be  used  during  this  discussion; 
primary  writing  (emergent  stage),  personal  writing  (developing  stage),  and 
exceptional  writing  (conventional  stage).  Primary  writing  (emergent  stage) 
consisted  of  samples  that  incorporated  a drawing  with  random  letters  or 
symbols  that  do  not  convey  meaning  and  others  cannot  read  it.  Personal 
writing  (developing  stage)  consisted  of  samples  that  incorporated  one  or  two 
simple  repetitive  sentences  that  convey  meaning,  can  be  read  by  others,  use 
invented  spelling,  and  sometimes  using  spaces  to  separate  words.  Exceptional 
writing  (capable  stage)  consisted  of  samples  that  incorporated  texts  that 
convey  a clear  message,  demonstrate  conventions  (in  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization),  supply  relevant  details,  and  demonstrate  coherently  organized 
ideas.  In  this  final  stage,  all  the  pupils  internalized  and  transferred  the  writing 
strategies  and  concepts  they  have  learned  to  their  independent  writing. 

The  researcher  decided  to  analyze  the  writing  samples  on  three  key 
times  of  the  first  term  of  the  academic  year  (October,  November,  and 
December  2010).  Looking  at  these  periodic  writing  samples  would  allow  the 
researcher  to  examine  the  pupils'  performance  and  any  progress  they  have 
made  within  their  writing.  Writing  is  a very  progressive  performance;  pupils 
need  to  move  from  the  emergent  stage  to  developing  stage  and  finally  to  the 
exceptional  or  capable  stage.  Each  pupil  moves  through  these  stages  at  their 
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own  pace.  The  target  is  that  all  pupils  can  strive  for  the  developing  stage  to 
the  conventional  stage  or  exceptional  level  of  writing. 

Primary  Stage  Writing  Samples 

All  pupils'  initial  writing  sample  dated  October  2010  showed  random 

letters  with  mostly  upper  case  letters  and  predominantly  recorded  consonants. 
Some  pupils  used  a combination  of  upper  and  lower  case  letters.  There  was  no 
meaningful  message.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  their  last  writing  samples  had 
progressed  into  the  personal  stage  (developing  stage)  of  writing  (Appendix 
(D),  PP.  475). 

Personal  Stage  of  Writing 

The  second  stage  of  writing,  the  researeher  examined,  is  considered  the 
personal  stage  (developing  stage)  of  writing.  A great  deal  of  pupils'  writing 
samples  dated  November  2010  showed  a detail  picture  drawn  with  one  or  two 
simple  sentenees.  This  time  they  wrote  with  assistanee  (scaffolds)  such  as 
using  resources  (words  from  word  wall  or  from  the  eomputer  edutainment), 
peer  assistance,  and  teacher  assistance.  Some  pupils  used  repetitive  sentences 
and  direetionality  to  convey  a message.  Their  messages  can  be  read  by  others, 
and  they  sometimes  used  spaces  to  separate  words.  This  was  a fast 
improvement  for  pupils  (Appendix  (D),  PP.  475). 

Exceptional  Stage  of  writing 

Pupils'  writing  samples  dated  December  2010  showed  a detailed  picture 
drawn  with  more  detailed  aecompanied  and  with  multiple  sentences  and  ideas 
to  enhanee  their  writing.  This  was  a fast  improvement  for  pupils.  They  were 
able  to  write  these  ideas  without  assistanee  from  their  peers  or  the  teacher. 
They  have  a well-developed  sentence.  They  incorporated  proper  punctuation 
and  directionality.  There  was  evidenee  of  spaees  between  the  words  and  they 
ended  their  sentenees  using  a period  (Appendix  (D),  PP.  475). 
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Finally,  all  the  pupils  showed  individual  progress  in  their  writing.  All 
of  them  moved  from  the  primary  stage  (emergent  stage)  of  writing  to 
developing  stage  and  finally  to  the  exceptional  or  conventional  stage. 
Exceptional  writing  for  pupils  consists  of  well-developed  sentences 
accompanied  with  multiple  ideas.  The  results  from  this  assessment  suggest 
improvements  in  the  pupils'  writing  performance.  Thus,  suggesting  that  the 
computer  edutainment  has  had  a positive  and  desirable  outcome  with  the  2nd 
primary  graders.  This  coincide  with  the  results  reached  by  Warren  (2006), 
Wagner  (2008),  Feng  (2009),  Dogan  (2007),  Lorber  (2004). 

7.  Self-  Assessment  Checklist 

The  computer  edutainment  program  enhanced  pupils'  self-assessment  to 
revise  and  assess  their  writing.  Investigating  the  impact  of  self-assessment, 
researchers  asserted  that  when  learners  reflect  on  their  strengths  and 
deficiencies,  they  could  make  their  own  discoveries  and  identify  what  they 
need  to  work  on  and  consequently  they  develop  their  writing  skills. 

At  the  beginning,  some  pupils  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  use  this 
checklist  but  with  the  teacher's  guidance,  they  became  skillful  bit  by  bit  in 
using  this  checklist.  Time  over  time,  pupils  became  aware  of  the  checklist 
items  and  considered  them  while  they  were  writing.  The  successful  indicators 
of  the  self-assessment  checklist  appeared  in  pupils'  writing  samples  of  the 
exceptional  (capable)  stage  of  writing  as  categorized  by  the  researcher 
(Appendix  (D),  PP.  475).  The  researcher  recognized  the  success  and 
effectiveness  of  the  self-assessment  checklist  after  analyzing  pupils'  writing 
samples.  The  researcher  confirmed  that  the  pupils  internalized  the  checklist 
items  and  therefore  achieved  in  their  writing. 

8.  Reflection  Logs 

It  was  noticeable  that  computer  edutainment  satisfied  the  pupils.  This 
was  evident  in  the  responses  obtained  from  the  reflection  logs,  which  reported 
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high  levels  of  involvement,  motivation,  interest,  and  confidence.  This 
coincides  with  the  results  reached  by  Feng,  (2009),  Shaw  (2009),  Harris 
(2008),  Mendez  (2006);  (Tuzun)  2004,  Thomson  and  Dass  (2000),  Toth 
(2002),  Honeycutt  (2005)  Dogan  (2007)  and  Herselman  (1999). 

9.  The  Writing  Strategies  Checklist 

Writing  is  more  than  a piece  of  written  work  that  we  are  evaluating.  It 
is  the  way  children  utilize  strategies  they  have  practiced  during  writing 
course.  It  is  also  their  disposition  towards  writing-  initiative,  curiosity,  risk 
taking,  determination,  and  a willingness  to  leam  from  others. 

At  the  end  of  data  collection  period,  the  researcher  began  a second 
wave  of  data  analysis  that  focused  on  the  pupils'  use  (transfer)  of  the 
strategies  and  concepts  the  researcher  had  taught.  The  researcher  designed  a 
checklist  for  each  pupil  then  checked  off  the  strategies  and  concepts  he  had 
observed  as  the  pupil  was  writing.  Each  month  the  writing  strategies  checklist 
was  completed  for  each  child.  Observations,  field  notes,  and  pupils'  writing 
samples  were  used  to  complete  the  checklist.  The  data  from  the  checklist  were 
then  compiled  for  each  child  to  form  an  overall  picture  of  the  strategies  each 
used  over  the  course  of  the  study.  A composite  picture  of  the  strategies  used 
by  the  pupils  as  a whole  was  also  devised. 

The  data  obtained  from  the  checklist  was  information  about  the  pupils' 
transfer  of  the  strategies  and  concepts  the  researcher  taught  them  during  the 
program  to  their  independent  writing.  The  researcher  observed  pupils  as  they 
wrote  in  their  journals  and  used  the  checklist  to  document  overt  evidence  of 
the  pupils  using  the  concepts  and  strategies  that  the  researcher  had  taught. 
Then,  the  researcher  conferred  with  each  of  the  pupils  about  their  writing, 
seeking  strategies  information  about  covert  strategies  use  (e.g.,  "How  did  you 
figure  out  the  spelling  of  that  word?").  The  researcher  checked  off  the 
strategies  and  concepts  that  became  clear  as  to  their  strategy  use,  based  on 
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how  they  described  their  work.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  researcher  collected 
the  journal  entry  samples  and  included  them  as  data  source. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  researcher  examined  the  pupils'  journal 
writing  samples  and  his  field  notes  and  documented  whether  the  pupils: 

used  the  resources  for  writing, 

had  assimilated  what  came  through  the  computer  edutainment  into 
their  repertoire  and  were  able  to  use  it  in  their  independent  writing 
without  assistance,  and 

used  other  strategies  or  concepts  of  writing  as  they  wrote  (e.g.,  return 
sweep,  directionality,  word  chunks,  manipulation  of  phonemes, 
phonemic  segmentation). 

By  using  the  wring  strategies  checklist,  the  researcher  was  also  able  to 
know  how  the  writing  strategies  and  concepts  were  used-independently 
or  with  support  (i.e.  using  resources,  peer  support,  teacher  support). 
The  researcher  wanted  to  determine  whether  or  not  pupils  used  some 
support  system  to  complete  their  endeavor  or  if  they  had  assimilated 
these  strategies  into  their  independent  writing  habits. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  regarding  transfer  to  the  pupils'  independent 
writing  yielded  these  results: 

The  writing  strategies  and  concepts  appeared  to  be  within  the  zone  of 
proximal  development  for  the  subject  of  the  study.  The  information  that 
the  researcher  presented  was  immediately  useful  for  and  supportive  of 
their  writing  endeavor. 

These  pupils  typically  began  to  use  the  concepts  and  strategies  the 
researcher  taught  within  the  duration  of  instruction.  They  used  the 
resources,  peer  assistance,  and  teacher  assistance  consistently 
throughout  the  program  as  a resource  for  their  writing.  Then  these 
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strategies  gradually  decreased  and  they  gradually  internalized  the  other 
strategies  and  transferred  them  to  their  independent  writing. 

The  pupils'  internalization  of  the  writing  concepts  and  strategies  was 
fast. 

These  findings  suggest  that  computer  edutainment  program  can  best 
support  young  pupils'  writing  development  when  the  lessons  are  geared 
towards  pupils'  instructional  level  that  is,  when  the  information  makes  sense 
to  them  and  is  immediately  useful  for  their  writing.  Vygotsky  (1978)  suggests 
that  this  kind  of  instruction  reaches  pupils  in  the  zone  of  proximal 
development,  allowing  them  to  move  steadily  forward  with  the  necessary 
support  they  need  to  be  successful.  In  the  end,  it  is  clear  that  all  pupils  were 
able  to  use  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  use  of  computer  edutainment  program 
to  support  their  independent  writing.  This  coincides  with  the  results  reached 
by  Chuang&  Chen  (2009),  Feng  (2009),  Lin  (2009),  Wagner  (2008), 
Heidelberg  (2008),  Harris  (2008),  Mendez  (2006),  Dogan  (2007),  and  Kim 
(2006). 

10.  The  Writing  Development  Record 

Another  measure  of  the  children's  growth  as  writers  was  done  by  rating 

the  writing  samples  with  the  help  of  the  Writing  Development  Record.  The 
writing  samples  were  reviewed  and  an  individual  form  was  completed  for 
each  child,  recording  the  level  of  writing  they  were  displaying  every  month. 
The  children's  individual  data  were  then  combined  to  form  Table  17,  a 
composite  display  of  the  writing  development  for  the  class. 

This  table  is  based  on  the  writing  the  children  did  all  the  month  long. 
By  looking  through  the  table  month  by  month  one  can  see  the  tremendous 
growth  the  children  made  in  their  writing  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
December.  They  began  writing  in  the  form  of  random  letters,  drawing,  and 
string  of  letters  until  they  reached  the  conventional  stage  of  writing.  Thus,  the 
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results  shown  in  table  17  confirmed  the  effectiveness  of  using  computer 
edutainment  in  developing  writing  skills  for  2nd  primary  graders. 

Reflections  on  Pupils’  Interaction 

All  the  pupils'  comments  towards  computer  edutainment  were  positive. 

During  pupils'  use  of  computer  edutainment,  the  researcher's  observation 
revealed  the  following; 

0 Increased  motivation 

Computer  edutainment  helped  pupils  develop  their  interest  and  devote 
more  attention  to  learn  writing.  This  was  clearly  the  case  in  specific 
observations.  On  each  session,  pupils  would  race  to  their  computers  as  early 
as  possible  to  begin  their  computer  edutainment  activities.  Upon  completion 
of  their  task,  they  would  check  other  computer  activities  before  beginning 
these  activities. 

E Increased  self  confidence 

Moreover,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  pupils  also  experienced 
increased  Confidence  in  their  ability  to  use  the  new  computer  program.  In 
turn,  this  increased  self-confidence  undoubtedly  explained  the  spontaneously 
attitude  that  most  of  the  pupils  adopted  toward  computer  edutainment 
activities  and  the  perseverance  that  they  showed  in  accomplishing  the 
activities. 

E Developed  self-assessment 

Computer  edutainment  helped  pupils  become  self-reliant  and  evaluate 
their  own  writing.  Self-assessment  had  the  benefit  of  encouraging  pupils  to 
reflect  on  their  work.  Pupils  were  able  to  self-reflect  on  their  writing.  As  they 
became  self-reflectors,  they  were  able  to  recognize  the  errors  in  their  writing 
and  set  specific  goals  for  future  writing. 
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E Increased  vocabulary  use 

All  computer  edutainment  activities  led  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
vocabulary  items.  Pupils  improved  in  recalling  words  and  using  these  words. 
This  was  evident  through  their  scores  in  the  vocabulary  test. 

E Developed  writing  skills 

All  computer  edutainment  activities  developed  pupils'  writing  skills. 
They  were  able  to  write  simple  meaningful  sentences  and  write  about  specific 
topics.  They  were  able  to  use  writing  as  a process  in  which  they  share  their 
ideas,  draft,  and  use  a checklist  to  revise  their  writing. 

E Increased  participation 

Pupils  who  had  previously  been  passive  at  the  beginning  became  more 
involved.  Shy  pupils  also  had  the  opportunity  to  benefit  by  such  student 
centered  and  collaborative  learning.  There  was  greater  interaction  among 
pupils. 

Implications 

These  high  gains  obtained  by  the  participants  of  the  study  group  on 
post  measures  could  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  computer  edutainment 
program  that  is  mainly  based  on  the  idea  of  scaffolds  to  develop  pupils 
writing  skills. 

Among  the  variables  that  may  have  accounted  for  a positive  effect  of 
the  computer  edutainment  program  are; 

1.  Theoretical  Implications 

This  study  was  cast  within  the  framework  of  Vygotsky's  theory  of 
learning  and  development.  First  and  foremost,  Vygotsky  proposed  the  notion 
of  scaffolding  and  learning  process.  Data  from  this  study  provided  evidence 
that  the  scaffolding  and  the  computer  edutainment  helped  pupils  move  from 
assisted  learning  to  independent  performance.  There  were  a variety  of  other 
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factors  that  may  also  have  influenced  the  outcome  of  the  study.  Within  the 
computer  lab,  the  pupils  experienced  interactions  with  each  other,  interactions 
with  the  teacher,  and  interactions  with  the  computer  edutainment  program. 
The  outcomes  of  the  research  further  support  Vygotsky's  theory  that  learning 
and  development  take  place  within  the  cultural  context  in  which  one 
functions. 

This  study  has  supported  the  flndings  of  others  who  have  researched 
edutainment  and  literacy.  These  studies  show  how  children  share  strength  ( 
Vygotsky,  1978  cited  in  Sehmuck,  2009),  as  well  as  the  positive  outcomes  of 
pupils  working  together  ( Johnson  &Johnson,  1975,  1987,  1994)  eited  in 
Schmuck  (2009).  The  computer  edutainment  program  helped  the  reseacher  to 
closely  observe,  analyze,  ehange,  and  refleet  on  my  program.  This  study 
found  various  types  of  interaetion  and  involvement.  Mixed-ability  grouping 
suggests  that  teaehers  should  vary  pupils'  partnerships.  When  pupil  worked  in 
collaborative  with  others  this  enhaneed  pupils'  writing  processes  and 
behaviors. 

2.  Peer  Collaboration 

Allowing  pupils  to  work  collaboratively  enables  them  to  think  aloud 
about  their  thought  processes  and  writing  processes  than  working  alone.  The 
researcher  had  a strong  belief  that  collaborative  learning  supports  higher 
achievement,  develops  thinking  skills  and  deeper  understanding,  allows  for 
more  enjoyable  learning,  develops  understanding,  allows  for  more  enjoyable 
learning,  promotes  positive  views  about  others  and  self,  helps  self-acceptanee, 
and  builds  self-esteem  whether  this  be  with  a similar-ability  or  a mixed  ability 
partner. 
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3.  The  Computer  Edutainment  Program 

The  instructional  model  used  in  this  study  is  called  CALL  (Computer 

Assisted  Language  Learning).  This  model  tried  to  achieve  its  optimal  benefits 
through  the  following: 

“ Fostering  learning  through  a variety  of  activities  applied  to 
different  learning  styles. 

“ Developing  pupils'  motivation  as  they  get  immediate  feedback. 

“ Presenting  authentic  material  for  study. 

- Enhancing  flexibility,  pupils'  writing,  accessibility,  interactivity, 
and  convenience. 

“ Developing  greater  interaction  between  the  pupils  and  other 
pupils. 

4.  The  Learning  Scaffolds 

There  were  pieces  of  scaffolding  that  helped  pupils  be  successful  in 
their  writing.  Lehmann  (2004),  Indrisano  and  Paratore  (2005)  suggested  the 
following  scaffolds  for  pupils  to  be  successful  writers: 

The  use  of  patterned  writing  (patterned  sentences)  that  provide  a 
consistent  model  of  predictable  language  and  discourse  patterns. 

■/  Breaking  down  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  into  a manageable 
chunk.  ( e.g.  presenting  the  sentence  writing  gradually  by 
completing  one  missing  word  or  two  or  three  missing  words 
through  writing  the  whole  sentences  independently. 

■/  Providing  visual  and  auditory  clues  (verbal  explanation)  in  the 
edutainment  program. 

■/  Providing  immediate  feedback  after  each  response. 

■/  Directing  pupils  during  their  writing  activities. 
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Having  pupils  share  their  thoughts  verbally  with  a partner,  which 
will  increase  comprehension  and  generate  new  ideas  for  each 
pupil. 

■/  Breaking  the  writing  lesson  into  phases  (interactive  writing, 
guided  writing,  dependent  writing  (journaling),  self-assessment, 
and  conferring. 

Dividing  pupils  into  pairs  so  that  their  talents  and  abilities 
complemented  one  another.  For  example,  the  teacher  might  have 
paired  a high  level  pupil  with  a low  level  pupil. 

5.  Conferencing 

At  the  beginning  and  during  pupils'  access  to  computer  edutainment, 
the  teacher  made  a roving  conference.  The  purpose  of  roving  conference  is  to 
motivate  and  to  check  progress.  The  teacher  walked  around  pupils  to  check, 
assist  pupils,  look  at  what  they  had  done  so  far,  keep  track  of  children  having 
problems,  and  motivate  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  especially  after  pupils  had  finished  their 
journal  writing,  an  individual  and  whole  class  conference  was  held  to  discuss 
the  writing  performance  of  all  the  pupils  and  reveal  points  of  strength  and 
points  of  weakness  so  that  they  might  consider  in  their  writing  in  the 
following  times.  The  teacher  conferred  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  items  of  the  self  assessment  checklist  were  achieved  in  his  writing.  He 
took  the  pupil's  checklist  and  let  the  pupil  read  his  writing  before  the  class. 
Then,  the  teacher  started  to  give  the  suitable  feedback  to  what  the  pupil  wrote 
and  what  he  checked  off  in  his  self  assessment  checklist.  The  teacher'  role 
here  was  to  extract  points  of  weakness  in  the  pupils'  writing,  write  them  on 
the  keyboard,  and  ask  them  to  comment  on  concerning  the  use  of 
capitalization,  punctuation,  space.... etc.  All  the  learners  were  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  conference  putting  forwards  their  opinions  and  suggesting 
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alternatives  for  their  peers'  writing  errors.  This  dialogue  during  conference 
was  extremely  effective  in  many  ways.  The  fact  that  the  teacher  would  verify 
whether  pupils  had  assimilated  what  they  were  taught  during  the  computer 
edutainment  program  and  therefore  he  could  focus  on  the  areas  that  they  did 
not  grasp.  In  addition,  pupils  had  to  reflect  on  their  peers'  writing  and  this  in 
turn  provided  them  with  critical  thinking  skills,  communicating,  negotiation 
skills,  group  decision-making,  motivation,  interest,  self-efficacy,  and 
engagement.  It  also  enhanced  their  writing  skills.  This  assertion  coincides 
with  the  results  of  Kirriemuir  & McFarlane  (2004),  Prensky  (2004),  Hoffman 
(2005),  Honeycutt  (2005),  Kirk,  (2004),Kriz  (2003),  Manwell  (2005), 
Hussain  et  al.,  (2003),  Christopher  (2007),  Rosas,  et  al.,  (2003),  and  Thomson 
and  Dass  (2000). 

6.  Self-Assessment 

After  finishing  journal  writing,  each  pupil  was  given  a self  assessment 
checklist.  In  the  first  sessions,  the  self  assessment  checklist  was  administered 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  until  they  accustomed  to  using  it 
independently.  The  teacher  read  all  the  checklist  items  for  pupils  and  asked 
them  to  check  off  items  that  were  achieved  in  their  writing. 

Constructive  and  objective  feedback  from  this  assessment  helped  them 
internalize  the  checklist  items  and  apply  them  in  their  writing.  The  ultimate 
goal  here  was  to  train  pupils  in  self-assessment  to  reflect  on  their  work  so  that 
they  become  able  to  assess  their  own  writing  at  any  time  without  teacher 
assessment  and  to  become  self-reliant  and  evaluate  their  own  writing  when 
teachers  are  not  around.  By  using  the  self-assessment,  pupils  were  able  to 
know  what  they  had  to  work  on  while  writing  and  what  to  avoid  in  order  to  be 
a good  writer.  When  pupils  were  required  to  self-reflect,  they  learned  to 
recognize  any  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  or  other  areas, 
and  set  specific  goals  for  their  future  writing  performance.  As  they  looked  at 
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the  different  criteria,  they  were  asked  to  form  a judgment  about  their  writing 
in  relation  to  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  checklist.  Self-assessment  (Self- 
Reflection)  motivated  pupils  to  challenge  themselves  toward  more  proficient 
writing.  Moreover,  it  helped  them  be  aware  of  the  writing  strategies  and 
concepts  that  achieved  time  over  time  in  their  independent  writing. 


7.  Teaching  Methods,  Strategies,  and  Techniques  of  Presentation 

The  selected  teaching  methods,  strategies,  and  techniques  used  in  the 
implementation  of  the  computer  edutainment  program  helped  achieve  high 
gains  in  pupils'  writing.  Interactive  writing,  guided  writing,  analogy, 
scaffolded  writing,  discussion,  conferencing,  chunking,  manipulation  of  initial 
phonemes  to  change  words,  re-reading  constantly,  sound/symbol 
correspondence,  phonemic  segmentation,  journaling  and  drawing  are  some 
examples  of  these  methods,  strategies  and  techniques  that  helped  pupils 
enhance  their  writing. 

8.  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  procedures  used  in  the  present  study  were  various.  They 
included  objectives  items  (completion,  multiple  choice),  the  essay  writing 
items  (assigned  topic  written  in  their  journal),  and  productive  exercises 
(making  lists,  birthday  cards,  mother  card,  shopping  list).  These  types  were 
used  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  study.  This  helped  making  pupils  paying 
attention,  studying  and  revising  the  presented  material.  The  use  of  test 
focused  on  the  skills  most  emphasized  in  the  program. 

Conclusion 

The  study  results  indicated  the  effectiveness  of  the  computer 
edutainment  in  developing  2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills,  self- 
assessment,  and  vocabulary  acquisition.  This  proves  that  the  computer 
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edutainment  is  extremely  effective  for  pupils.  It  certainly  lefts  a long  lasting 
impact  that  will  remain  in  their  repertoire  of  writing  experiences  and  push 
them  to  be  creative  writers  in  the  future. 

Chapter  5 will  present  the  research  summary,  including  Statement  of 
the  problem,  research  questions,  research  hypotheses,  research  significance, 
research  limitations,  participants  of  the  study,  research  design,  research 
variables,  instruments,  piloting  the  instruments,  research  procedures,  findings 
and  discussion,  recommendations,  and  suggestions  for  further  research. 
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Chapter  v 

Summary  of  the  Study 


CHAPTER  5 

Summary  of  the  Study 

The  present  study  investigated  the  effeet  of  using  eomputer  edutainment  on 
developing  2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills. 

Statement  of  the  problem 

The  study  problem  ean  be  identified  in  the  Egyptian  2nd  year  primary 
school  pupils'  lack  of  the  necessary  EFL  writing  skills.  This  might  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  English  program  in  the  "Hand  in  Hand"  English 
textbook  of  primary  two  gives  more  concentration  on  the  oral  communication 
skills  than  the  writing  skills.  The  writing  skills  in  "Hand  in  Hand"  are 
restricted  to  mechanics  skills,  especially  copying  and  following  principles  of 
good  handwriting.  As  mentioned  in  'Hand  in  Hand',  teacher's  guide  all  the 
writing  activities  are  designed,  specifically,  to  help  pupils  acquire  good  life- 
long handwriting  habits.  It  concentrates  on  lower  writing  skills.  Therefore,  the 
current  study  attempted  to  develop  their  writing  skills  through  the  use  of 
computer  edutainment. 

Research  Questions 

The  present  study  attempted  to  answer  the  following  question: 

"How  effective  would  be  the  use  of  computer  edutainment  on  developing  2nd 
primary  graders'  writing  skills?" 

This  major  question  branches  out  into  the  following  sub  questions: 

1.  Do  teachers  need  enrichment  writing  activities  containing  certain 

attributes  to  teach  2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills? 

2.  What  influence  does  computer  edutainment  have  on  the  quality  of 

pupils'  writing? 
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3.  What  influence  does  the  computer  edutainment  have  on  the  quantity  of 

pupils'  vocabulary? 

4.  What  influence  does  the  computer  edutainment  have  on  pupils'  self- 

assessment? 

5.  Are  the  2nd  primary  graders  satisfied  with  computer  edutainment? 

6.  Are  the  writing  strategies  and  concepts  the  pupils  learned  during  their 

computer  edutainment  program  transferred  to  their  independent 
writing? 

7.  What  development  in  pupils'  writing  will  be  demonstrated  by  pupils  in 
an  edutainment  environment? 

Research  Objectives 

In  an  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  current  study,  the 
researcher  sought  to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Identifying  the  effect  of  using  computer  edutainment  on  developing 
2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills. 

2.  Identifying  the  effect  of  using  computer  edutainment  on  developing 
2nd  primary  graders'  vocabulary. 

3.  Identifying  the  effect  of  using  computer  edutainment  on  developing 
2nd  primary  graders'  self-assessment. 

4.  Identifying  pupils'  reflection  on  using  computer  edutainment  program 

5.  Surveying  the  primary  stage  teachers  about  their  need  of  enrichment 
writing  activities. 

Research  Hypotheses 

The  following  hypotheses  were  tested: 

1 . There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  means  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  of  the 
writing  skills  on  the  electronic  writing  test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 
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2.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the 
quality  of  writing  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor  of  the 
post-test. 

3.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the 
area  of  ideas  and  content  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor 
of  the  post-test. 

4.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the 
area  of  style  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor  of  the  post- 
test. 

5.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the 
area  of  organization  and  form  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in 
favor  of  the  post-test. 

6.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the 
area  of  convention  of  print  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor 
of  the  post-test. 

7.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  post-test  in  the 
quantity  of  vocabulary  on  the  vocabulary  test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

Research  Significance 

The  present  study  was  expected  to  investigate  the  effect  of  using 
computer  Edutainment  on  developing  2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills. 
Furthermore,  the  present  study  would: 
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a-  Provide  a pleasant  learning  environment  for  pupils  to  acquire  and 
practice  language  as  the  best  learning  environment  is  the  one  in  which 
children  are  able  to  have  fun. 

b-  Provide  English  language  teachers,  supervisors  and  curriculum 
designers  with  a list  of  writing  skills  necessary  for  2nd  primary  graders 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  while  planning  and  designing  the  writing 
activities  suitable  for  those  as  well  as  during  evaluating  their  overall 
writing  skills. 

c-  Contribute  to  a rethinking  and  modification  of  the  teaching  method 
currently  adopted  to  develop  reading  writing  skills  in  the  Egyptian 
elementary  school. 

d-  Provide  elementary  school  teachers  with  better  understanding  of  the 
significant  role  of  computer  edutainment,  writing  strategies,  and 
scaffolds  and  consequently,  some  useful  implications  for  teaching 
writing  for  2nd  primary  graders. 

The  present  study  is,  hopefully,  expected  to  help: 

1.  Pupils  of  primary  two  develop  their  writing  skills. 

2.  Pupils  of  primary  two  internalize  the  writing  strategies  and  skills  they 
have  learned  and  transfer  them  to  their  writing. 

3.  The  curriculum  experts,  especially  those  who  work  as  consultant  in  the 
field  of  developing  CALL  systems,  develop  their  work  through  using 
edutainment  as  a base  for  their  designs. 

4.  The  primary  stage  teachers  by  offering  e-  writing  test  for  the  first  time 
for  assessing  pupils'  writing  skills. 
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Research  Limitations 

The  present  study  was  limited  to: 

1 . A number  of  thirty  pupils  enrolled  in  a governmental  primary  school  in 
Bani  Hamad,  El-Minia. 

2.  A proposed  program  of  enrichment  writing  activities  designed  by  the 
researcher  and  based  on  computer  edutainment. 

Participants  of  the  Study 

A number  of  approximately  30  second  graders  were  chosen  from 
among  larger  population  enrolled  in  governmental  primary  school  in  Bani 
Hamad,  Minia.  The  pupils'  median  age  ranged  from  7 to  8 years  old.  The 
participants  of  this  study  were  randomly  selected.  They  represented  one  class 
of  2nd  primary  graders  at  Bani  Hamad  School,  El-Minia. 

Research  Design 

The  present  study  adopted  the  pre-  experimental  design.  The  study  was 
used  one  group-pretest-posttest  design.  In  this  design,  comparing  the  mean 
scores  of  the  pretest  with  the  mean  scores  of  the  posttest  was  used  to 
determine  how  far  the  independent  variable  (in  this  study.  Computer 
edutainment)  affected  the  dependent  variable  (2nd  primary  graders"  writing 
skills). 

Research  Variables 

The  independent  variables 

This  refers  to  the  treatment  used  in  the  study  (the  proposed  program 
based  on  computer  edutainment). 

ft  The  dependent  variables 

This  refers  to  the  experimental  group  pupils'  performance  in  writing. 
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Instruments 

The  researcher  designed  and  built  a number  of  tools  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  study: 

1.  Enrichment  Writing  Activities  Needs  Assessment  survey  (EWANA 
SURVEY). 

2.  Technology  survey. 

3.  A writing  skills  questionnaire. 

4.  Pre-post  electronic  writing  test. 

5.  Pre-post  pencil  and  paper  writing  test. 

6.  Pre-post  vocabulary  test. 

7.  Writing  analytical  scoring  rubric. 

8.  A self-  assessment  writing  checklist. 

9.  Reflection  logs. 

10.  Writing  samples 

1 1 . Writing  Development  Record 

12.  A proposed  program  based  on  computer  edutainment  program  designed 
by  the  researcher  to  develop  the  writing  skills  of  the  2nd  primary 
graders. 

Piloting  the  Instruments 

A Pilot  study  began  two  weeks  before  the  real  experimentation  to 
determine  the  validity  and  the  reliability  of  the  tools. 

Research  Procedures 

1 . Assessing  pupilss'  need  through  administering  a survey  to  teachers  of 
the  primary  stage. 

2.  Reviewing  the  related  literature  to  identify  the  basis  on  which  computer 
edutainment  is  based. 

3.  Stating  the  general  and  behavioral  objectives  of  the  program. 

4.  Designing  the  computer  edutainment  program. 
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5.  Validating  of  the  program  by  a panel  of  jury. 

6.  Constructing  the  tools  and  validating  them  by  the  EFL  experts. 

7.  Selecting  the  sample  randomly  from  among  Minia  governorate,  Bani 
Hamad  primary  school,  2“^^  year  pupils. 

8.  Equating  the  treatment  group  in  the  control  variables. 

9.  Pre-testing  the  treatment  group. 

10.  Training  (30)  pupils  of  the  treatment  group  on  the  use  of  the  computer 
for  two  weeks  before  the  experiment  to  make  sure  that  they  can  use  it 
appropriately. 

1 1 . Applying  the  computer  edutainment  program  on  the  treatment  group. 

12.  Post-testing  the  treatment  group  using  the  same  procedures  followed  in 
the  pre-testing  stage  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  program  used. 

13.  Comparing  the  pre-test  to  the  post-test  results. 

14.  Using  the  appropriate  statistical  methods  for  analyzing  the  obtained 
data. 

15.  Reporting  and  discussing  results. 

16.  Presenting  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  further  research. 

Findings  and  Discussion 

After  conducting  the  program  and  administering  the  tests,  T-test  and 
Eta-squared  formula  were  used  in  analyzing  the  obtained  data.  Scores  of  the 
study  group  in  the  pre  and  posttests  were  analyzed  and  compared.  Results 
revealed  the  following; 

1.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  means  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  of  the 
writing  skills  on  the  electronic  writing  test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

2.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the 
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quality  of  writing  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor  of  the  post- 
test. 

3.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the  area 
of  ideas  and  content  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor  of  the 
post-test. 

4.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the  area 
of  style  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

5.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the  area 
of  organization  and  form  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor  of 
the  post-test. 

6.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  the  post-test  in  the  area 
of  convention  of  print  on  the  paper  and  pencil-writing  test  in  favor  of  the 
post-test. 

7.  There  are  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
obtained  by  participants  in  the  pre-test  and  those  of  post-test  in  the 
quantity  of  vocabulary  on  the  vocabulary  test  in  favor  of  the  post-test. 

Recommendations 

In  light  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  present  study,  a number  of  points 

can  be  recommended: 

1.  Writing  skills  via  technology  use  in  the  primary  stage  should  be 
emphasized  in  teaching  writing. 

2.  Deliberation  attempts  should  be  made  to  help  pupils  in  the  primary 
stage  acquire  and  use  the  writing  as  early  as  possible. 
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3.  The  objectives  of  teaching  English  language  should  concentrate  on 
writing  skills  beyond  the  mechanics  level  and  emphasize  writing  as  a 
process.  Writing  to  learn  not  learning  to  write  should  be  a base  for 
teaching  writing  as  a part  of  language  learning. 

4.  Technology  skills  should  be  addressed  in  a mandatory  course  for  all  the 
grades  of  the  primary  school  pupils. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

This  section  includes  several  suggestions  for  future  research  involving 
the  use  of  the  Computer  edutainment  as  follows: 

1.  It  would  be  useful  to  replicate  this  research  program  with  other 
participants  to  make  use  of  the  impact  of  the  computer  edutainment  on 
them. 

2.  The  use  of  computer  edutainment  should  be  emphasized  as  a means  of 
teaching  and  developing  the  four  language  skills. 

3.  Investigating  the  effect  of  computer  edutainment  on  the  pupils'  creative 
writing. 

4.  Investigating  the  effect  of  computer  edutainment  on  the  pupils' 
phonological  awareness  and  vocabulary. 

5.  Investigating  the  relationship  between  computer  edutainment  and 
developing  the  four  skills  of  English  and  pupils'  attitude  towards 
English. 

6.  Investigating  the  effect  of  using  computer  edutainment  on  special  needs 
students. 

7.  A controlled  research  study  encompassing  a broader  sample  from 
multiple  school  districts  is  needed  in  order  to  increase  the 
generalization  of  the  findings. 
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Appendices 


Appendix  (A) 
Computer  Edutainment 

The  Teacher’s  Guidebook 
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Overview 


The  main  features  of  this  computer  Edutainment  program  are 
structured  as  follows: 


Introduction 

The  Computer  Edutainment  is  an  instructional  program  that  addresses 
the  pupils  of  education,  primary  second  graders  in  particular.  The  main  aim  of 
the  program  is  to  use  Edutainment  in  developing  writing  skills.  The  goal  of 
edutainment  is  in  fact  to  let  the  students  learn  while  they  are  having  fun  and 
thereby  improve  their  ability  to  learn.  Edutainment  allows  teachers  to  employ 
a more  constructivist  learning  environment,  it  provides  an  environment  in 
which  learners  interact  with  each  others.  Through  the  use  of  Edutainment, 
learners  can  organize  information,  construct  meaning,  investigate  and  learn 
concepts  and  content  to  meet  their  specific  needs.  Using  Edutainment  makes 
the  learning  active,  allows  for  student-centered  and  allows  the  students  to  take 
control  of  their  own  learning. 

The  Edutainment  program  introduces  enrichment  writing  activities  to 
develop  the  writing  skills  of  primary  second  grade.  It  depends  on  the  use  of 
scaffolds  ( all  the  assistance  teachers  do,  and  all  the  tools  teachers  provide,  to 
help  learners  to  be  successful  writers  ) that  help  learners  within  their  zone  of 
proximal  development  (the  area  of  interest  in  which  the  learner  cannot  be 
successful  when  working  independently,  but  can  be  successful  with 
assistance)  to  move  from  the  current  level  which  is  dependent  learning  to  the 
next  level  which  the  learners  can  function  independently.  Briefly, 
Edutainment  scaffolds  learners  to  move  in  their  learning  knowledge  from  the 
interpersonal  stage  to  the  intrapersonal  stage  (internalization). 

By  using  Edutainment,  all  the  skills  and  techniques  that  the  learners 
have  learned  will  be  internalized  and  applied  to  new  learning  situations 
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(independent  writing).  The  main  focus  of  Edutainment  is  to  allow  learners  not 
only  learn  to  write  but  also  write  to  learn.  This  means  that  Edutainment 
scaffolds  learners  to  move  from  learning  to  write  (that  focus  on  the  surface, 
e.g.  spelling,  punctuation,  word  or  sentence  level  writing)  to  write  to  learn 
(that  focus  on  much  freer  or  even  creative  writing  where  there  are  higher 
cognitive  demands  and  a greater  focus  on  meaning  and  personal  expression). 
Edutainment  enables  learners  to  manage  writing  not  only  as  a product  but  also 
as  process  where  learners  can  plan,  organize  and  revise  their  writing. 

Importance  of  the  program 

It  is  expected  that  this  program  will: 

1.  Develop  learners'  writing  skills. 

2.  Scaffold  learners  acquire  strategies  and  techniques  for  developing  their 
writing  skills. 

3.  Scaffold  learners  internalize  and  use  autonomously  the  strategies  and 
techniques  they  have  learned  in  their  writing. 

4.  Train  learners  in  self-  assessment  so  that  they  become  able  to  assess 
their  own  performance  at  any  point  in  the  future  and  thus,  modify  their 
practice  according  to  the  received  feedback.. 

5.  Create  a language  laboratory  in  which  pupils: 

a.  Write  simple  sentences  to  convey  ideas. 

b.  Use  familiar  words  in  a appropriate  written  context. 

c.  Participate  in  group  work  activities  such  as  interactive  writing, 
shared  writing  and  guided  writing. 

d.  Generate  ideas  for  writing  through  talking,  sharing, 
brainstorming,  and  discussion  using  drawing  , invented  spelling 
or  conventional  text. 

e.  Use  a basic  writing  process  (e.g.  prewriting,  drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 
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f.  Use  drawing,  invented  spelling  or  conventional  text  to  create 
writing  drafts. 

g.  Reread  drafts  for  meaning  and  to  improve  correctness. 

h.  Revise  a draft  by  rereading  for  meaning  or  using  a checklist  for 
revising  writing. 

i.  Use  a simple  checklist  to  improve  writing. 

Objectives  of  the  program: 

The  program  aims  at  using  Edutainment  to  develop  primary  second 
graders'  writing  skills  in  these  five  strands: 

A.  Expressive  or  stylistic 

1 . Using  simple  sentences  to  convey  ideas. 

2.  Using  words  in  an  appropriate  written  context. 

3 . Using  short  forms  of  phrases. 

4.  Using  correct  prepositions  in  an  appropriate  written  context. 

5.  Answering  simple  questions. 

6.  Writing  description  of  actions/objects/ 

People/  weather. 

7.  Identifying  objects/people  in  writing. 

8.  Using  correct  regular  singular/plural  nouns  in  appropriate  written 
context. 

9.  Writing  own  name. 

10.  Writing  own  age. 

B.  Mechanics  and  spelling 

1 1 . Using  sound/symbol  relationship  to  writing  words. 

12.  Using  basic  punctuation 

13.  Using  capitalization 
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14.  Spelling  words. 

15.  Using  resources  to  spell  words. 

C.  Organization  and  form 

16.  Using  appropriate  spacing  between  words. 

17.  Using  left  to  right  directionality. 

18.  Using  return  sweep  (return  to  the  left  for  the  next  line). 

D.  Writing  as  a process  ( prewriting,  drafting,  revising,  editing) 

19.  Generating  ideas  for  writing  through  talking,  sharing,  and  drawing. 

20.  Using  a basic  writing  process  (e.g.  prewriting,  drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

21.  Using  drawing,  invented  spelling,  or  conventional  text  to  create 
writing  drafts. 

22.  Using  a simple  checklist  to  revise  and  assess  writing. 

23.  Using  writing  strategies  and  concepts  in  writing. 

E.  Writing  as  a product  (resulting  in  word  samples) 

24.  Producing  journal  writing  to  share  with  classmates. 

25.  Producing  written  pieces  such  as  lists  and  card  to  share  with 
classmates. 

The  content 

The  program  introduces  four  units  of  enrichment  writing  activities  based  on 
computer  Edutainment. 

Unit  one:  Things  I like 

Session  1 ; School  game 

Session  2;  Count  game 
Session  3 : Age  game 
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Session  4;  Word  catch  game 

Unit  two:  fun  time 

Session  1 ; Outlook  game 

Session  2;  Action  game 

Session  3 : Coloring  game  & Colors  game 

Session  4;  Clock  game 

Unit  three:  Where  I live 

Session  1 ; Dress  up  game 

Session  2;  Dollhouse  game 
Session  3:  Family  jigsaw  game 
Session  4;  The  boy  and  dog  game 
Session  5:  Cars  jigsaw  game 

Unit  four:  Days  I like 

Session  1;  Weather  game 

Session  2;  Shopping  game 
Session  3 : Mother  game  & birthday 

Criteria  for  selecting  the  content  of  the  program 

The  overall  goal  of  this  program  is  to  develop  primary  second  graders' 
writing  skills.  The  content  of  this  Computer  Edutainment  program,  stepping 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  exact  goal,  consists  of  enrichment 
writing  activities.  The  content  of  these  enrichment  writing  activities  depends 
on  two  criteria;  the  listening  and  speaking  course  of  Hand  in  Hand  1 that 
pupils  have  taken  in  the  first  year,  the  listening  and  speaking  course  of  Hand 
in  Hand  2 that  pupils  are  taking,  and  suggested  activities  taken  from 
reviewing  literature. 
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The  content  of  this  program  had  to  consist  of  three  parts,  the  interactive 
writing  activities  part,  the  guided  writing  activity  part  (Computer 
Edutainment),  and  the  follow  up  activities  part.  The  interactive  writing  part 
offers  a general  base  for  teaching  writing,  learning  about  sounds,  letters, 
words,  and  sentences  to  facilitate  dealing  with  the  second  part  (Computer 
Edutainment).  The  second  and  most  important  part,  the  Computer 
Edutainment  activities,  is  the  one  in  which  pupils  get  the  chance  to  write 
while  having  fun.  The  third  part  is  the  follow  up  activities  (journal  writing)  in 
which  learners  write  using  to  some  extend  the  content  they  have  learned  in  the 
CE. 

In  the  third,  part  the  learners  moves  from  their  normal  writing  to  the 
exceptional  or  creative  one.  Through  this  part  they  use  the  strategies  and 
techniques  they  have  learned  in  their  writing  and  which  become  internalized 
skills.  In  this  part  they  plan,  share  their  ideas,  organize  and  revise  or  assess 
their  writing  using  a self  assessment  checklist.  They  can  also  exchange  the 
self-assessment  checklist  with  their  peers  to  evaluate  the  writing  of  each 
other.  Then,  they  gather  to  conference  with  their  teacher  to  comment  and 
discuss  weakness  and  strengths  of  their  writing  performance. 

The  role  of  the  teacher 

Computer  Edutainment  program  demands  certain  roles  of  the  teachers  which  can  be 
listed  as  follows: 

1.  Instructor: 

The  teacher  has  to  introduce  the  target  new  information,  decide  which  activities 
need  to  be  practiced,  and  give  clear  instmctions  to  the  learners  before  each  and 
every  activities. 

2.  Manger: 

The  teacher  has  to  organize  the  class,  seating  arrangements  and  instmctional 
resources  in  order  to  fulfill  the  intended  learning  outcomes  of  all  activities. 
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3.  Observer 

The  teacher  has  to  observe  objectively  learners'  writing  performance  of  the  in  order 
to  see  whether  they  use  the  strategies  and  techniques  they  have  learned.  S/he  has  to 
provide  them  with  an  objective  and  constructive  feedback. 

4.  Monitor  and  advisor 

When  the  learners  are  working  in  groups,  the  teacher  has  to  move  from  one  group  to 
another  monitoring  their  progression  and  offering  help  when  asked  for  any  help. 

5.  The  absent  leader 

The  teacher  has  to  lead  learners  during  their  writing  without  any  direct  instruction, 
but  he  is  entitled  to  help  them  with  scaffolds,  prompt,  and  hints.  He  also  leads  them 
to  self-assess  their  own  writing  so  that  they  become  independent  writers. 

General  guidelines  for  the  teacher 

To  get  the  best  results  of  this  Computer  Edutainment  program,  teachers 
should  go  through  the  following  steps: 

1 . Train  your  pupils  to  some  computer  skills. 

2.  Make  sure  that  your  pupils  know  how  to  use  the  Computer 
Edutainment  program. 

3.  From  the  first  day,  help  your  learners  to  choose  their  partners  and  team 
up  groups  in  groups  of  three  or  two. 

4.  Give  them  clear  and  sufficient  head-start  directions  before  starting  any 
activity  and  check  their  understanding  of  the  exact  task  assigned  for 
each  of  them. 

5.  Monitor  pupils  while  they  are  practicing  the  Computer  Edutainment 
program. 

6.  After  finishing  the  Computer  Edutainment  activity,  guide  pupils  in 
follow  up  activities  ( pen  and  paper  writing  activities). 

7.  Evaluate  your  learner's  acquisition  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  by 
allowing  them  to  write  in  their  daily  journal. 
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8.  After  finishing  writing,  allow  pupils  to  use  a self  assessment  cheeklist 
to  revise  and  evaluate  their  writing  before  your  check  up. 

9.  Follow  these  considerations  in  journal  writing: 

a.  Prepare  journals  for  each  child.  Staple  20-25  sheets  of  writing 
within  paper  into  construction-paper  covers. 

b.  Interact  and  respond  to  each  entry. 

c.  Provide  immediate  response  and  scaffolding  for  writers. 

d.  Respond  to  content  before  mechanics,  or  students  may  become 
reluctant  risk  takers. 

e.  Scaffolding  is  individualized. 

f.  Hang  all  of  their  best  work  up  on  the  wall  or  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 

Methods  of  presentation&  training  techniques 

This  main  teaching  methods  adopted  in  this  program  are: 
interactive  writing 
Using  resources  to  write 

■/  Manipulation  initial  phoneme  to  change  word 
■/  Chunk  strategy 
■/  Re-reading  constantly 
Phonemic  segmentation 
sound/letter  correspondence 
analogy 

scaffolded  writing  technique 

scaffolds  soft  (computer  feedback.  Tutorials  of  computer  Edutainment, 

Edutainment  hints  upon  repeated  failure) 

journaling 

conferencing 
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The  writing  strategies  and  techniques  used  in  the  program 

Writing  strategies  are  those  activities  that  facilitate  the  writer's  ability 
to  express  his  or  her  thoughts  on  paper.  They  are  the  scaffolds  that  help 
support  the  writer  in  the  writing  process.  The  researcher  followed  the 
proposed  teaching  strategies  and  their  implication  on  ESL/  EFL  teaching/ 
learning  using  different  careful  selected  techniques  aiming  at  developing  the 
study  group  pupils'  writing  skills.  According  to  theses  teaching  strategies, 
each  writing  lesson,  that  took  two  sessions,  was  divided  into  five  phases 
including  the  teaching  strategies  and  techniques  that  overlapped  and 
intertwined.  The  first  session  included  the  interactive  writing  and  guided 
writing  through  the  use  of  computer  Edutainment.  The  second  session 
included  the  independent  writing,  self-assessment,  and  conference.  These 
phases  were  1)  presentation,  2)  Interactive  writing  (interactive  writing, 
phonemic  segmentation,  analogy,  chunks,  re-reading,  scaffolded  writing),  3) 
Guided  writing(  analogy,  re-reading,  scaffolded  writing),  4)  Independent 
writing  ( journaling,  re-reading,  conferencing),  5)  Independent  writing  ( 
journaling,  re-reading,  conferencing),  and  6)  Conference.  The  writing 
strategies,  techniques,  and  concepts  were  as  the  following: 

► Using  resources  to  write 

The  researcher  modeled  during  the  program  the  use  of  resources  to  aid 
in  writing  unknown  words.  There  were  many  sources  that  the  pupils  were  able 
to  use  as  referents  for  their  writing  ( e.g.,  word  wall,  computer,  word  cards). 

► Chunk  strategy 

Chunks  are  units  within  a word  that  sound  and  look  the  same  whenever 
they  are  together-  in  any  word.  Children  automatically  recognize  these  chunks 
and  use  this  knowledge  to  break  a part  an  un  known  word  or  write  a word. 
Chunks  can  be  any  combination  of  letters  (i.e.  -ing,  -ter,  -ther). 
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► Analogy  strategy 

This  strategy  involves  chunks  divided  into  onsets  and  rimes.  An  onset 
is  the  letter(s)  before  the  vowel.  Onset  include  single  consonants,  digraphs  (- 
eh,  - th,  -sh),  and  blends  (-bl,  -st,  -tr).  A rime  is  the  vowel  and  the  consonants 
that  follow  it  ( -ight,  -ack,  -at,  -eat).  Children  use  their  knowledge  of  onsets 
and  rimes  in  a known  word  to  determine  the  spelling  of  or  read  another  word. 
For  example,  they  may  know  the  pronunciation  of  the  rime-  ain  in  rain  and 
then  use  that  information  to  write  or  read  a less  familiar  word  (Routman, 
2000). 

► Manipulation  initial  phoneme  to  change  word 

In  some  familiar  words  if  we  change  the  first  letter  and  replace  it,  a new 
word  will  be  made.  For  example,  we  can  change  like  to  bike  and  van  to  fan. 
The  researcher  modeled  this  strategy  during  some  specific  computer 
activities. 

► Concept  Sound/Symbol  Correspondence 

The  sound  symbol  relationship,  that  is  the  understanding  of  "how 
phonemes  in  spoken  words  are  represented  by  graphemes  in  printed  words,"  ( 
Eldredge,  2005)  is  important  to  the  acquisition  of  reading  and  writing  skills. 
Researchers  discovered  that  children  can  be  taught  to  segment  spoken  words 
into  phonemes. 

► Interactive  writing 

Interactive  writing  is  a strategy  that  aids  children  in  learning  about 
letters,  sounds,  words,  and  sentences.  During  interactive  writing,  the  teacher 
works  with  the  whole  class  or  a small  group  to  create  a piece  of  writing.  The 
group  works  together  to  negotiate  the  text.  They  brainstorm  possibilities, 
decide  upon  a course  and  then  attempt  to  write  their  chosen  sentence(s).  The 
teacher  guides  the  writing  as  pupils  write  words  or  parts  of  sentences.  The 
teacher  may  help  in  writing  but  the  bulk  is  written  by  the  pupils. 
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► Re-reading  constantly  strategy 

Pupils  used  the  re-reading  strategy  to  refocus  their  attention  on  the 
meaning  of  the  written  text  and  the  remaining  parts. 

► Phonemic  segmentation 

Pupils  were  asked  to  stretch  words  slowly  and  break  them  into  parts. 
Pupils  were  encouraged  to  write  in  boxes  during  the  use  of  computer 
Edutainment  program. 

► Scaffolded  Writing  Technique: 

Scaffolded  writing  is  a specific  technique  to  use  with  the  young  writers 
to  develop  their  writing  skills  and  overall  literacy  concepts.  It  is  a process  in 
which  lines  or  boxes  are  written  to  represent  each  word  that  child  intends  to 
write.  The  lines  or  boxes  are  made  either  by  the  teacher  or  the  child  after  the 
message  has  been  planned  aloud.  There  are  key  elements  in  the  scaffolded 
writing  technique.  Firstly,  the  planning  process  in  which  children  must 
verbalize  aloud  what  they  plan  to  write.  Secondly,  children's  use  of  private 
speech  during  writing.  The  third  element  is  the  materialization  that  is  the  use 
of  tangible  objects  to  stand  for  a concept  or  strategy  as  the  mental  action  is 
being  learned.  When  the  child  is  finished  writing,  he  reads  the  message  to  the 
teacher,  pointing  to  each  word/  box  as  it  is  read.  Eventually,  the  child  no 
longer  needs  the  teacher  to  make  the  boxes.  Later,  the  child  will  not  need  the 
boxes  to  hold  the  words'  place,  the  boxes  will  disappear  from  the  child's 
writing. 

Teaching-  learning  aids: 

The  teaching  learning  aids  adopted  in  this  program  are: 

Picture  cards 

Word  cards 

Word  wall 

Alphabet-sound  cards 
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Computer 

A self  assessment  checklist 
The  bulletin  board 

Teaching-  learning  activities 

Learners  will  be  involved  in  a variety  of  activities  that  promote  their  writing 
skills.  This  program  introduces  a variety  of  activities  to  include  whole  class, 
pair  work  and  individual  work.  Examples  of  the  activities  that  will  be  adopted 
in  this  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Computer  Edutainment  based  activities 
Interactive  writing  activity 
Guided  writing  activity 
journal  writing  activity 

Evaluation  procedures: 

At  the  end  of  each  lesson,  learners  are  asked  to  some  of  the  following 
activities  individually  so  as  to  make  sure  that  they  comprehended  the  whole 
information  presented  to  them.  The  total  evaluation  will  take  place  through 
some  of  the  following: 

Completion  items 

Productive  exercises  in  which  learners  write  sentences,  shopping  lists. 
Productive  exercises  in  which  learners  make  cards  of  birthday  or 
mother's  day. 

Responding  to  a self-assessment  checklist. 
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Unit  one 
Things  I like 


Unit  objectives 


1.  Writing  about  stationary. 

2.  Using  numbers  to 
describe. 

3.  Writing  about  self. 


UNITl  lesson  1 
Things  I like 


Activity  time 


Warm-up 


Two  Sessions 


Performance  indicators 


• Write  own  first  name. 

• Write  word  numbers 
From  (1-10). 

• Use  regular  singular/ 
plural  nouns. 


Teachina  aids 

number  cards,  Word 
cards,  computer. 
Alphabet-sound  cards 


c 

New  language 

One  table.  Two  trees. 

...etc. 

c 

New  words 

Word  number  from  one  to 
ten.  Cats,  dogs,  bats. 


apples,  balls,  trees,  kites, 
cups,  table,  figs,  bananas 


• Greet  pupils  and  say,  "Hello,  I am  Miss  ". 

• Ask  pupils  to  count  from  one  to  ten. 

presentation 

Part  (A) 

• Point  to  yourself  and  say  I am  Miss 

• Ask  each  pupil  about  his  or  her  name  and 

say:  "what's  your  name? 

• Have  each  pupil  say  his  or  her  name,  I am.. 
Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 
writing  one  of  the  pupils'  names  on  the  board 
for  example  " I am  Hoda" 

• Repeat  the  sentence:  "I  am  Hoda.",  and  get 
pupils  repeat  it  after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  letter  boxes 
for  every  word  in  the  sentence. 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with 
highlighter  and  say  the  word  "I",  draw  the 
other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say 
"am",  proceed  in  this  manner  until  the 
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entire  sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes  and  they  will  say  the  words  that 
will  go  on  theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say,  "I  am  Hoda". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word  then  ask  pupils  to 
clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  is  one,  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  sound  of  the 
word  "I". 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /ai/  sound,  ask  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  that 
corresponds  with  this  sound  into  the  letter  box. 

• Elicit  that  first  letter  should  be  capital. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second 

word  to  refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the 
remaining  parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"am",  model  the  segmentation  of  the  word  and  ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds 
in  the  word.  Then  ask  how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• As  pupils  say  that  there  are  two,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first  sound. 

• As  pupils  say  /ae/  sound,  ask  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the  letter  "a"  in  the 
first  box  of  this  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  Iml  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word. 
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• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"Hoda",  model  the  segmentation  of  the  word  and  clap  the  sounds  then  turn 
to  pupils  to  demonstrate. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask:  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 

• As  pupils  say  that  there  are  four  sounds,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first 
sound. 

• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  cannot  identify  the  letter  that  matches  the  sound  by 
pointing  to  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  on  the  alphabet- 
sound  cards. 

• As  pupils  say  /h/,  ask  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the  letter  "h"  in  the  first 
box  of  this  letter. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /o/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 
record  the  letter. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /d/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /ae/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  should  be  capital 
and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Give  each  pupil  a card  to  write  his  name  to  be  stick  with  his  photo  in  the 
class  names'  wall. 

• Scaffold  individual  pupils  while  they  are  writing  their  names. 
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Part  (c) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  Cats,  dogs,  bats,  apples,  balls,  trees,  kites,  cups, 
table,  figs,  bananas  on  the  board.  Point  to  each  picture  and  name  it. 

• Put  the  number  cards  and  word  cards  on  the  board  and  name  them. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Ask  individual  pupils  to  come  to  the  board  and  read  the  word  numbers  from 
one  to  ten. 

• Draw  two  trees  on  the  board  and  ask  pupils  how  many  trees  can  you  see? 
Reply  two  trees  and  get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Tell  pupils  in  Arabic  that,  generally,  /z/  or  /s/  sound  is  added  to  the  end  of  a 
word  when  you  want  to  indicate  more  than  one. 

• Draw  three  kites  on  the  board  and  ask  pupils  how  many  kites  can  you  see? 
Get  pupils  answer  and  confirm  on  the  use  of  /z/  or  /s/  sound  at  the  end  of 
the  plural  nouns. 

• Ask  two  pupils  to  come  at  the  front  of  the  class  to  ask  and  answer  each 
other. 

Part  (d) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing  these  words:  one  table, 
two  cats,  three  cups,  four  bats,  five  trees,  six  dogs,  eight  balls,  nine  kites, 
and  ten  hens. 

• Put  the  number  card  of  one  beside  the  picture  card  of  table  and  ask  pupils  to 
come  and  write  the  suitable  words  for  the  number  and  the  word  table. 

• Invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  word  one  in  its  boxes.  Scaffold  him  to 
use  the  word  cards  that  are  stick  on  the  board  to  write  the  word  one. 


• Invite  another  pupil  to  come  and  write  the  word  table. 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word  then  ask  pupils  to 
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clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  are  four  sounds,  ask  individual  pupils  to 
demonstrate  the  graphemes  (letters)  that  correspond  with  the  phonemes 
(sounds). 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  word  "table". 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  III  sound,  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the 
letter  "t"  that  corresponds  with  this  sound  in  the  suitable  box. 

• If  he  didn't  identify  the  letter,  scaffold  him  by  pointing  to  the  picture  that 
begins  with  the  same  sound  in  the  alphabet-sound  eards. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /ei/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "a" 
into  the  box. 

• If  he  didn't  identify  the  letter,  scaffold  him  by  reminding  him  with  a similar 
word  that  have  the  same  sound  like"  baby".  Write  the  word  baby  on  the 
board  and  pronounee  it  while  you  are  pointing  to  each  letter  to  help  pupils 
identify  the  sound  /ei/  and  its  letter  mateh. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word  "table" 

• . As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /b/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter 
"b"  into  the  suitable  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  sound  in  the  word.  As  the  pupils 
pronounced  the  IV  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "L"  into  the 
suitable  box. 

• Elicit  that  there  is  "e"  at  the  end  of  this  word. 

• Get  pupils  record  the  written  words  in  their  notebook  without  the  boxes. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  words. 

• Use  word  eards  or  word  walls  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular 
sounds. 
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Guided  writins  (count  game) 


procedures 


1.  Divide  pupils  into  groups  of  three  or  two.  Allow  each  group  to  sit  on  a 
computer. 

2.  Open  the  game. 

3.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 

4.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

5.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

6.  playing  the  game; 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game, 
the  player  writes  his  name  to  be  known  for  the  game. 

• The  player  clicks  on  the  "play"  button  to  start  playing. 

• In  the  first  slide,  pupils  count  the  object  that  appears  at  the  top  of 
the  slide. 

• The  player  writes  the  suitable  number  in  the  square  of  number  and 
writes  the  word  number  in  the  square  of  word  number  by  using 
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keyboard. 

• The  player  cheeks  the  answer  by  clicking  on  the  "check  number" 
button. 

• If  the  answer  is  wrong,  the  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game 
to  try  again  and  if  it  is  right,  the  player  receives  congratulation  "oh! 
That's  nice". 

• The  winner  is  the  person  who  writes  the  number  and  word  number 
correctly  and  therefore  can  move  to  the  second  slide  to  continue 
playing. 

• The  player  can  move  to  the  second  slide  and  the  other  slides  by 
clicking  on  the  "next"  button  to  continue  playing. 

Follow  up:  (Journal  writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC  -.  My  self 

Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 

Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  your  self  We  will  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a chance  to 

talk.  Think  about  your  pets. 

• Whaf  s your  name? 

• How  old  are  you? 

• What  do  you  like? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner. 
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Briefly  share  ideas  until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  tfom  which  to  draw  and 
write.  Write  examples/ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students 
generate  ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  their  favorite  pet. 
Ask  them  to  do  the  following; 

• Tell  about  your  name. 

• Tell  how  old  you  are. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below: 

Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 

Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 

Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 

Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 
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Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 


Conferencing 

E When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a creative 
writer  in  the  future. 

0 Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

0 Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

0 Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

0 Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

0 Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using  spacing, 
scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

0 If  the  pupil  needs  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

0 Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 
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Evaluation: 

(Activity  sheet  1) 

Count  the  item  in  each  picture  then,  write  the  correct  number  word. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Read  the  number  words  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

3.  Have  pupils  count  the  objects  and  write  the  word  number. 

4.  Pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

5.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

6.  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  words  they  have  written  to  check 
comprehension. 

Answer: 

2.  Ten  balls.  3.  Eight  cups  4.  One  book.  5.  Six  tables. 

6.  Five  dogs  7.  Two  bags  8.  Seven  kites  9.  Nine  apples 

10.  Two  bags 

Activity  sheet  (2) 

Looky  circle  the  number  and  write. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Point  to  number  one  and  ask;  how  many  cats  can  you  see?  Reply  three 
cats. 

3.  Have  pupils  count  the  objects,  circle  the  number  and  write  the  word 
number  and  the  plural  form. 

4.  Pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

5.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

6.  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  words  they  have  written  to  check 
comprehension. 
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Answer: 


2.  Ten  balls.  3.  Eight  cups  4.  One  book.  5.  Six  tables.  6.  Five  dogs. 
7.  Four  trees  8.  Seven  kites  9.  Nine  apples  10.  Two  bags 


Activity;  sheet  (1) 


Activity  sheet  (2) 


Look,  circle  the  number  and  write. 


How  many? 


12@45  6 78  9 10 
Three  cats~ 

0©©0©0 

©0©© 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

till 

laaa 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


123456789  10  123456789  10 
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1.2 


UNITl  lesson! 
Things  I like 


Two  Sessions 

Performance  indicators^ 

• Write  own  age. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group 
work  activities  such  as 
interactive  writing  and 
guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

Generate  ideas  for 
writing  through 

talking,  sharing, 

brainstorming,  and 
discussion  using 

drawing  or  invented 
spelling 

• Revise  a draft  by 


• Greet  pupils  and  say,  "Hello,  I am  Miss..". 

• Review  numbers  from  1-10. 

presentation 

Part  (A) 

• Point  to  yourself  and  say  I am  Miss 

• Ask  each  pupil  about  his  or  her  name  and 

say:  "whaf s your  name? 

• Have  each  pupil  say  his  or  her  name,  I am.. 
Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Give  some  pupils  number  cards  and  word 

number  cards. 

• Write  the  following  question  on  the  board: 

"how  old  are  you?".  Point  to  the  question 
and  call  it  out. 

• Hold  up  a number  card  of  seven  and  say  "I 

am  seven". 

• Point  to  a pupil  holding  number  card  of  eight 

and  ask:  "How  old  are  you?".  Encourage 
the  pupil  to  say:  I am  eight. 

• Get  each  pupil  say  his  age  according  to  the 

number  card  he  is  holding. 
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rereading  for  meaning 
or  using  a checklist. 

• Use  a simple  checklist 
to  assess  and  improve 
writing. 


Teaching  aids 


number  cards 

Word  number  cards 
Alphabet-sound  cards 
Number  word  wall 

computer 


New  language 


I am (name) 

I am (age) 

S/he  is....  (age) 


New  words 


One,  two,  three. . . to  ten 
He , she 


• Give  a boy  a number  card  of  five.  Point  to 

him  and  say:  he  is  five. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Give  a girl  a number  card  of  six.  Point  to  the 

girl  and  say:  she  is  six. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Invite  a pupil  to  come  to  the  board  to  point  to 

his  friend  and  say  his/  her  age. 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 

writing  their  age  on  the  board. 

• Repeat  the  first  sentence:  I am  seven  and  get 

pupils  repeat  it  after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for 

every  word  in  the  sentence. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the 
sentence,  responding  with  "seven".  Model 
the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the 
word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 
Then  ask:  how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• As  pupils  say  that  there  are  five  sounds,  ask 

them  to  identify  the  first  sound. 
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• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  can't  identify  the  letter  that  matches  the  sound  by 
pointing  to  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  on  the  alphabet-sound 
cards. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  then  ask  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the 
letter  "s"  in  the  first  box  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 

pronounced  the  /e/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letter  that 

matches  the  sound. 

• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  can't  identify  the  letter  that  matches  the  sound  by 
pointing  to  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  on  the  alphabet-sound 
cards. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 

pronounced  the  /v/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /e/  sound,  encourage  pupils  to  use  their  alphabet-sound  cards 
to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Once  the  pupils  agreed 
upon  the  match,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fifth  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 

pronounced  the  /n/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  can't  identify  the  letter  that  matches  the  sound  by 
pointing  to  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  on  the  alphabet-sound 
cards. 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  should  be  capital 
and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

• Ask  pupils  to  write  down  the  sentence  in  their  notebooks  without  boxes. 

• Invite  pupils  again  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing  these  sentences:  "he 
is  seven",  "she  is  seven"  on  the  board. 

• Repeat  the  first  sentence:  he  is  seven  and  get  pupils  repeat  it  after  you. 
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• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for  every  word  in  the  sentence. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with  highlighter  and  say  the  word  "he", 
draw  the  other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "is",  proceed  in  this  manner 
until  the  entire  sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes  and  they  will  say  the  words  that 
will  go  on  theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say,  "he  is  seven". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence.  Then  model  the 
segmentation  and  elap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• Then  ask  how  many  sounds  in  this  word?. 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  are  two  sounds,  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first 
sound  of  the  word  "he". 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /h/  sound,  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the 
letter  "h"  that  corresponds  with  this  sound. 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  should  be  capital. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /e/  sound,  encourage  pupils  to  use  their  alphabet-sound  cards 
to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Once  the  pupils  agreed 
upon  the  match,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  spaee  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentenee  and  the  remaining 
parts. 
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• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "is", 
ask  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the  word  "is"  as  shown  before. 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word.  As  the 
pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "seven". 
Follow  the  previous  procedures  in  writing  the  word  "seven". 

• After  finishing  writing  elicit  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Use  word  walls,  or  remind  pupils  with  a word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the 
same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular  sounds. 


Guided  writins  (Age  game) 
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procedures 

1.  Divide  pupils  into  groups  of  three  or  two.  Allow  each  group  to  sit  on  a 
computer. 

2.  Open  the  game. 

3.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 

4.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

5.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

6.  playing  the  game: 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game 
the  player  writes  his  name  to  be  known  for  the  game. 

• The  player  clicks  on  the  "play"  button  to  start  playing. 

• The  player  counts  the  candles  in  each  cake  and  writes  the  correct 
word  number  to  indicate  age,  e.g.  I am  two.  She  is  six. 

• The  completion  of  the  sentence  moves  from  the  easy  level  (type  one 
or  two  words)  to  the  hard  one  (type  more  than  one  word). 

• The  player  clicks  the  "arrow"  button  to  move  from  one  slide  to  the 
others. 

• The  winner  is  the  player  who  completes  all  spaces  correctly  and 
therefore  receives  congratulation  from  the  game  and  move  to  the 
second  slide  to  continue  playing. 

• The  looser  receives  feedback  to  try  again. 

Follow  up:  (Journal  writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 
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• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  My  Favorite  Pet 
Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 
Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  your  favorite  pet.  We  will  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a 
chance  to  talk.  Think  about  your  pets. 

• Whaf  s your  pet  name? 

• How  old  is  your  pet? 

• What  color  is  your  pet? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner. 

Briefly  share  ideas  until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and 
write.  Write  examples/ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students 
generate  ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  their  favorite  pet. 
Ask  them  to  do  the  following; 

• Tell  about  her/his  name  . 

• Tell  how  old  s/he  is. 

• Tell  what  color  s/he  is. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
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see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below; 

Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 

Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 

Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 

Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

E When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a creative 
writer  in  the  future. 

E Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

E Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

E Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

E Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

E Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using  spacing, 
scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 
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E If  the  pupil  needs  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

E Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 


Evaluation: 

Activity  sheet 

A-Draw  your  self  and  write  your  name. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  draw  themselves  in  the  frame  at  the  top  of  the  bag. 

2.  After  finishing  drawing,  ask  them  to  write  their  names  under  the  frame. 

3.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

4.  Have  pupils  show  their  friends  their  drawings  and  their  names. 

B-  count  and  write. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Point  to  number  one,  and  count  the  candles  in  the  cake  then  say  ; she  is 
eight. 
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3.  Have  pupils  count  the  candles  in  each  picture  and  write  sentences  about 
age. 

4.  Pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

5.  Have  pupils  use  the  word  walls  around  them  to  help  them  in  writing. 

6.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 


7.  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  words  they  have  written  to  check 
comprehension. 


1.  He  is  six.  2.  She  is  seven.  3.  He  is  five. 
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UNITl  lesson  3 
Things  I like 


Two  sessions 

Performance  indicators 

• Express  likes  and 
dislikes  in  writing. 

• Answer  questions 
concerning  likes  and 
dislikes 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group 
work  activities  such  as 
interactive  writing  and 
guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 
writing  through  talking, 
sharing,  brainstorming, 
and  discussion  using 


Warm-up 

Discuss  in  pupils  own  language  what  things  they 
like. 

presentation 
Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  the  words,  fish, 
eggs,  rice,  meat,  red  and  blue  on  the  board. 

• Point  to  each  item  and  name  them.  Repeat 
several  times  and  get  pupils  repeat  after  you. 

• Point  to  fish  and  say  Mmm!  I like  fish. 

• Point  to  fish  and  say  I like  figs,  and  you?  Get 
pupils  talk  about  what  they  like. 

• Point  to  meat  and  say  while  shaking  your  head: 
I don't  like  meat. 

• Repeat  several  times  and  get  pupils  repeat  after 
you. 

• Ask  pupils  to  talk  about  what  they  don't  like. 

• Hold  up  a picture  of  fish  and  ask  pupils.  Do  you 
like  fish?  Shake  your  head  to  indicate  yes  and 
say,  "yes,  I do". 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Hold  up  a picture  of  meat  and  ask  pupils.  Do 
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drawing,  invented 

spelling  or  eonventional 
text. 

• Reread  drafts  for 
meaning  and  to  improve 
eorrectness. 

• Revise  a draft  by 
rereading  for  meaning 
or  using  a checklist. 

• Use  a simple  checklist 
to  assess  and  improve 
writing. 


Teaching  aids 

Picture  cards 

Alphabet-sound  cards 
Word  wall  of  colors 
computer 


New  language 


I like 

I don't  like 

Do  you  like ? 

Yes,  I do.  / No,  I do 


New  words 


Fish,  eggs,  figs,  red, 
rice,  meat,  blue 


you  like  meat?  Shake  your  head  to  indicate  no 
and  say,  "No,  I do  not".  Get  pupils  repeat  after 
you  several  times. 

• Ask  pairs  of  pupils  to  come  to  the  front  of  the 
class  to  ask  and  answer  questions. 

Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 
writing  these  sentences:  I like  fish,  I like  figs,  I 
like  rice  and  I like  red. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "I  like  fish  ",  repeat 
the  sentence:  and  get  pupils  repeat  it  after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for 
every  word  in  the  sentence. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with 
highlighter  and  say  the  word  "I",  draw  the  other 
boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "like", 
proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  entire  sentence 
is  presented  by  boxes. 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes  and 
they  will  say  the  words  that  will  go  on  theses 
boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say,  "I 
like  fish". 
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• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word  then  ask  pupils  to 
clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils:  how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  is  one,  ask  individual  pupils  to  demonstrate 

• the  graphemes  (letters)  that  correspond  with  the  phonemes  (sounds). 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  sound  of  this  word  "I".  As  the  pupils  pronounced 
the  /ai/  sound,  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letter  that  corresponds  with 
this  sound. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  IV  sound,  encourage  pupils  to  use  their 
alphabet-sound  cards  to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound. 
Once  the  pupils  agreed  upon  the  match,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 
record  the  letter  "L"  in  the  first  box  of  this  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /ai/  sound,  encourage  pupils  to  use  their 
alphabet-sound  cards  to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound. 
Once  the  pupils  agreed  upon  the  match,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record 
the  letter. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /k/  sound,  encourage  pupils  to  use  their  alphabet-sound 
cards  to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Once  the  pupils 
agreed  upon  the  match,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Elicit  that  the  last  letter  in  the  word  is  /e  /.  Invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 
record  the  letter. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word  to 

• refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 
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• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "fish", 
model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  this  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 

• As  the  pupils  say  that  there  are  three  sounds,  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first 
sound. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  IfJ  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 
record  the  letter  "f  in  the  first  box  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /!/  sound,  encourage  pupils  to  use  their  alphabet-sound  cards 
to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Once  the  pupils  agreed 
upon  the  match,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  "'  i". 

• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  can't  identify  the  letters  that  matches  the  sound  III 
by  pointing  to  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  on  the  alphabet- 
sound  cards  or  write  on  the  board  a word  begins  with  the  same  sound  such 
as  " in"  or  "insect"  top  help  pupils  identify  the  letter  "i  " that  corresponds 
with  the  sound  "I"  . 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  l\l  sound,  encourage  pupils  to  use  their  alphabet-sound  cards 
to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Once  the  pupils  agreed 
upon  the  match,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letters  "sh". 

• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  can't  identify  the  letters  that  matches  the  sound  /J/  by 
pointing  to  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  on  the  alphabet- 
sound  cards  or  write  on  the  board  a pupil's  name  that  begin  with  the  same 
sound  such  as"  Shima"  or  "she"  to  help  them  write  letter  that  matches  the 
sound  /J/. 

• After  finishing  writing  elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  should  be  capital  and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the 
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sentence. 


• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Write  down  the  sentence  without  boxes  and  leave  a finger  space  between 
each  word. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Scaffold  pupils  to  use  sight  words  (e.g.  word  walls),  or  remind  pupils  with  a 
word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the  same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words 
with  irregular  sounds. 

Guided  writin2  (Word  catch  2ame) 


Procedures 

1.  Divide  pupils  into  groups  of  three  or  two.  Allow  each  group  to  sit  on  a 
computer. 

2.  Open  the  game. 

3.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 
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4.  Remind  pupils  with  the  funetion  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

5.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

6.  playing  the  game: 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game 
the  player  writes  his  name  to  be  known  for  the  game  as  a player. 

• The  player  clicks  on  the  "play"  button  to  start  playing. 

• In  the  first  slide,  the  player  searches  in  the  garden  to  find  the  suitable 
words  for  the  things  that  rabbit  likes. 

• After  finding  the  suitable  word,  the  player  drags  the  word  into  the  box 

that  will  collect  all  the  words  that  refer  to  the  things  he  likes,  then 
type  it  to  complete  the  sentence:  "I  like ". 

• After  typing  the  words  into  the  suitable  boxes,  the  player  clicks  the 
"check"  button  to  check  his  answer. 

• The  completion  of  the  sentence  moves  from  the  easy  level  (type  one 
or  two  words)  to  the  hard  one  (type  the  whole  sentence). 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and 
when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• After  dragging  and  typing  all  the  words  of  the  things  that  the  rabbit 
likes,  the  player  can  move  to  the  second  slide  to  continue  playing. 


Part  (d) 

Interactive  writing 

• Ask  pupils  again  what  they  don't  like. 

• As  pupils  say  these  sentences:  "I  don't  like  meat,  I don't  like  eggs,  I don't 

like  blue et.  Invite  them  again  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing  these 

sentences: 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 
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• As  pupils  say  for  example:  I don't  like  meat,  repeat  the  sentence,  and  get 
pupils  repeat  it  after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for  every  word  in  the  sentence. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with  highlighter  and  say  the  word  "I",  draw 
the  other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "don't ",  proceed  in  this  manner 
until  the  entire  sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes  and  they  will  say  the  words  that 
will  go  on  theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say, " I do  not  like  meat". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  the  pupils  say  " I",  ask  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  " I " in  the  first  box. 

• Point  out  the  uppercase  form  of  the  first  letter  of  the  word  and  why  it  is 
used. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word,  responding  with  "don't",  model  the 
segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask:  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 

• As  the  pupils  reply  that  there  are  four  sounds,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first 
sound. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /d/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 
record  the  letter  "d"  that  matches  with  this  sound. 
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• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /o/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 
record  the  letter  "o"  that  matches  this  sound. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "n", 
ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letter  "n". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  III  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 
record  the  letter  "t". 

• Elicit  that  we  should  put  apostrophe  (')  before  the  letter  "f ' in  the  word 
"don't ". 

• Elicit  that  we  should  put  a finger  space  after  each  word. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word  to 

refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 

parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  fourth  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"like". 

• Invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  write  the  word  in  its  suitable  boxes  as  shown 
in  the  previous  example. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  fourth  word  to 

refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 

parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  fourth  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"meat",  model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  this  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 

• As  the  pupils  reply  that  there  are  three  sounds,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first 
sound. 
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• As  pupils  identify  the  first  sound,  responding  with  /m/,  invite  a pupil  to 
come  up  and  record  the  letter  "m"  in  the  first  box  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /i:/  sound,  scaffold  pupils  by  reminding 
them  with  the  word  "teacher"  or  "read". 

• Write  the  word  "teacher"  or  "read"  on  the  board  and  pronounce  it.  Repeat 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word  meat  and  stretch  it  then  ask  pupils  to 
determine  the  letters  that  correspond  with  the  sound  /i;/. 

• As  pupils  identify  the  letters  "ea"  that  match  the  sound  /i:/,  ask  a pupil  to 
come  and  write  the  two  letters  in  their  boxes. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  III  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• After  finishing  writing  elicit  that  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Write  down  the  sentence  without  boxes  and  leave  a finger  space  between 
each  word. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Scaffold  pupils  to  use  sight  words  (e.g.  word  walls),  or  remind  them  with  a 
word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the  same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words 
with  irregular  sounds. 

Part  (e) 

Guided  writing  (Proceeding  the  game) 

• Ask  pupils  to  click  the  button  to  move  to  the  next  slide  and 

continue  playing. 

• In  the  second  slide,  the  player  searches  in  the  garden  to  find  the  suitable 
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words  for  the  things  that  the  rabbit  doesn't  like. 

• After  finding  the  suitable  word,  the  player  drags  the  word  into  the  box  that 

will  collect  all  the  words  that  refer  to  the  things  he  doesn't  likes,  then  type  it 
to  complete  the  sentence;  "I  don't  like 

• The  completion  of  the  sentence  moves  from  the  easy  level  (type  one  or  two 
words)  to  the  hard  one  (type  the  whole  sentence). 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and  when  he 
fails  in  order  to  try  again. 


Follow  up:  (Journal  Writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 


TOPIC:  Things  you  like  and  dislike 

Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 
Read  and  discuss  the  following; 
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• We  will  talk  about  the  things  you  like  and  dislike.  We  will  make  sure  that 
everyone  has  a chance  to  talk. 

• Think  about  the  things  you  like  and  dislike. 

• What  things  do  you  like? 

• What  things  you  don't  like? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner.  Briefly  share  ideas  until 
students  share  sufficient  ideas  Ifom  which  to  draw  and  write.  Write  examples 
/ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students  generate  ideas.  Then 
review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  things  you  like  and 
dislike.  Ask  them  to  do  the  following; 

• Tell  what  you  like. 

• Tell  what  you  don't  like 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below: 

•C  Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

•C  Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell  words? 
•C  Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

•C  Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 
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Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 

v'  Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

El  When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a creative 
writer  in  the  future. 

E Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

E Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

E Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

E Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

E Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using  spacing, 
scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

E If  the  pupil  needs  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

E Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 

Evaluation 

A-  Look  and  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 
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Point  to  number  one  and  say;  I like  fish.  Smile  when  you  say  I like and 

frown  when  you  say  I don't  like 

Pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the  conventional 
spelling. 

Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  sentences  they  have  written  to  check 
comprehension. 


Answer: 

1.  I like  fish. 
5.  I like  eggs 


2.  I don't  like  meat. 
6.  I don't  like  dogs. 


3.  I don't  like  rice. 
7.  I don't  like  cats. 


4.  I like  figs. 

8.  I like  books. 


1 d 

UNITl  lesson  4 

Things  I like 

Activity  time 


Warm-up 


Two  sessions 


(^Performance  indicators 


Discuss  in  pupils'  own  language  what  school 
objects  they  need  for  school. 


• Write  words  of  school 
objects. 

• Identify  school  objects. 

• Answer  questions  about 
school  objects. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group 
work  activities  such  as 
interactive  writing  and 
guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 
writing  through  talking, 
sharing,  brainstorming, 
and  discuss  —ion  using 


presentation 

Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  pen,  pencil,  book,  bag 
and  ruler  on  the  board.  Point  to  each  picture 
and  name  it. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Hold  up  a book  and  ask  "what  is  it?"  reply,  it's 
a book. 

• Repeat  the  question  with  other  picture  cards. 

• Ask  pairs  of  pupils  to  come  to  the  board  to 
ask  and  answer  questions. 

Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 
writing  these  sentences:  It  is  a bag.  It  is  a 
book.  It  is  a pen.  It  is  a pencil.  It  is  a ruler. 

• Elicit  that  we  say  it's  a bag,  but  that  we  write  it 
is  a bag. 
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drawing  , invented 
spelling  or  conven- 
-tional  text. 

• Revise  a draft  by 
rereading  for  meaning. 

• Use  a simple  cheeklist 
to  assess  and  revise 
writing. 


Teaching  aids 


Picture  cards 
computer 

Alphabet-sound  cards 


New  language 


What  is  it? 

It  is  a 

Is  it  a ? 

Yes,  it  is.  No,  it  isn't. 
This  is  my 


New  words 


Book,  bag,  pen,  pencil, 
ruler 


• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "it  is  a bag",  repeat 
the  sentence:  and  get  pupils  repeat  it  after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  letter  boxes 
for  every  word  in  the  sentence. 

i m □ 

(the  final  letter  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Draw  the  letter  boxes  of  the  first  word  with 
highlighter  and  say  the  word  "it",  draw  the  other 
boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "is",proceed 
in  this  manner  until  the  entire  sentence  is 
presented  by  letter  boxes 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  letter  boxes 
and  they  will  say  the  words  that  will  go  on 
theses  letter  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  letter  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say, 
"it  is  a bag". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the 
sentence. 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  in 
the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then 
ask  them  : how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then 
ask  them  : how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 
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• As  pupils  reply  that  there  are  two  sounds,  ask  individual  pupils  to 
demonstrate  the  graphemes  (letters)  that  correspond  with  the  phonemes 
(sounds). 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  word  "it".  As  the  pupils 
pronounced  the  HI  sound,  encourage  pupils  to  use  their  alphabet-sound  cards 
to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Once  the  pupils  agreed 
upon  the  match,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  into  the  first 
letter  box. 

• If  he  cannot  identify  the  letter,  scaffold  him  by  pointing  to  the  picture  that 
begins  with  the  same  sound  in  the  alphabet-sound  cards.  Then  ask  him  to 
write  the  letter  into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  the  pupils  pronounced 
the  III  sound,  encourage  them  to  use  the  alphabet-sound  cards  to  locate  the 
picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Then  invite  a pupil  to  write  the 
letter  into  the  letter  box. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentence  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  sentence. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "is", 
model  the  segmentation  of  the  word  and  ask  them  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the 
word. 

• Then  ask  them;  how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  are  two  sounds,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first  sound 
and  locate  the  sound-  letter  match  on  the  alphabet-sound  cards. 

• Ask  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the  letter  "i"  in  the  first  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /z/  sound,  elicit  that  this  sound  refers  to  the 
letter  "s"  because  after  vowels  such  as  "I,  e,. . .",  it  is  pronounced  /z/. 
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• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  cannot  identify  the  letter  "s"  by  pointing  to  the  picture 
that  begins  with  the  same  sound  or  reminding  them  with  a pupil's  name  that 
begins  with  the  same  letter. 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentenees  before  writing  the  third  word. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "a", 
ask  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "a"  in  the  letter  box. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  fourth  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  fourth  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"bag",  model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  and  count  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  are  three  sounds,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first 
sound  of  the  word. 

• As  they  identify  the  first  letter  responding  with  "b",  ask  a pupil  to  step  up 
and  write  the  letter  b in  the  first  letter  box  of  the  word. 

• Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /ae/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  "a" 
into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /g/  sound,  encourage  pupils  to  use  their  alphabet-sound  eards 
to  loeate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Onee  the  pupils  agreed 
upon  the  match,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  "g". 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentenee  should  be  capital 
and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the  sentenee. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentenee  again  on  the  board  without  the  letter  boxes. 
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• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Ask  pupils  to  write  down  the  sentence  in  their  notebooks  without  boxes  and 
to  leave  a finger  space  between  each  word. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Use  word  walls,  or  remind  pupils  with  a word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the 
same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular  sounds. 

Guided  writin2  (School  game) 
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Procedures 


1.  Divide  pupils  into  groups  of  three  or  two.  Allow  each  group  to  sit  on  a 
computer. 

2.  Open  the  game. 

3.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 

4.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the  game. 

5.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

6.  playing  the  game: 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game  the 
player  writes  his  name  to  be  known  for  the  game. 

• The  player  clicks  on  the  "play"  button  to  start  playing. 

• In  the  first  slide  pupils  select  the  right  word  of  school  object  and  type  it 
beside  each  picture. 

• The  player  checks  the  answer  by  clicking  on  the  "check"  button  to  know  if  it 
is  right  or  wrong. 

• If  the  answer  is  wrong,  the  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  to  try 
again  so  the  player  can  erase  the  wrong  answer  by  using  the"  back  space" 
button  in  the  keyboard  and  write  the 

• right  answer.  Moreover,  if  it  is  right,  the  player  receives  congratulation  "oh! 
That's  nice". 

• The  player  clicks  the  next  arrow  to  move  to  the  next  slide. 

• In  the  second  slide,  pupils  answer  the  question:  what  is  it?  By  completing  the 
sentences  with  the  suitable  words. 

• Pupils  may  type  one  word  or  two  words  or  type  the  whole  sentence.  The 
process  of  typing  move  from  the  easy  level  (typing  one  or  two  words)  to  the 
hard  one  (typing  the  whole  sentence). 
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• The  winner  and  the  looser  receive  feedback  from  the  game.  The  looser  tries 
again  and  the  winner  receives  congratulation 

• Ask  pupils  to  stop  playing  the  game  for  a while  and  pay  attention  to  you  for 
an  interactive  writing  as  shown  in  the  next  part. 

Part  (d ) interactive  writin2 

• Point  to  your  bag  and  say  "this  is  my  bag".  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you 
several  times. 

• Get  pupils  talk  about  their  school  objects  beginning  with  "this  is  my ". 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing  these  sentences:  This  is  my 
bag,  this  is  my  pen,  this  is  my  ruler  and  this  is  my  pencil. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "this  is  my  bag",  repeat  the  sentence  and  get 
pupils  repeat  it  after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  letter  boxes  for  every  word  in  the  sentence. 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with  highlighter  and  say  the  word  "this", 
draw  the  other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "is",  proceed  in  this  manner 
until  the  entire  sentence  is  presented  by  letter  boxes. 


(the  final  letter  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  letter  boxes  and  they  will  say  the  words 
that  will  go  on  theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  on  at  a time,  and  say,  "This  is  my  bag  ". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• Model  the  segmentation  of  the  word  into  onset  and  rime  e.g.  th  and  is,  then 
ask  pupils  to  do  this  onset-  rime  segmentation. 
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• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  / 6 / sound,  Scaffold  them  by  pointing  to  the 
picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  in  the  alphabet-sound  cards.  Then 
ask  a pupil  to  write  the  letters  (th)  into  the  letter  boxes. 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  should  be  capital. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  onset-rime  segmentation  again  to  refocus  their  attention 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

• As  they  pronounce  the  rime  "is",  invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  it  as  shown 
in  the  previous  examples. 

• Elicit  that  we  should  leave  a space  after  each  word. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts.  Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  they  responding  that  the  second  word  is  "is",  invite  a pupil  to  come  up 
and  write  it. 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  again  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "my", 
model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word.  Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 

• As  they  reply  that  there  are  two  sounds,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first  sound 
and  locate  the  sound-  letter  that  match  on  the  alphabet-sound  cards. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  letter  "m",  ask  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the 
letter  "m"  in  the  first  box  of  this  word. 
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• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronouneed  the  /ai/  sound,  ask  them  to  determine  the  letter  that  corresponds 
with  this  letter. 

• If  pupils  cannot  identify  the  match  letter,  scaffold  them  by  pointing  to  the 
picture  card  and  word  card  of  "butterfly"  or  "fly"  that  ends  with  the  sound  / 
ai/  like  the  word  "my". 

• Once  the  pupils  identify  the  letter  "y",  ask  a pupil  to  come  up  and  write  the 
letter  into  letter  box. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  fourth  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  fourth  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"bag",  ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask  a pupil  to  come 
and  write  the  whole  word  as  shown  in  the  first  example. 

• Elicit  that  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

• Write  the  sentence  without  letter  boxes. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Ask  pupils  to  write  down  the  sentence  in  their  notebooks  without  boxes  and 
to  leave  a finger  space  between  each  word. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Use  word  walls,  or  remind  pupils  with  a word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the 
same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular  sounds. 

Part  (e)  Guided  writing 

• Ask  pupils  to  look  at  their  game  and  click  the  next  button  to  continue  playing. 
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• In  the  fourth  slide,  pupils  select  and  drag  the  objects  that  belong  to  school 
and  drop  them  in  the  appropriate  square. 

• By  dragging  the  school  object  the  sentence  " this  is  my " will  appear  to 

be  completed  by  the  player  or  write  the  whole  sentence  to  identify  this 
object. 

• Players  may  type  one  word  or  two  words  or  type  the  whole  sentence.  The 
process  of  typing  the  sentence  move  from  the  easy  level  (typing  one  or  two 
words)  to  the  hard  one  (typing  the  whole  sentence). 

• The  winner  is  the  person  who  completes  all  the  sentences  correctly.  The 
looser  receives  feedback  to  try  again. 

Follow  up  (Journal  writing) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 
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TOPIC:  My  school  objects 
Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 

Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  your  school  objects.  We  will  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a 
chance  to  talk. 

Think  about  your  school  objects  or  the  school  objects  you’d  like  to  have. 

• What  school  objects  do  you  have? 

• What  color  are  your  school  objects? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner.  Briefly  share  ideas 
until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and  write.  Write 
examples/ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students  generate 
ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  their  school  object. 
Ask  them  to  do  the  following; 

• Describe  your  school  objects  . 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing 
with  their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below; 

•C  Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

•C  Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell  words? 
•C  Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

•C  Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 
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Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 
v'  Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 
v'  Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a creative 
writer  in  the  future. 

^ Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

0 Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

0 Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using  spacing, 
scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

0 If  the  pupil  needs  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

0 Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 
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Evaluation 


Activity  sheet  (1) 

A-  Circle  the  things  that  belong  to  school 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  picture. 

2.  Tell  them  to  the  hidden  objects  that  belong  to  school. 

3.  After  finding  the  hidden  objects,  ask  them  to  write  the  names  of  theses 
objects. 

Answer: 

2.bag.  3.pen.  4.ruler.  S.book  6.pencil 

Activity  sheet  (2) 

Write.  What  is  this? 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Tell  them  to  answer  the  question  "what  is  this?". 

3.  Point  to  number  one  and  ask;  what  is  this?  Then  say:  it  is  a pencil. 

4.  Pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

5.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

6.  Have  pupils  read  what  they  have  written  to  check  comprehension. 
Answer: 

2.  It  is  a bag.  3.  It  is  a pen.  4.  It  is  a ruler.  5.  It  is  book 

Look  and  write. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Point  to  number  one  and  say:  this  is  my  pencil. 

3.  Have  pupils  describe  each  object  and  write  the  sentences  as  shown  in 
example  one. 

4.  Pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 
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5.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

6.  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  sentences  they  have  written  to  check 
comprehension. 

Answer: 

1.  This  is  my  pencil.  2.  This  is  my  bag.  3.  This  is  my  book. 
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Unit  two 
Fun  time 


cCiJ  1 


M' 


Unit  objectives 

1.  Writing  a description. 

2.  Using  colors  to  describe. 

3.  Writing  about  time. 


fei^rrrrrnrTrrrTE^rri 


UNIT  2 lesson  1 


Fun  Time 


Activity  time 


Warm-up 


Two  Sessions 


Performance  indicators 


• Describe  actions. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group 
work  activities  such 
as  interactive  writing 
and  guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g. 
prewriting,  drafting, 
revising)  to  develop 
writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 
writing  through 
talking,  sharing,  and 
brainstorming,  using 
drawing , invented 
spelling  or 
conventional  text. 


Discuss  in  pupils'  own  language  what  hobbies  or 
activities  they  are  doing  during  their  holiday. 

presentation 

Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  the  words  jumping, 
singing,  dancing  and  reading  on  the  board.  Point 
to  each  picture  and  name  it. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Hold  up  a book  and  mime  that  you  are  reading 
and  say  I'm  reading.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you 
several  times. 

• Mime  that  you  are  singing  and  say  I'm  singing. 
Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Ask  a pupil  to  hold  a book  and  mime  reading. 

• Ask  him;  what  are  you  doing?  Encourage  him  to 
say  I'm  reading. 

• Ask  some  pupils  to  come  at  the  front  of  the  class 
and  mime  the  action  of  jumping,  dancing, 
reading  and  singing. 

• Point  to  the  first  pupil  and  ask  what  is  he  doing? 
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• Reread  drafts  for 
meaning  and  to 
improve  correctness. 

• Revise  a draft  by 
rereading  for  meaning 
or  using  a checklist. 

• Use  a simple 
checklist  to  assess 
and  improve  writing. 


Teaching  aids 


Picture  cards 
Alphabet-sound  cards 
Word  pattern  cards(- 
ing  cards) 
computer 


New  language 


What  are  you  doing? 

I am ing. 

I am  dancing. 

What  is  s/he  doing? 

s/he  is ing. 

s/he  is  dancing 


New  words 


jumping,  singing, 
dancing,  reading 


Say  he  is  jumping.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you 
several  times. 

• Point  to  a girl  and  ask  what  is  she  doing?  say  she 
is  singing.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several 
times. 

• Ask  individual  pupils  to  come  to  the  front  of  the 
class  and  say  what  pupils  are  doing. 

Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing 
these  sentences:,  I am  dancing.  I am  jumping,  he 
is  jumping,  she  is  dancing,  he  is  reading,  she  is 
singing. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  " I am  dancing  ", 
repeat  the  sentence:  and  get  pupils  repeat  it  after 
you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for  every 
word  in  the  sentence. 

• Draw  the  box  of  the  first  word  with  highlighter 
and  say  the  word  "i", 

draw  the  other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say 
"am",  proceed  in 

this  manner  until  the  entire  sentence  is  presented 
by  boxes. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 
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• Draw  the  box  of  the  first  word  with  highlighter  and  say  the  word  "i",  draw 
the  other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "am",  proceed  in  this  manner 
until  the  entire  sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes  and  they  will  say  the  words  that 
will  go  on  theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say,  "I  am  dancing". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  pupils  identify  the  word  "I",  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letter  " I ". 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  should  be  capital. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"am". 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 

• As  the  pupils  say  that  there  are  two.  Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in 
the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /ae/  sound  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the 
letter  "a"  into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  Iml  sound,  encourage  them  to  use  the 
alphabet-sound  cards  to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound. 
Then  invite  pupil  to  write  the  letter  "m"  into  the  letter  box. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word 
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to  refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining  parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"dancing",  Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 

• As  the  pupils  say  that  there  are  six.  Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in 
the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /d/  sound  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the 
letter  "d"  into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  second  sound  in  the  word.  As  the  pupils 
pronounced  the  /a:/  sound  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letter  "a"  into 
the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  the  pupils  pronounced 
the  /n/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letter  "n"  into  the  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /s/  sound,  scaffold  pupils  by  writing  the 
word  "face"  on  the  board  and  pronounce  it.  Then  pronounce  the  word 
dancing  in  order  to  help  pupils  identify  the  letter  that  corresponding  with  the 
sound  /s/. 

• As  pupils  say  the  letter  c , invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letter  "c"  in  its 
box. 

• Repeat  the  word  dancing  again  and  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fifth  and  six 
sounds  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /ip/.  Scaffold  pupils  by  reminding  them 
with  the  word  sing. 

• Write  the  word  sing  on  the  board  and  pronounce  it  and  confirm  on  the  last 
rime  (-ing)  then  pronounce  the  word  dancing  to  help  pupils  determine  the 
letters  that  correspond  with  the  sounds  /ip/. 
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• As  pupils  identified  the  letters  "ing",  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letters  in  their 
boxes. 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  should  be  capital  and 
we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  letter  boxes. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Scaffold  pupils  to  use  sight  words  (e.g.  word  walls),  or  remind  them  with  a 
word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the  same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words 
with  irregular  sounds. 


Guided  writin2  (Word  catch  game) 


procedures 

1.  Divide  pupils  into  groups  of  three  or  two.  Allow  each  group  to  sit  on  a 


computer. 

2.  Open  the  game. 

3.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 
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4.  Remind  pupils  with  the  funetion  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

5.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

6.  playing  the  game: 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game  the 
player  writes  his  name  and  click  "ok"  to  be  known  for  the  game  as  a 
player. 

• The  player  clicks  on  the  "play"  button  to  start  playing. 

• In  the  first  slide,  get  pupils  search  in  the  garden  to  find  the  suitable  action 
words  that  describe  the  rabbit. 

• After  finding  the  suitable  word,  the  player  drags  the  word  into  the  box.  If 
the  word  drag  is  incorrect,  the  game  will  scaffold  the  player  by  providing 
a hint  for  the  player  that  the  word  drag  is  incorrect  and  therefore  it  can't  be 
dropped  into  the  box. 

• After  dragging  the  word  the  player  types  it  to  complete  the  sentence:  "he 

is ". 

• After  typing  the  words  into  the  suitable  boxes,  the  player  clicks  the 
"check"  button  to  check  his  answer. 

• The  completion  of  the  sentence  moves  from  the  easy  level  (type  one  or 
two  words)  to  the  hard  one  (type  the  whole  sentence). 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and  when 
he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• After  dragging  and  typing  each  word,  the  play  clicks  the  "arrow"  button  to 
move  to  the  second  slide  to  continue  playing. 

• The  player  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  until  the  end  of  the  game. 
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Follow  up  (Journal  Writin2  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  Something  I like  to  do 

Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 

Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  the  things  you  like  and  dislike.  We  will  make  sure  that 
everyone  has  a chance  to  talk. 

Think  about  the  things  you  like  to  do. 

• What  things  do  you  like  to  do? 

• Do  you  like  reading,  singing,  dancing,  or  something  else? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner.  Briefly  share  ideas  until 
students  share  sufficient  ideas  Ifom  which  to  draw  and  write.  Write  examples 
/ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students  generate  ideas.  Then 
review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  something  they  like 
to  do.  Ask  them  to  do  the  following; 

• Tell  what  you  are  doing  every  day. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
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their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below; 

Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell  words? 
Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 

Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 

Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a creative 
writer  in  the  future. 

Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

0 Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

0 Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 
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Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using 
spacing,  scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

If  the  pupil  needs  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

^ Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 

Evaluation 

Activity  sheet 

A-  Add  ”ing”  to  each  word  below,  then  write  the  new  word. 

1.  Tell  pupils  to  focus  on  the  pictures  and  to  decide  what  each  person  is  doing. 

2.  Tell  them  to  add  ing  to  the  written  words. 

3.  Do  and  illustrate  the  first  example  to  together:  read  — reading 

4.  Get  pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

5.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

6.  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  sentences  they  have  written  to  check 
comprehension. 

Answers:_ 

2.  singing  3.  dancing  4.  jumping 

B-Write  your  own  sentences  using  the  words  above. 

1.  Get  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  picture. 

2.  Tell  them  to  use  the  words  above  to  make  sentences. 

3.  Do  the  first  example  together:  he  is  reading. 

4.  Get  pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

5.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  by  providing  suitable  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the  conventional  spelling. 
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Answers: 

2-  He  is  singing.  3 -She  is  dancing.  4-  She  is  jumping. 
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2.2 


UNIT  2 lesson  2 


Fun  Time 


Two  Sessions 

Performance  indicators 


• Describe  people. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group 
work  activities  such 
as  interactive  writing 
and  guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g. 
prewriting,  drafting, 
revising)  to  develop 
writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 
writing  through 
talking,  sharing,  and 
brainstorming,  using 
drawing , invented 
spelling  or 
conventional  text. 


Warm-up 

• Check  the  previous  assignment. 

• Discuss  in  pupils'  own  language  what  hobbies  or 
activities  they  are  doing  during  their  holiday. 

presentation 

Part  (A) 

Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  the  words,  happy,  sad, 
fat,  thin,  tall  and  short  on  the  board. 

• Point  to  each  picture  and  name  it.  Repeat  several 
times  and  get  pupils  repeat  after  you. 

• Hold  up  a picture  card  of  the  word  happy  and  say 
I'm  happy.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several 
times. 

• Point  to  a pupil  and  ask  him  "are  you  happy  or 
sad?"  encourage  him  to  say  I'm  happy. 

• Give  a pupil  a picture  card  of  the  word  sad  and 
invite  him  to  come  at  the  front  of  the  class  and 
encourage  him  to  say  I'm  sad. 

• Ask  some  pupils  to  come  at  the  front  of  the  class. 
Give  each  pupil  a picture  card  of  the  previous 
words.  Point  to  a boy  and  ask  ; is  he  sad  or 
happy?  Respond  he  is  happy. 
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• Reread  drafts  for 
meaning  and  to 
improve  correctness. 

• Revise  a draft  by 
rereading  for  meaning 
or  using  a checklist. 

• Use  a simple 
checklist  to  assess 
and  improve  writing. 


Teaching  aids 


Picture  cards 
Alphabet-sound  cards 
computer 


New  language 


I am  sad, ect. 

S/he  is  sad. 

S/he  fat.  S/he  is  thin. 
S/he  is  tall. 


New  words 


Happy,  sad,  fat,  tall, 
thin,  short 


• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Point  to  a girl  and  ask;  is  she  short  or  tall?  Pupils 
respond  she  is  tall. 

• Call  individual  pupils  to  come  to  the  front  of  the 
class  and  describe  each  pupil. 

• Invite  individual  pupils  to  come  to  the  front  of 
the  class  and  describe  themselves 
(appearance/feeling). 

Part  (B) 

interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing 

the  previous  sentences:  I am  sad,  I am ,.ect. 

S/he  is  sad.  S/he  is  happy. 

• Say  he  is  jumping.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you 
several  times. 

• Point  to  a girl  and  ask  what  is  she  doing?  say  she 
is  singing.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several 
times. 

• Ask  individual  pupils  to  come  to  the  front  of  the 
class  and  say  what  pupils  are  doing. 

Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing 
these  sentences:,  I am  dancing.  I am  jumping,  he 
is  jumping,  she  is  dancing,  he  is  reading,  she  is 
singing. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 
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• As  pupils  say  for  example:  " I am  dancing  ",  repeat  the  sentence:  and  get 
pupils  repeat  it  after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for  every  word  in  the  sentence. 

• Draw  the  box  of  the  first  word  with  highlighter  and  say  the  word  "i",  draw 
the  other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "am",  proceed  in  this  manner 
until  the  entire  sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Draw  the  box  of  the  first  word  with  highlighter  and  say  the  word  "i",  draw 
the  other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "am",  proceed  in  this  manner 
until  the  entire  sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes  and  they  will  say  the  words  that 
will  go  on  theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say,  "I  am  sad". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /ai/  sound,  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the 
letter  "I". 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"am",  invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letters  "am"  in  the  letter  boxes  as 
shown  before. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "sad". 
Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 
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• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• Then  ask  how  many  sounds  in  this  word?. 

• As  the  pupils  say  that  there  are  three  sounds,  Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first 
sound  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /s/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 
record  the  letter  "s". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  second  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /ae/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 
record  the  letter  "a". 

• Then  Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /d/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  "d" 
into  the  letter  box. 

• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  can't  identify  the  letters  that  matehes  with  the  sound 
by  pointing  to  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  on  the  alphabet- 
sound  cards. 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  should  be  capital 
and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  letter  boxes. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Ask  pupils  to  write  down  the  sentence  in  their  notebooks  without  boxes  and 
to  leave  a finger  spaee  between  each  word. 

• Follow  the  same  proeedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

Guided  writin2  (outlook  2ame) 

Procedures 

1.  Divide  pupils  into  groups  of  three  or  two.  Allow  each  group  to  sit  on  a 
computer. 
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2.  Open  the  game. 

3.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 


4.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 


game. 

5.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

6.  playing  the  game: 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game 
the  player  writes  his  name  to  be  known  for  the  game  as  a player. 

• The  player  clicks  on  the  "play"  button  to  start  playing. 

• In  the  first  slide,  get  pupils  search  in  the  garden  to  find  the  suitable 
words  that  describe  the  rabbit's  appearance. 

• After  finding  the  suitable  word,  the  player  drags  the  word  into  the 
box.  If  the  word  drag  is  incorrect,  the  game  will  scaffold  the  player 
by  providing  a hint  for  the  player  that  the  word  drag  is  incorrect  and 
therefore  it  can't  be  dropped  into  the  box. 

• After  dragging  the  word  the  player  types  it  to  complete  the 

sentence:  "he  is ". 
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• After  typing  the  words  into  the  suitable  boxes,  the  player  clicks  the 
"check"  button  to  check  his  answer  if  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

• The  completion  of  the  sentence  moves  from  the  easy  level  (type  one 
or  two  words)  to  the  hard  one  (type  the  whole  sentence). 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and 
when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• After  dragging  and  typing  each  word,  the  play  clicks  the  "arrow" 
button  to  move  to  the  second  slide  to  continue  playing. 

• The  player  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  until  the  end  of  the  game. 

Follow  up  (Journal  writin2  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in 
the  drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  My  Favorite  Toy 
Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 
Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  the  things  you  like  and  dislike.  We  will  make  sure  that 
everyone  has  a chance  to  talk.  Think  about  your  favorite  toy. 

• Whaf  s her  name? 

• What  does  she  look  like? 

• Is  she  tall,  or  short,  or  fat,  or  thin? 

• What  do  you  like  to  do  with  your  favorite  toy? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner.  Briefly  share  ideas 
until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and  write.  Write 
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examples  /ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students  generate 
ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  their  favorite  toy. 
Ask  them  to  do  the  following; 

• Tell  about  her  name 

• Tell  how  old  she  is. 

• Describe  your  favorite  toy. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below: 

•C  Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

•C  Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 

•C  Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

•C  Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

•C  Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

•C  Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

^ Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 

^ Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 

^ Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 
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Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a creative 
writer  in  the  future. 

^ Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

□ Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

^ Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using 
spacing,  scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

If  the  pupil  needs  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

^ Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 

Evaluation 

Activity  sheet 
A-  Write  the  sentences. 

1.  Tell  pupils  to  focus  on  the  pictures  and  to  describe  what  each  person  looks 
like. 

2.  Read  together  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

3.  Tell  them  to  use  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  describing  each  picture. 

4.  Do  the  first  example  together;  He  is  happy. 
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5.  Get  pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

6.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

7.  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  sentences  they  have  written  to  check 
comprehension. 


Answers: 

2.  He  is  short. 
5.  She  is  tall. 


3.  He  is  fat.  4.  He  is  sad. 

6.  She  is  thin. 
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9 'K 

UNIT  2 lesson  3 

^ bO 

Fun  Time 

Activity  time 


Warm-up 


Two  sessions 


Performance  indicators 


• Write  words  of 
colors. 

• Answer  questions 
concerning  colors. 

• Describe  objects 
using  colors. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group 
work  activities  such 
as  interactive  writing 
and  guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g. 
prewriting,  drafting, 
revising)  to  develop 
writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 
writing  through 


• Check  the  previous  assignment. 

• Discuss  in  pupils'  own  language  what  colors  they 
like. 

presentation 
Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  red,  green,  blue,  yellow, 
brown,  white,  on  the  board.  Point  to  each  picture 
and  name  it. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Randomly  point  to  the  color  cards  and  get  the 
pupils  to  say  the  name  of  the  color. 

• Point  to  the  red  color  and  ask  what  color  is  it? 
Reply,  it  is  red. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Point  to  green  and  say  what  color  is  it? 
Encourage  pupils  to  say,  it  is  green. 

• Ask  two  pupils  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  class 
to  ask  and  answer  questions  about  the  other 
colors. 

• Hold  up  a picture  of  tree  and  say,  the  tree  is 
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talking,  sharing, 
brainstorming,  and 
discussion  using 
drawing , invented 
spelling  or 
conventional  text. 

• Revise  a draft  by 
rereading  for  meaning 
or  using  a checklist 
for  revising  writing. 

• Use  a simple  cheeklist 
to  assess  and  improve 
writing. 


Teaching  aids 

Picture  cards 
Color  word  wall 
Alphabet-sound  eards 
Computer 


New  language 


What  color  is  it?  It  is  . . . 
It  is  red.  / 

The  tree  is  green 
The  book  is  red. 


New  words 


Red,  green,  blue, 
yellow,  fish  brown, 
white,  tree,  book,  the 


green.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Point  to  a red  book  and  say,  the  book  is  red.  Get 
pupils  repeat  after  you. 

• Ask  a pupil  to  come  at  the  front  of  the  class  and 
give  him  a blue  pen.  Encourage  him  to  say  the 
pen  is  blue. 

• Ask  pupils  to  look  a round  them  and  describe  the 
colored  objeets. 

Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing 
these  sentences:  It  is  red.  It  is  blue..  It  is  yellow. 
It  is  green.  It  is  brown. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "it  is  red",  repeat  the 
sentence:  and  get  pupils  repeat  it  after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for  every 
word  in  the  sentenee. 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with 
highlighter  and  say  the  word  "it",  draw  the  other 
boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "is",  proceed 
in  this  manner  until  the  entire  sentenee  is 
presented  by  boxes. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes  and 
they  will  say  the  words  that  will  go  on  theses 
boxes. 
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• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say,  "it  is  red". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word  then  ask  pupils  to 
clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  are  two,  ask  individual  pupils  to  demonstrate  the 

graphemes  (letters)  that  correspond  with  the  phonemes  (sounds). 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  word  "it".  As  the  pupils 

pronounced  the  HI  sound,  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letter  that 

corresponds  with  this  sound. 

• If  he  can't  identify  the  letter,  scaffold  him  by  pointing  to  the  picture  that 
begins  with  the  same  sound  in  the  alphabet-sound  cards  or  the  vowel  pinch 
strip  such  as  the  word  "insect"  or  "in".  Then  ask  him  to  write  the  letter  into 
the  box. 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  of  the  sentence  should  be  capital. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  the  pupils  pronounced 
the  III  sound,  invite  pupil  to  write  the  letter  into  the  letter  box. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "is", 
ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  word  "is"  as  shown  in  the  previous  lessons. 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "red". 
Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word.  Then  ask  pupils  to 
clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 
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• Ask  them  how  many  sounds  in  this  word. 

• As  pupils  say  that  there  are  three,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first  sound. 

• As  pupils  identify  the  /r/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the  letter 
"r"  into  the  letter  box. 

• Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /e/  sound,  encourage  pupils  to  use  their  alphabet-sound  cards 
to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Once  the  pupils  agreed 
upon  the  match,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  "e". 

• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  can't  identify  the  letter  that  matches  the  sound  by 
pointing  to  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  such  as  "egg"  or  a 
pupil's  name  that  begins  with  the  same  letter. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /d/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  "d". 

• Elicit  that  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  boxes  and 
elicit  that  there  should  be  a space  among  words. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Ask  pupils  to  write  down  the  sentence  in  their  notebook  and  to  leave  a space 
among  words. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Use  word  cards  or  word  walls  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular 
sounds. 

Part  (c)  Guided  writing  (colors  game) 

Procedures 

1.  Divide  pupils  into  groups  of  three  or  two.  Allow  each  group  to  sit  on  a 
computer. 

2.  Open  the  game. 

3.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 
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4.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

5.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 


Hello. 


what  color  is  it?|  It 

Check 


IS 


Try  Again  The  Answer 


n Cj 

what  color  is  it? 

It 

n: 

what  color  is  it? 

Check  Try  Again 


The  Answer 


what  color  is  it?; 


Check 


Try  Again  _ i.  The  Answer 


ftruciionsl 


6.  playing  the  game; 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game 
the  player  writes  his  name  and  click  "ok"  to  be  known  for  the  game 
as  a player. 

• The  player  clicks  on  the  "play"  button  to  start  playing. 

• In  the  first  slide,  get  pupils  write  the  words  of  color  in  the  suitable 
boxes  by  using  keyboard. 

• Scaffold  pupils  to  use  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  slide  to  help  them  in 
writing  the  color  words. 

• After  writing  the  suitable  word  color,  the  player  clicks  the  "check" 
button  to  check  the  answer. 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and 
when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "try  again"  button  to  try  again. 
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• The  player  clicks  the  "answer"  button  to  know  the  right  answer. 

• After  finishing  the  writing  of  word  colors,  the  player  clicks  the  "next" 
button  to  move  to  the  second  slide  to  continue  playing. 

• In  the  second  slide,  the  player  answers  the  question  "what  color  is 
it?"  by  writing  the  answers  using  keyboard. 

• After  writing  the  answer,  the  player  clicks  the  "check"  button  to 
check  the  answer. 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and 
when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "try  again"  button  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "answer"  button  to  know  the  right  answer. 

The  player's  answer  moves  from  the  easy  level  (type  one  or  two  words)  to  the 
hard  one  (type  the  whole  sentence). 

Part  (d)  interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing  these  sentences:  The  tree  is 
green,  the  book  is  red,  the  fish  is  blue,  the  cat  is  yellow. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "the  tree  is  green",  repeat  the  sentence:  and  get 
pupils  repeat  it  after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for  every  word  in  the  sentence. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with  highlighter  and  say  the  word  "the", 
draw  the  other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "tree",  proceed  in  this 
manner  until  the  entire  sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 
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• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes  and  they  will  say  the  words  that 
will  go  on  theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say,  "the  tree  is  green". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  first  word  responding  with  "the",  remind  them 
with  their  friend  Hisham  in  hand  in  hand  1 unit  5 when  he  says  "I  like  the 
blue  house". 

• Write  Hisham's  words  on  the  board  and  read  it  word  by  word. 

• Get  pupils  point  to  the  word  "the"  in  Hisham's  sentence. 

• As  pupils  identified  the  word  "the",  invite  a pupil  to  write  "the"  in  the  boxes. 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  should  be  capital  and  we  should  leave  a space 
between  words. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"tree",  model  the  segmentation  into  onset  and  rime  e.g.  "t"  and  "ree",  then 
ask  pupils  to  do  this  onset-  rime  segmentation. 

• As  pupils  model  the  segmentation,  ask  a pupil  to  set  up  and  write  the  letter 
"t"  into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  second  rime  of  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  say  "ree",  scaffold  pupils  by  reminding  them  that  this  rime  is 
similar  to  the  rime  of  the  word  "three". 

• As  pupils  identify  the  rime  "ree",  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  rime 
"ree". 
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• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "is", 
invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  word  "is"  as  shown  before  in  the 
previous  example. 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  fourth  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  word. 

• As  they  say"  green".  Model  onset-  rime  segmentation  of  the  word  into  " g" 
and  "reen" 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  letters.  As  they  say  "g"  invite  a pupil  to  write 
it. 

• Get  pupils  segment  the  word  a gain  to  focus  them  on  the  remaining  rime. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  rime  "reen",  scaffold  them  that  the  rime  "ree"  is 
similar  to  the  rime  "ree"  in  the  words  "tree"  and  "three". 

• As  pupils  identify  the  letters  "ree",  ask  a pupil  to  write  them  into  the  letter 
boxes. 

• Ask  pupils  again  to  identify  the  last  letter  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  say  "n",  ask  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "n". 

• Elicit  that  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  boxes  and 
elicit  that  there  should  be  a space  among  words. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Use  word  cards  or  word  walls  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular 
sounds. 
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Part  (e)  Guided  writing  (coloring  game) 

Hello! 


Procedures 

1.  Open  the  game. 

2.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 

3.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

4.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

5.  playing  the  game; 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game 
the  player  writes  his  name  to  be  known  for  the  game  as  a player. 

• The  player  clicks  on  the  "play"  button  to  start  playing. 

• In  the  first  slide,  get  pupils  color  the  object  with  the  suitable  color 
according  to  the  word  color  that  is  written  on  the  object. 
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• The  player  clicks  on  the  suitable  color  button  then  click  on  the  object 
to  be  painted  with  the  chosen  color. 

• After  coloring,  the  player  describes  the  colored  object. 

• After  typing  the  description,  the  player  clicks  the  "check"  button  to 
check  the  answer. 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and 
when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "try  again"  button  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "answer"  button  to  know  the  right  answer. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "next"  button  to  move  to  the  second  slide  to 
continue  playing. 

• The  player's  typing  of  object  description  moves  from  the  easy  level 
(type  one  or  two  words)  to  the  hard  one  (type  the  whole  sentence). 

Follow  up  (Journal  writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  A Special  Place 
Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 
Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  a special  place  you  always  visit.  We  will  make  sure  that 
everyone  has  a chance  to  talk. 

• Where  or  what  is  this  place? 
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• What  do  you  see  there? 

• What  color  of  the  things  you  see  there? 

• What  do  you  do  there? 

• Do  you  like  this  place? 

• What  do  you  like  to  do  in  your  special  place? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner. 

Briefly  share  ideas  until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and 
write.  Write  examples  /ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students 
generate  ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  a special  place.  Ask 
them  to  do  the  following; 

• Describe  a place  that  is  important  to  you. 

• Tell  what  you  do  in  your  special  place. 

• Tell  if  you  like  this  place  or  not. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below: 

•C  Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

•C  Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 
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Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 
v'  Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 

Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

□ When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a creative 
writer  in  the  future. 

^ Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using 
spacing,  scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

□ If  the  pupil  need  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

^ Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 
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Evaluation 
Activity  sheet  (1) 

A-  Color  the  pictures  then  complete  the  sentences  using  the  word  boxes. 

1 . Tell  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures  and  color  them  according  to  the  written 
word  color  under  each  picture. 

2.  After  finishing  coloring,  tell  pupils  to  describe  the  colored  cats  using  the 
words  boxes. 

3.  Read  together  the  words  under  each  picture. 

4.  Do  the  first  example  together;  the  cat  is  white. 

5.  Get  pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

6.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

7.  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  sentences  they  have  written  to  check 
comprehension. 

Answers: 

2.  The  cat  is  white.  3.  The  cat  is  black.  4-  The  cat  is  red.  5.  The  cat  is  green. 

Activity  sheet  (2) 

Color  the  picture  and  answer  the  questions. 

1 . Tell  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures  and  color  them  according  to  the  written 
word  color  on  each  picture. 

2.  After  finishing  coloring,  tell  pupils  to  answer  the  question  "what  color  is 
it?". 

3.  Do  the  first  example  together;  it  is  green. 

4.  Get  pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

5.  Tell  pupils  that  they  can  use  the  written  word  colors  on  the  cats  in  writing 
the  sentences. 
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6.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

7.  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  sentences  they  have  written  to  check 
comprehension. 


Answer: 

2.  It  is  red. 


3.  It  is  yellow.  4.  It  is  blue. 


5.  It  is  brown. 
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UNIT  2 lesson  4 
Fun  Time 


Activity  time 

Two  sessions 

Performance  indicators 

• Write  about  time. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group  work 
activities  such  as 
interactive  writing  and 
guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 
writing  through  talking, 
sharing,  brainstorming, 
and  discussion  using 
drawing , invented 
spelling  or  conventional 
text. 

• Revise  a draft  by 


Warm-up 

• Review  numbers  from  one  to  ten.  And 
present  the  numbers  and  the  word  numbers 
of  eleven  and  twelve. 

• Show  pupils  a clock  and  ask  them  in  their 
own  language  whaf  s the  time. 

presentation 

Part  (A) 

• Hold  up  a clock  and  say  clock.  Get  pupils 
repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Tell  pupils  that  they  are  going  to  know  the 
time. 

• Move  the  hands  of  the  clock  to  be  on  one 
o'clock  and  say:  whafs  the  time?  Reply  it's 
one  o'clock. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Elicit  that  the  word  o'clock  refers  to  the  hour 
exactly  as  stated  according  to  the  clock. 

• Move  the  hands  to  be  on  two  o'clock  and 
say:  what's  the  time?  Reply  it's  two  o'clock. 
Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Move  the  hands  to  be  on  three  o'clock  and 
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rereading  for  meaning  or 
using  a checklist  for 
revising  writing. 

• Use  a simple  checklist  to 
assess  and  improve 
writing. 

Teaching  aids^^^ 

Picture  cards 

Word  wall  of  Word 

numbers,  computer 

Alphabet-sound  cards 

New  language  ^ 

What's  the  time? 

It  is  one  o'clock. 

It  is o'clock. 


word  numbers  from  1-12 
clock,  o'clock 


say:  what's  the  time?  Pupils  respond:  it's 
three  o'clock. 

• Move  the  hands  to  be  on  four  o'clock  and 
say:  what's  the  time?  Pupils  respond:  it's 
four  o'clock. 

• Repeat  this  with  pupils  then  ask  two  pupils 
to  come  to  the  front  of  the  class  to  ask  and 
answer  about  the  time. 

Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 

writing  these  sentences:  It  is  one  o'clock.  It 
is o'clock, ect. 

• Elicit  that  we  say  it's  six  o'clock,  but  that  we 
write  it  is  six  o'clock. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  it  is  one  o'clock, 
repeat  the  sentence  and  get  pupils  repeat  it 
after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for 
every  word  in  the  sentence. 

-b  m nj3  □ rrl  M 

(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with 
highlighter  and  say  the  word  "it",  draw  the 
other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "is". 
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proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  entire  sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes  and  they  will  say  the  words  that 
will  go  on  theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say,  "it  is  one  o'clock". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence  responding  with  "it", 
invite  a pupil  to  write  the  whole  word  as  shown  in  the  previous  lessons. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "is", 
ask  a pupil  to  write  the  word  "is"  as  shown  in  the  previous  lessons. 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sentenee  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "one", 
ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  word  "one". 

• Scaffold  him  if  he  ean't  write  the  word  "one"  by  pointing  to  the  number 
word  wall  to  help  him  in  writing  the  word  number. 

• As  the  pupil  identifies  the  word  "one",  ask  him  to  write  it  into  the  letter 
boxes. 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentenees. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentenees  before  writing  the  fourth  word. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentenee,  responding  with 
"o'clock".  Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  elap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 
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• As  the  pupils  reply  that  there  are  five  sounds,  ask  individual  pupils  to 
demonstrate  the  graphemes  (letters)  that  correspond  with  the  phonemes 
(sounds). 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  word  "o'clock". 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /o/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record 
the  letter  "o" 

• If  he  didn't  identify  the  letter,  scaffold  him  by  pointing  to  the  picture  that 
begins  with  the  same  sound  in  the  alphabet-sound  cards  such  as  "orange"  or 
"ox".  Then  ask  him  to  write  the  letter  into  the  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /k/  sound,  encourage  them  to  use  the  alphabet- 
sound  cards  to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Then 
invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "c"  into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /L/  sound,  encourage  pupils  to  use  their 
alphabet-sound  cards  to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound. 
Once  the  pupils  agreed  upon  the  match,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record 
the  letter  (1). 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /o/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  (o). 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fifth  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  several  pupils  pronounced  the  /k/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 
record  the  letters  that  match  with  this  sound. 

• Scaffold  pupils  by  pointing  to  the  word  "black"  in  the  color  word  wall  that 
ends  with  the  same  sound.  Pronounce  the  word  "o'clock"  and  the  word 
"black"  to  help  them  identify  the  last  letters  that  match  the  sound  /k/. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  letters  that  match  the  sound/k/,  invite  a pupil  to 
come  and  write  the  letters  "ck". 
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• After  finishing  writing,  elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  should  be  capital  and  we  should  put  apostrophe  ( ' ) after  the  letter 
o in  the  word  (o'clock)  and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  letter  boxes. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Use  word  walls,  or  remind  pupils  with  a word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the 
same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular  sounds. 

Guided  writing  (clock  game) 


Procedures 

1.  Open  the  game. 

2.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 

3.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 


Hello! 


© 


game. 
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4.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedbaek  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

5.  playing  the  game: 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game 
the  player  writes  his  name  to  be  known  for  the  game  as  a player. 

• The  player  clicks  the  speaker  button  to  listen  to  the  time. 

• After  listening  to  the  game,  the  player  place  the  numbers  on  the 
clock  face  by  dragging  the  number  and  dropping  it  in  the  correct 
place. 

• The  player  then  writes  the  time  that  he  heard. 

• After  typing  the  time,  the  player  clicks  the  "check"  button  to  check 
the  answer. 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and 
when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "try  again"  button  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "answer"  button  to  know  the  answer. 

• The  player  may  write  word  or  two  words  or  the  whole  sentences  to 
tell  the  time. 

• The  writing  of  the  sentences  moves  from  the  easy  level  (typing  one  or 
two  word)  to  the  hard  one  (typing  the  whole  sentence). 

• The  player  clicks  the  arrow  button  to  move  to  the  next  slide 

to  continue  playing. 

Follow  up  (Journal  writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 
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• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  My  daily  hobbies 
Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 

Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  your  daily  hobbies.  We  will  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a 
chance  to  talk. 

• What  are  your  daily  hobbies? 

• Do  you  read  daily?  What  time  do  you  read? 

• Do  you  play  daily?  What  time  do  you  play? 

• Do  you  sing?  What  time  do  you  sing? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner. 

Briefly  share  ideas  until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and 
write.  Write  examples  /ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students 
generate  ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  their  daily  hobbies. 
Ask  them  to  do  the  following; 

• Tell  about  your  hobbies. 

• Tell  what  time  do  you  play. 

• Tell  what  time  do  you  sing,  read, etc. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
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or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below; 

Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 

Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 

Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 

^ Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

0 When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a creative 
writer  in  the  future. 

Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

^ Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 
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Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using 
spacing,  scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

If  the  pupil  need  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

0 Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 


Evaluation  {Activity  sheet) 

A-  What  is  the  time?  Write. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the 
pictures. 

2.  Tell  pupils  that  they  will  write 
sentences  about  the  time. 

3.  Do  the  first  example  with  the 
pupils  to  make  the  activity 
clear.  Example;  it  is  three 
o'clock. 

4.  Tell  pupils  that  they  will 
complete  the  activity  on  their 
own. 

5.  Walk  around  the  classroom, 
check  pupils'  work,  and 
provide  the  suitable  feedback 
or  conferencing  with 
individual  pupils  concerning 
the  conventional  spelling. 

6.  Have  pupils  read  two  or  three 
of  the  sentences  they  have 
written. 


Answers: 

2-It  is  five  o'cloek.  3-  It  is  four  o'elock 
4-  It  is  nine  o'clock.  5-  It  is  six  o'clock. 
6-  It  is  ten  o'clock. 
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Unit  three 
Where  I live 


Unit  objectives 

1.  Writing  about  possessions. 

2.  Writing  about  family  members. 

3.  Using  prepositions  of  place. 

4.  Writing  about  means  of 
transportation. 


UNIT  3 lesson  1 
Where  I live 


Activity  time 

Two  sessions 

Performance  indicators 

• Describe  people  stating 
possession. 

• Using  letter/sound 
knowledge  to  write  some 
words. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group  work 
activities  such  as 
interactive  writing  and 
guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 
writing  through  talking, 
sharing,  brainstorming, 
and  discussion  using 


Warm-up 

• Check  the  previous  assignment. 

• Discuss  in  pupils'  own  language  what 
things  they  have  in  their  house. 

presentation 

Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  Fan,  mat,  cat,  dog, 
TV.  and  door  on  the  board.  Point  to  each 
picture  and  name  it. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Hold  up  a picture  of  dog  and  say:  in  my 
house,  I have  a dog.  Repeat  the  sentence  I 
have  a dog  several  times  and  get  pupils 
repeat  after  you. 

• Ask  a pupil  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  class. 
Give  him  a picture  of  cat  and  prompt  him  to 
say  I have  a cat. 

• Ask  another  pupil  to  come  to  the  front  of  the 
class.  Give  him  a picture  of  TV.  and 
encourage  him  to  say  I have  a TV. 

• Ask  individual  pupils  to  come  to  the  front  of 
the  class  to  do  the  same. 
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drawing , invented 
spelling  or  conventional 
text. 

• Revise  a draft  by 
rereading  for  meaning  or 
using  a checklist  for 
revising  writing. 

• Use  a simple  checklist  to 
assess  and  improve 
writing. 

Teaching  aids 

Picture  cards 

computer 

Alphabet-sound  cards 


New  language 

3 

I have 

e.g.  I have  a mat 

I have  a cat 

I have  a dog 

New  words 

D 

Fan,  mat,  cat,  dog, 
TV.,  door 


• Encourage  pupils  to  talk  also  about  the 
school  object  or  other  things  they  have  in 
their  house. 

Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 
writing  these  sentences:  I have  a mat,  I have 
a fan,  I have  a TV.,  I have  a door,  I have  a 
cat,  I have  a dog. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "I  have  a mat", 
repeat  the  sentence:  and  get  pupils  repeat  it 
after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for 
every  word  in  the  sentence. 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with 
highlighter  and  say  the  word  "i",  draw  the 
other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say 
"have",  proceed  in  this  manner  until  the 
entire  sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes 
and  they  will  say  the  words  that  will  go 
on  theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say,  " I 
have  a mat". 
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• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  pupils  identify  the  first  word,  responding  with  "I",  invite  a pupil  to  come 
and  write  it  in  the  first  box. 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  should  be  capital. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"have".  Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 

• As  the  pupils  reply  that  there  are  three  sounds.  Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first 
sound. 

• As  pupils  say  /h/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letter  "h". 

• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  can't  identify  the  sound-letter  match  by  pointing  to 
the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  on  the  sound-letter  cards. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /ae/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  that 
match  with  this  sound.. 

• Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /v/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  can't  identify  the  sound-letter  match  by  pointing 

• to  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  on  the  sound-letter  cards. 

• Elicit  that  at  the  end  of  this  word  there  is  "e". 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  part. 
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• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "a", 
invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  fourth  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  pupils  identify  the  fourth  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "mat", 
model  the  segmentation  of  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word  . 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 

• As  the  pupils  say  that  there  are  three  sounds,  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write 
the  whole  word. 

• If  he  can't  write  the  word,  scaffold  him  by  pronouncing  the  first  sound  Iml 
by  saying  /m/m/m/. 

• As  the  pupil  identifies  the  sound-letter  match,  ask  him  to  write  the  letter 
"m". 

• Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /ae/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  III  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  "t". 

• Scaffold  pupils  to  use  their  alphabet-sound  cards  to  locate  the  picture  that 
begins  with  the  same  sound. 

• After  finishing  writing,  elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  should  be  capital  and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  letter  boxes 
and  elicit  that  there  should  be  a space  among  words. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 
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Guided  writing  (dollhouse  game) 


Procedures 

1.  Open  the  game. 

2.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 

3.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

4.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

5.  playing  the  game: 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game  the 
player  writes  his  name  to  be  known  for  the  game  as  a player. 

• The  player  clicks  on  the  "play"  button  to  start  playing. 

• The  player  drags  the  objects  to  decorate  the  house  to  be  beautiful. 

• After  dragging  each  object,  the  player  writes  about  what  he  possesses 
in  his  house. 

• After  typing  the  description,  the  player  clicks  the  "check"  button  to 
check  the  answer. 
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• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and 
when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "try  again"  button  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "answer"  button  to  know  the  right  answer. 

• The  player  may  write  word  or  two  words  or  the  whole  sentences  to 
describe  his  possessions. 

• The  writing  of  the  sentences  moves  from  the  easy  level  (typing  one  or 
two  word)  to  the  hard  one  (typing  the  whole  sentence). 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  after  each  response. 

• The  winner  is  the  person  who  manages  to  decorate  the  house  and  write 
about  what  he  possesses. 

• The  looser  is  the  person  who  fails  in  writing  about  what  he  possesses 
therefore  he  tries  again. 

Follow  up  (Journal  writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  My  house 

Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 
Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  your  house.  We  will  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a chance  to 
talk. 

• What  color  is  your  house? 

• What  things  do  you  have  in  your  house? 
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• What  color  of  these  things? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner. 

Briefly  share  ideas  until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and 
write.  Write  examples  /ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students 
generate  ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  your  house.  Do  the 
following: 

• Deseribe  your  house. 

• Tell  what  things  do  have  in  your  house. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  eaeh  item  they  eheck  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  aecumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below: 

Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 

Did  I use  finger  spaees  between  words? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

^ Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 

^ Did  I re-read  my  sentenees  to  myself? 
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v'  Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 

to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a creative 
writer  in  the  future. 

^ Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

□ Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using 
spacing,  scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

□ If  the  pupil  needs  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

^ Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 

Evaluation 

A-  Look  and  write. 

1 . Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Tell  pupils  that  they  will  write  in  the  speech  bubble  a sentence  about  what 
children  have  in  each  picture. 

3.  Get  pupils  use  the  words  in  the  parenthesis  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
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4.  Read  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

5.  Do  the  first  example  with  the  pupils  to  make  the  activity  clear.  Example:  I 
have  a fan. 

6.  Get  pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

7.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

8.  Have  pupils  read  two  or  three  of  the  sentences  they  have  written. 


Narir>< 


Look  and  write. 

r dress  — doj:;  - TV,  — cat  — fan  — hat  - mat  ] 


i 


E 


Answers: 


2.  I have  a dog.  3.  I have  a cat.  4.  I have  a book  5.  I have  a bag. 

6.  I have  a TV.  7.  I have  a mat  8.  I have  a hat 
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UNIT  3 lesson  2 
Where  I live 


Activity  time 

Two  sessions 

Performance  indicators 

• Describe  people  stating 
possession. 

• Using  letter/sound 
knowledge  to  write  some 
words. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group  work 
activities  such  as 
interactive  writing  and 
guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 
writing  through  talking, 
sharing,  brainstorming, 
and  discussion  using 


Warm-up 

• Check  the  previous  assignment. 

• Discuss  in  pupils'  own  language  what  kinds 
of  clothes  they  have. 

presentation 

Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  Hat,  dress,  jacket, 
skirt  and  bag  on  the  board. 

• Point  to  each  picture  and  name  it. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Choose  a girl  wearing  a skirt,  jacket  and 
holding  a bag.  Point  to  her  jacket  and  say 
she  has  a jacket.  Point  to  her  skirt  and  say 
she  has  a skirt.  Point  to  her  bag  and  say  she 
has  a bag. 

• Ask  some  pupils  to  come  to  the  front  of  the 

class.  Give  each  pupil  a picture  card  of  bag, 
hat,  dress ect. 

• Ask  a pupil  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  class 
and  get  him  point  to  one  of  the  pupils  and 
describe  what  s/he  has. 

• Repeat  this  with  other  pupils. 
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drawing , invented 
spelling  or  conventional 
text. 

• Revise  a draft  by 
rereading  for  meaning  or 
using  a checklist  for 
revising  writing. 

• Use  a simple  checklist  to 
assess  and  improve 
writing. 

Teaching  aids 

Picture  cards 

computer 

Alphabet-sound  cards 


New  language 

3 

S/he  has  a 

e.g.  S/he  has  a hat 

She  has  a dress. 

S/he  has  a bag. 

She  has  a skirt. 

New  words 

D 

Hat,  dress,  jacket,  skirt,  bag 


Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 
writing  these  sentences:  S/he  has  a hat.  S/he 
has  a jacket.  She  has  a dress.  S/he  has  a bag. 
She  has  a skirt. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "she  has  a hat", 
repeat  the  sentence:  and  get  pupils  repeat  it 
after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for 
every  word  in  the  sentence. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with 
highlighter  and  say  the  word  "she",  draw  the 
other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say 
"has",  proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  entire 
sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes 
and  they  will  say  the  words  that  will  go  on 
theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say, 
"she  has  a hat". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the 
sentence. 
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• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word  then  ask  pupils  to 
clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• Then  ask:  how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  are  two,  ask  individual  pupils  to  demonstrate  the 
graphemes  (letters)  that  correspond  with  the  phonemes  (sounds). 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  word  "she".  As  the  pupils 
pronounced  the  l\l  sound,  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letters  "sh"  that 
correspond  with  this  sound. 

• If  he  can't  identify  the  letters,  scaffold  him  by  pointing  to  the  picture  that 
begins  with  the  same  sound  in  the  alphabet-sound  cards  or  remind  him  with 
a pupil's  name  that  begins  with  the  same  sound. 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  should  be  capital. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  HI  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "e" 
into  the  box. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"has",  model  the  segmentation  of  the  word  and  ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds 
in  the  word. 

• Then  ask  pupils:  how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• As  pupils  say  that  there  are  three,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first  sound. 

• As  the  pupils  say  /h/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the  letter  "h" 
in  the  first  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /ae/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the  letter  a in 
the  second  box. 
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• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /s/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the  letter  "s"  in 
the  second  box. 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "a", 
invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  fourth  word  to 

• refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  fourth  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "hat", 
model  the  segmentation  of  the  word  and  clap  the  sounds  of  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask  pupils  how  many 
sounds  in  this  word. 

• As  the  pupils  say  that  there  are  three  sounds,  ask  a pupil  to  come  and  write 
the  whole  word. 

• If  he  can't  write  the  word,  scaffold  him  by  pronouncing  the  first  sound  /h/  by 
saying  /h/../h/./h/. 

• As  the  pupil  identifies  the  sound-letter  match,  ask  him  to  write  the  letter  "h". 

• Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /ae/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  III  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Scaffold  pupils  to  use  their  alphabet-sound  cards  to  locate  the  picture  that 
begins  with  the  same  sound. 

• After  finishing  writing,  elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  should  be  capital  and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 
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• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  letter  boxes. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Ask  pupils  to  write  down  the  sentence  in  their  notebooks  without  boxes  and 
to  leave  a finger  space  between  each  word. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Use  word  walls,  or  remind  pupils  with  a word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the 
same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular  sounds. 

Guided  writing  {Dress  up  game) 


Procedures 

1.  Open  the  game. 

2.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 

3.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

4.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 
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5.  playing  the  game: 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game  the 
player  writes  his  name  to  be  known  for  the  game  as  a player. 

• The  player  elieks  on  the  "play"  button  to  start  playing. 

• The  player  drags  the  pieces  of  clothes  to  dress  up  Nancy  to  be  a 
beautiful  girl. 

• After  dragging  each  piece  of  clothes,  the  player  describes  what  Nance 
has.  For  example:  she  has  a dress. 

• After  typing  the  description,  the  player  clicks  the  "check"  button  to 
check  the  answer. 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and 
when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• Pupils  may  write  word  or  two  words  or  the  whole  sentences  to  describe 
her  possessions. 

• The  writing  of  the  sentences  moves  from  the  easy  level  (typing  one  or 
two  word)  to  the  hard  one  (typing  the  whole  sentence). 

Follow  up  (Journal  writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  My  swt^r/brother 
Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 
Read  and  discuss  the  following: 

We  will  talk  about  your  sister.  We  will  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a chance  to 
talk. 
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• What  is  her/his  name? 

• How  old  is  s/he? 

• What  does  s/he  looks  like?  Is  s/he  tall  or  short , fat  or  thin? 

• What  clothes  does  s/he  have? 

• What  color  of  these  clothes? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner.  Briefly  share  ideas  until 
students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and  write.  Write  examples 
/ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students  generate  ideas.  Then 
review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  your  sister.  Ask 
them  to  do  the  following: 

• Describe  your  sister. 

• Tell  what  clothes  she  has. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below: 

•C  Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

•C  Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 

•C  Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

•C  Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 
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Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 
v'  Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 
v'  Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a creative 
writer  in  the  future. 

^ Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

□ Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

^ Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using 
spacing,  scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

□ If  the  pupil  need  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

^ Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 
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Evaluation;  (Activity  sheet) 


A-  Look  and  write. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Tell  pupils  that  they  will  write  a sentence  about  what  children  have  in 
each  picture. 

3.  Do  the  first  example  with  the  pupils  to  make  the  activity  clear.  Example 
She  has  a fish. 

4.  Get  pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

5.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

6.  Have  pupils  read  two  or  three  of  the  sentences  they  have  written. 

Answers: 

2-She  has  a fish.  3-She  has  a hat.  4-  He  has  a jacket.  5-  He  has  a 
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3.3 


UNIT  3 lesson  3 
Where  I live 


Warm-up 


Check  the  previous  assignment. 


• Identify  family  members 
in  writing. 


• Using  letter/sound 

knowledge  to  write  some 
words. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group  work 

activities  such  as 

interactive  writing  and 

guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 

process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 

develop  writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 

writing  through  talking, 
sharing,  brainstorming, 
and  discuss 


• Discuss  in  pupils'  own  language  the 
members  of  their  family. 

• Ask  pupils  how  many  members  in  their 
family. 

presentation 
Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  Grandfather, 
grandmother,  father,  mother,  sister,  brother 
on  the  board.  Point  to  each  picture  and  name 
it. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Hold  up  a picture  of  grandfather  and  say: 
"This  is  my  grandfather". 

• Repeat  the  sentence  several  times  and  get 
pupils  repeat  after  you. 

• Hold  up  a picture  of  grandmother  and  say: 
"This  is  my  grandmother". 

• Repeat  the  sentence  several  times  and  get 
pupils  repeat  after  you. 

• Ask  a pupil  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  class. 
Hand  the  pupil  the  picture  of  father  and 
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• -ion  using  drawing  , 

invented  spelling  or 

conventional  text. 

• Revise  a draft  by 
rereading  for  meaning. 

• Use  a simple  checklist  to 

• assess  and  revise 
writing. 


Teaching  aids 


Picture  cards 
family  word  wall 
Alphabet-sound  cards 
Computer 


New  language 


This  is  my.... 

e.g.  This  is  my  mother. 

This  is  my  sister. 

This  is  my  grandfather. 
This  is  my  grand  mother. 


New  words 


Grandfather,  grandmother, 
father,  mother,  sister, 
brother 


prompt  him  to  say,  "This  is  my  father". 

• Ask  another  pupil  to  come  to  the  front  of  the 
class.  Give  him  a picture  of  mother  and 
encourage  him  to  say  "this  is  my  mother". 

• Repeat  this  with  other  pupils. 

Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 
writing  these  sentences:  This  is  my  father, 
this  is  my  mother,  this  is  my  sister,  this  is  my 

brother,  this  is  my  grandfather,  and  this  is 
my  grand  mother. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "this  is  my 
father",  repeat  the  sentence,  and  get  pupils 
repeat  it  after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  letter  boxes 
for  every  word  in  the  sentence. 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with 
highlighter  and  say  the  word  "this",  draw  the 
other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "is", 
proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  entire 
sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 
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• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes  and  they  will  say  the  words  that 
will  go  on  theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  on  at  a time,  and  say,  "This  is  my  father 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• Model  the  segmentation  of  the  first  word  into  an  onset  "th"  and  rime  "is". 

• Then  ask  a pupil  to  write  the  first  onset  "th"  and  the  rime  " is"  in  the  letter 
boxes. 

• Elicit  that  the  first  letter  should  be  capital. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts.  Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  they  respond  that  the  second  word  is  "is".  Model  the  segmentation  and 
clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 

• Ask  a pupil  to  write  the  whole  word  "is"  as  shown  in  the  previous  lessons. 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "my". 
Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word.  Then  ask  them  ;how  many  sounds 
in  this  word. 

• As  they  reply  that  there  are  two,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first  sound  and 
locate  the  sound-  letter  that  match  on  the  alphabet-sound  cards. 

• Then  ask  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the  letter  "m"  in  the  first  box  of  this 
word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
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pronounced  the  /ai/  sound,  ask  them  to  determine  the  letter  that  eorresponds 
with  this  letter. 

• If  pupils  couldn't  determine  the  suitable  letter,  scaffold  them  by  pointing  to 
the  picture  card  and  word  card  of  "butterfly"  or  "fly"  that  ends  with  the 
sound  /ai/  like  the  word  "my". 

• Once  the  pupils  determine  the  letter  "y",  ask  a pupil  to  come  up  and  write 
the  letter  in  its  box. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  fourth  word  to 
refoeus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  fourth  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"father".  Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 

• As  the  pupils  say  that  they  are  five  sounds,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first 
sound. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  first  sound  /fi,  invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the 
letter  "f  into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  second  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  pupils  identify  the  second  sound  /a:/,  invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the 
letter  "a"  that  matches  with  the  sound. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  pupils  identify  the  third  sound  /6/,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letters  "th" 
into  the  letter  boxes. 

• Seaffold  pupils  if  they  can't  identify  the  sound-letter  mateh  by  pointing  to 
the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  on  the  sound-letter  cards  or 
remind  him  with  a word  begins  with  the  same  sound. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  and  fifth  sounds  in  the  word.  As  they 
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pronounce  the  sounds/or/,  invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letters  that 
mateh  these  sounds. 

• Seaffold  pupils  to  identify  the  letters  that  match  these  sounds  by  writing  the 
word  "teacher"  on  the 

• board  and  pronounce  it  confirming  on  the  last  two  sounds.  Pronounce  also 
the  word  "father"  and  confirm  on  the  last  two  sounds.  Then  get  pupils 
identify  the  letters  that  match  the  sounds/or/. 

• After  finishing  writing,  elieit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  should  be  capital  and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  letter  boxes. 

• Elieit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Use  word  walls,  or  remind  pupils  with  a word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the 
same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular  sounds. 

Guided  writing  (family  Jigsaw  game) 

Procedures 

1.  Open  the  game. 

2.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  sueeessfully. 

3.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

4.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedbaek  or 
eonferencing  with  individual  pupils. 
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procedures 

5.  playing  the  game; 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  The  player  clicks  on  the  "play" 
button  to  start  playing. 

• Solve  the  puzzle  by  arranging  the  pieces  of  the  family  members' 
pictures. 

• Drag  the  pieces  and  drop  them  to  be  connected  together  to  form  the 
whole  picture. 

• After  arranging  the  pieces  of  each  picture,  the  player  identifies  the 

picture  by  writing  this  sentence;  this  is  my 

• After  typing  the  description,  the  player  clicks  the  "check"  button  to 
check  the  answer. 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and 
when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "try  again"  button  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "answer"  button  to  know  the  answer. 

• Pupils  may  write  word  or  two  words  or  the  whole  sentences  to 
identify  the  picture. 
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• The  writing  of  the  sentences  moves  from  the  easy  level  (typing  one 
or  two  word)  to  the  hard  one  (typing  the  whole  sentence). 

• Pupils  receive  feedback  from  the  game  after  each  response. 

Follow  up  (Journal  writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  My  family 

Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 

Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  your  family.  We  will  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a chance  to 
talk. 

• Who  are  your  family  members? 

• How  many  sisters  do  you  have? 

• How  many  brothers  do  you  have? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner. 

Briefly  share  ideas  until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and 
write.  Write  examples  /ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students 
generate  ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  their  family.  Ask 
them  to  do  the  following; 

• Identify  your  family. 

• Tell  how  many  sisters  and  brothers  do  you  have. 
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Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below; 

Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 

Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 

Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 

Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

m When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a 
creative  writer  in  the  future. 

Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 
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^ Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

0 Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

0 Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using 
spacing,  scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

0 If  the  pupil  need  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

0 Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 


Evaluation 


Look  and  write. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Tell  pupils  that  they  will  write  a 
sentence  identifying  family 
members. 

3.  Read  the  words  in  the  parenthesis 
together  with  your  pupils. 

4.  Do  the  first  example  with  pupils  to 
make  the  activity  clear.  Example; 
this  is  my  grandfather. 

5.  Pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their 
own  using  the  words  in  the 
parenthesis 

6.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check 
pupils'  work  and  provide  the 
suitable  feedback  or  conferencing 
with  individual  pupils  concerning 
the  conventional  spelling. 

7.  Have  pupils  read  two  or  three  of  the 
sentences  they  have  written. 


Answers: 

2- This  is  my  grandmother. 

3 - This  is  my  father. 

4- This  is  my  mother. 

5 - This  is  my  brother 
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3.4 


UNIT  3 lesson  4 
Where  I live 


Activity  time 


Two  sessions 


(^Performance  indicators 


Warm-up 

Put  a pen  on  the  book  and  ask  pupils  in  their  own 
language:  where  is  pen? 


• Write  prepositions  of 
place. 

• Use  letter/sound 
knowledge  to  write 
words. 

• Participate  in  group 
work  activities  such  as 
interactive  writing  and 
guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 

writing  through  talking, 
sharing,  brainstorming, 
and  discussion  using 
drawing,  invented 

spelling  or  conventional 


presentation 

Part  (A) 

• Put  the  word  cards  of  on,  in,  under  and 
behind  on  the  board. 

• Place  a pen  on  a table,  point  to  the  word 
card  on  and  say:  on.  Pupils  repeat  after  you 
several  times. 

• Put  the  pen  in  a bag,  point  to  the  word  card 
in  and  say:  in.  pupils  repeat  after  you. 

• Place  the  pen  under  a table,  point  to  the 
word  card  under  and  say:  under.  Pupils 
repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Place  the  pen  behind  the  door,  point  to  the 
word  card  behind,  and  say:  behind.  Pupils 
repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Repeat  the  procedure,  but  this  time  have 
pupils  call  out  in,  on,  under  and  behind  on 
their  own. 

• Hold  a picture  card  of  a dog  in  a house  and 
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text. 


Teaching  aids 


Picture  cards 
Word  cards,  computer 
Alphabet-sound  cards 


New  language 


Where's  the ? 

The  dog  is  in  the  house. 
The  dog  is  on  the  house. 
The  dog  is  under  the 
house. 

The  dog  is  behind  the 
house. 


New  words 


Dog,  house,  in,  on,  under, 
behind 


ask;  Where  is  the  dog?  Reply,  the  dog  is  in 
the  house.  Pupils  repeat  after  you  several 
times. 

• Hold  a picture  card  of  a dog  on  a house  and 
ask;  Where  is  the  dog?  Reply,  the  dog  is  on 
the  house.  Pupils  repeat  after  you  several 
times. 

• Hold  a picture  card  of  a dog  under  a house 
and  ask;  Where  is  the  dog?  Reply,  the  dog  is 
under  the  house.  Pupils  repeat  after  you 
several  times. 

• Hold  a picture  card  of  a dog  behind  a house 
and  ask;  Where  is  the  dog?  Reply,  the  dog  is 
behind  the  house.  Pupils  repeat  after  you 
several  times. 

• Repeat  the  procedure,  but  this  time  have 
pupils  call  out  the  previous  sentences  on 
their  own. 

Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 
writing  prepositions  of  place;  in,  on,  under, 
behind. 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds 
of  the  first  preposition  "in"  Ask  pupils  to 
clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask  them 
how  many  sounds  in  it 
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As  the  pupils  say  there  are  two  sounds,  draw  two  letter  boxes  on  the  board. 


• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  preposition"  in". 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  HI  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "I" 
into  first  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /n/  sound,  invite  pupil  to  write  the  letter  into 
the  letter  "n"  box. 

• Invite  pupils  again  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing  the  preposition  (on). 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word  and  turn  to 
individual  pupils  to  demonstrate  the  graphemes  (letters)  that  correspond 
with  the  phonemes  (sounds). 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word?. 

• As  the  pupils  say  there  are  two  sounds,  draw  two  letter  boxes  on  the  board. 


• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  preposition  "on". 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /o/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "o" 
into  first  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /n/  sound,  invite  pupil  to  write  the  letter  "n" 
into  the  letter  box. 

• Invite  pupils  again  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing  the  preposition 
(under). 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 
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• As  the  pupils  say  that  there  are  five  sounds,  Draw  five  letter  boxes  on  the 
board.  , — , 


• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  preposition  (under).  As  the 
pupils  pronounced  the  /A/  sound,  encourage  them  to  use  the  alphabet-sound 
cards  to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  ,then  invite  a 
pupil  to  write  letter  "u"  into  the  box. 

• Scaffold  them  if  they  can't  identify  the  sound  /A/  by  pointing  to  the  picture 
of  "umbrella"  on  the  alphabet-sound  cards  that  begins  with  same  sound  to 
determine  the  initial  letter  of  this  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound.  As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /n/ 
sound,  invite  pupil  to  write  the  letter  into  the  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound.  As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /d/ 
sound,  invite  pupil  to  write  the  letter  into  the  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  sound.  As  the  pupils 
pronounced  the  /or/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  into  the  letter 
box. 

• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  could  not  identify  the  letters  that  match  the  sounds 
/or/  by  reminding  them  with  the  word  "father"  and  "teacher"  that  end  with 
the  same  sounds. 

• Point  to  the  word  "father"  in  the  family  word  wall  and  get  pupils  identify  the 
last  two  letters  in  this  word  that  match  the  last  two  sounds  in  the  word 
under. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  letter  "er",  invite  a pupil  to  write  them  in  the  letter 
boxes. 

• Invite  pupils  again  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in  writing  the 
preposition(behind) . 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 
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• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word?. 

• As  the  pupils  say  that  there  are  six  sounds,  draw  six  boxes  on  the  board. 


• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  preposition  (behind),  as  the 
pupils  pronounced  the  /b/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "b"  into  the 
letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /e/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "e" 
into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  again  to  identify  the  third  sound.  As  the  pupils  pronounced  the 
/h/  sound,  invite  pupil  to  write  the  letter  "h"  into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  sound.  As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /ai/ 
sound,  invite  pupil  to  write  the  letter  "I"  into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fifth  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /n/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "n" 
into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  final  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /d/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "d" 
into  the  letter  box. 

Guided  writing  ( the  boy&  dog  game) 

Procedures 

1.  Open  the  game. 

2.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  suceessfiilly. 

3.  Remind  pupils  with  the  fimetion  of  eaeh  button  to  deal  easily  with 
the  game. 
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4.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback 
or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

5.  playing  the  game: 

• Look  at  the  picture  to  determine  the  place  of  the  dog. 

• Type  the  suitable  preposition  to  locate  the  place  of  the  dog. 

• After  typing  the  suitable  preposition,  the  player  clicks  the 
"check"  button  to  check  the  answer. 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds 
and  when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "try  again"  button  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "answer"  button  to  know  the  answer. 

• The  winner  receives  congratulation  from  the  game  and  moves  to 
the  second  slide  to  continue  playing. 

• The  looser  receives  feedback  for  trying  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  arrow  button  to  move  to  the  next 

slide  to  continue  playing. 
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Follow  up  (Journal  writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  My  room 

Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 
Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  your  room.  We  will  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a chance  to 
talk. 

• Can  you  describe  your  room? 

• Where  is  your  book? 

• Where  is  your  bag? 

• Do  you  have  a computer? 

• Where  is  your  computer? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner. 

Briefly  share  ideas  until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and 
write.  Write  examples  /ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as 
students  generate  ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

• Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  the  suitable 
prepositions  under  each  place  where  they  put  their  things. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Evaluation 

Look  and  write. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 
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2.  Tell  pupils  to  complete  the  sentences  with  prepositions  of  place. 

3.  Read  the  prepositions  in  the  parenthesis  together  with  your  pupils. 

4.  Do  the  first  example  with  the  pupils  to  make  the  activity  clear.  Example: 
the  dog  is  on  the  table. 


5.  Pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own  using  the  words  in  the 
parenthesis. 

6.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

7.  Have  pupils  read  two  or  three  of  the  sentences  they  have  written. 

Answers: 

1.  The  dog  is  on  the  table.  2.  The  dog  is  under  the  table. 

3.  The  dog  is  behind  the  table.  4.  The  dog  is  in  the  box. 
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3.5 


UNIT  3 lesson  5 
Where  I live 


Activity  time 


Two  sessions 


^performance  indicators 


• Identify  means  of 
transportation. 

• Using  letter/sound 
knowledge  to  write  some 
words. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group  work 
activities  such  as 
interactive  writing  and 
guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for  writing 

through  talking,  sharing, 
brainstorming,  and 

discussion  using  drawing 


Warm-up 

• Check  the  previous  assignment. 

• Discuss  in  pupils'  own  language  the  kinds  of 
transportation  and  how  do  they  go  to  school. 

presentation 
Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  car,  van,  taxi  and 
bike  on  the  board.  Point  to  each  picture  and 
name  it. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Put  the  word  cards  under  each  picture  and 
read  them.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several 
times. 

• Hold  up  a picture  of  car  and  say:  This  is  a 
car.  Repeat  the  sentence  several  times  and 
get  pupils  repeat  after  you. 

• Hold  up  a picture  of  bus  and  say:  This  is  a 
bus.  Repeat  the  sentence  several  times  and 
get  pupils  repeat  after  you. 

• Ask  a pupil  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  class. 
Hand  the  pupil  the  picture  of  bike  and 
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or  conventional  text. 

• Revise  a draft  by 
rereading  for  meaning. 

• Use  a simple  checklist  to 
assess  and  revise  writing. 


Teaching  aids 


Picture  cards 
Alphabet-sound  cards 
computer 


New  language 


This  is  a 

e.g.,  This  is  a car. 
This  is  a van. 

This  is  a bike. 


prompt  him  to  say  this  is  a bike. 

• Ask  another  pupil  to  come  to  the  front  of  the 
class.  Give  him  a picture  of  van  and 
encourage  him  to  say  this  is  a van. 

• Repeat  this  with  other  pupils. 

Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 
writing  these  sentences:  This  is  a car,  This  is 
a van,  This  is  a bike,  and  This  is  a taxi. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "This  is  a van", 
repeat  the  sentence:  and  get  pupils  repeat  it 
after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for 
every  word  in  the  sentence. 


New  words 


Car,  van,  taxi,  bike,  bus 


I m m □ rm 

(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with 
highlighter  and  say  the  word  "this",  draw  the 
other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "is", 
proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  entire 

sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes 
and  they  will  say  the  words  that  will  go  on 
theses  boxes. 
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• Point  to  the  boxes,  on  at  a time,  and  say,  "This  is  a van 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  pupils  identify  the  first  word  "this",  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  whole 
word  as  shown  before  in  the  previous  lessons. 

• Scaffold  him  if  he  can't  write  the  word  by  following  the  previous  lesson 
procedures  in  writing  the  word  "this". 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts.  Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  they  responding  that  the  second  word  is  "is",  invite  a pupil  to  write  the 
whole  word  as  shown  before  in  the  previous  lessons. 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "a", 
ask  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "a". 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• As  they  responding  that  the  second  word  is  "van".  Model  the  segmentation 
and  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word.  Then  ask  them  ;how  many  sounds 
in  this  word. 

• As  they  reply  that  there  are  three,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the 
word. 

• As  they  say  /v/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write  the  letter  "v". 

• If  he  can't  identify  the  letter,  scaffold  him  by  pointing  to  the  picture  that 
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begins  with  the  same  sound  in  the  alphabet-sound  cards.  Then  ask  him  to 
write  the  letter  "v". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  second  sound  in  the  word.  As  the  pupils 
pronounced  the  /ae/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "a"  into  the 
appropriate  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /n/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "n". 

• After  finishing  writing,  elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  should  be  capital  and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  letter  boxes. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Use  word  walls,  or  remind  pupils  with  a word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the 


same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular  sounds. 

Guided  writing  (cars  Jigsaw  game) 
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procedures 

1.  Open  the  game. 

2.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 

3.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

4.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

5.  playing  the  game; 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game 
the  player  writes  his  name  to  be  known  for  the  game. 

• Solve  the  puzzle  by  arranging  the  pieces  of  transport  pictures. 

• Drag  the  pieces  and  drop  them  to  be  connected  together  to  form  the 
whole  picture. 

• After  arranging  the  pieces  of  each  picture,  the  player  identifies  the 

picture  by  writing  this  sentence;  this  is  a 

• After  typing  the  description,  the  player  clicks  the  "check"  button  to 
check  the  answer. 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  and 
when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "try  again"  button  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "answer"  button  to  know  the  answer. 

• The  player  may  write  word  or  two  words  or  the  whole  sentences  to 
identify  the  picture. 

• The  writing  of  the  sentences  moves  from  the  easy  level  (typing  one 
or  two  word)  to  the  hard  one  (typing  the  whole  sentence). 

• The  player  clicks  the  arrow  button  to  continue  playing. 
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Follow  up  (Journal  writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  and  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in 
the  drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  My  bike 

Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 

Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  your  family.  We  will  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a chance 
to  talk. 

• Do  you  have  a bike? 

• What  color  is  you  bike? 

• Do  you  like  to  have  a car  when  you  grew  up?  What  color? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner. 

Briefly  share  ideas  until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and 
write.  Write  examples  /ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as  students 
generate  ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  Write  about  their  bike.  Ask 
them  to  do  the  following; 

• Describe  your  bike. 

• Tell  if  you  like  to  have  a car  when  you  grew  up. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 
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Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below; 

Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 

Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 
v'  Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 

Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

E When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a 
creative  writer  in  the  future. 

E Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

E Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

E Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 
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E Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

E Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using 
spacing,  scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

E If  the  pupil  need  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

E Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 

Evaluation  (Activity  sheet) 

A-  Look  and  write. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Tell  pupils  that  they  will  write  a 
sentence  identifying  family 
members. 

3.  Read  the  words  in  the  parenthesis 
together  with  your  pupils. 

4.  Do  the  first  example  with  the  pupils 
to  make  the  activity  clear.  Example; 
this  is  a bike. 

5.  Pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their 
own  using  the  words  in  the 
parenthesis. 

6.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check 
pupils'  work,  and  provide  the 
suitable  feedback  or  conferencing 
with  individual  pupils  concerning 
the  conventional  spelling. 

7.  Have  pupils  read  two  or  three  of  the 
sentences  they  have  written. 

Answer: 

2-This  is  a car.  3-  This  is  a taxi. 

4-This  is  a van. 


ST 


Look  and  write  • 

[ car  - van  - bike  - taxi] 


This  is  a 


mm 
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Unit  four 
Days  I like 


Unit  objectives 

1.  Writing  about  climate. 

2.  Expressing  requirements/ 
wants  in  writing. 

3.  Expressing  emotions  in 
writing. 


4.1 


UNIT  4 lesson  1 
Days  I like 


• Describe  weather. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group  work 

activities  such  as 

interactive  writing  and 

guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 

process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 

develop  writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 

writing  through  talking, 
sharing,  brainstorming, 
and  discuss 

-ion  using  drawing  , 
invented  spelling  or 

conventional  text. 

• Revise  a draft  by 


Warm-up 

Discuss  in  pupils'  own  language  what  the 
weather  is  like  today. 

presentation 

Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  cold,  hot,  and  wet  on 
the  board.  Point  to  each  picture  and  name  it. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Point  to  the  picture  of  hot  weather  and  say  it 
is  hot.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several 
times. 

• Point  to  the  picture  of  cold  weather  and  say  it 
is  cold.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several 
times. 

• Point  to  the  picture  of  wet  weather  and  say  it 
is  wet.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several 
times. 

• Ask  individual  pupils  to  come  to  the  front  of 
the  class  and  talk  about  each  picture. 

Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 
writing  these  sentences:  It  is  hot.  It  is  cold. 
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rereading  for  meaning. 

• Use  a simple  checklist  to 
assess  and  revise  writing. 


Teaching  aids 


Picture  cards 
Alphabet-sound  cards 
computer 


New  language 


• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "It  is  cold",  repeat 
the  sentence:  and  get  pupils  repeat  it  after 
you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for 
every  word  in  the  sentence. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 


It  is  cold. 
It  is  hot. 
It  is  wet. 


New  words 


Hot,  wet,  cold 


• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with 
highlighter  and  say  the  word  "it",  draw  the 
other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "is", 
proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  entire 
sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes 
and  they  will  say  the  words  that  will  go  on 
theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say,  " It 
is  cold". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the 
sentence. 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds 
in  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 
Then  ask:  how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  are  two  sounds,  ask 
a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the  word  "it"  as 
shown  in  the  previous  lessons. 
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• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "is", 
invite  a pupil  to  step  up  and  write  the  word  "is"  as  shown  in  the  previous 
lessons. 

• Reread  the  whole  sentence  to  refocus  pupils'  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sentences. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "cold", 
model  the  segmentation  of  the  word  and  ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the 
word. 

• Then  ask  pupils:  how  many  sounds  in  this  word? 

• As  pupils  say  that  there  are  four  sounds.  Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first 
sound  in  the  word  "cold". 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /k/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record 
the  letter  "c"  that  matches  this  letter. 

• If  he  can't  identify  the  letter  "c"  that  matches  the  sound  "k",  scaffold  him  to 
use  the  alphabet  sound  cards 

• to  locate  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /on/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "o" 
that  matches  this  letter  into  the  letter  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word  "cold".  As  the  pupils 
pronounced  the  /L/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  " 
L". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  sound  in  the  word  "cold".  As  the  pupils 
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pronounced  the  /d/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  "d". 

• Scaffold  pupils  if  they  can't  identify  the  letter  that  matches  the  sound  by 
pointing  to  the  picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  begins  with  the  same 
letter  or  pointing  to  a written  word  in  a word  wall. 

• After  finishing  writing,  elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  should  be  capital  and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  letter  boxes. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Ask  pupils  to  write  down  the  sentence  in  their  notebooks  without  boxes  and 
to  leave  a finger  space  between  each  word. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

Guided  writing  ( weather  game  ) 


Procedures 

1.  Open  the  game. 

2.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 
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3.  Remind  pupils  with  the  funetion  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

4.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

5.  playing  the  game: 

• Pupils  take  turns  in  playing  the  game.  In  the  beginning  of  the  game 
the  player  writes  his  name  to  be  known  for  the  game. 

• Dress  the  man  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  the  weather  is 
hot,  the  clothes  should  be  light.  And  if  the  weather  is  cold  or  wet  the 
clothes  should  be  heavy. 

• Click  on  the  clothes  icons  to  select  the  piece  of  clothes  that  is 
suitable  for  the  weather. 

• After  dressing  the  man  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  pupils 
write  a sentence  that  describes  the  weather. 

• The  writing  of  the  sentences  moves  from  the  easy  level  (typing  one 
or  two  word)  to  the  hard  one  (typing  the  whole  sentence). 

• Pupils  receive  feedback  from  the  game  after  each  response. 

• The  winner  is  the  person  who  manages  to  dress  the  man  with  the 
pieces  of  clothes  that  is  suitable  for  the  weather  then  and  write  a 
correct  description  of  the  picture.  He  also  receives  favorable 
feedback  (congratulation)  and  move  to  the  second  slide  to  continue 
playing. 

• The  looser  is  the  person  who  fails  in  dressing  the  man  or  writing  a 
correct  description  of  the  picture.  He  also  receives  feedback  for 
trying  again  and  he  cannot  move  to  the  second  slide  to  continue 
playing. 
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Follow  up  (Journal  writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  The  weather 
Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 
Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  the  weather.  We  will  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a chance  to 
talk. 

• What's  the  weather  like  today? 

• What  do  you  do  in  this  weather? 

Have  pupils  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner. 

Briefly  share  ideas  until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and 
write.  Write  examples  /ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as 
students  generate  ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  the  weather  today. 
Ask  them  to  do  the  following; 

• Describe  the  weather  today. 

• Tell  what  you  are  doing  in  this  day. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
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questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (V) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below; 

Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 

Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 
v'  Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 

Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a 
creative  writer  in  the  future. 

□ Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 
m Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

0 Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 
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Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using 
spacing,  scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

If  the  pupil  need  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

^ Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 


Evaluation 


A-  What  is  weather  like?  Look  and 

write. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Tell  pupils  that  they  will  write  a 
sentence  describing  the  weather. 

3.  Read  the  words  in  the  parenthesis 
together  with  your  pupils. 

4.  Do  the  first  example  with  the  pupils 
to  make  the  activity  clear.  Example; 
it  is  cold. 

5.  Pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their 
own  using  the  words  in  the 
parenthesis. 

6.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check 
pupils'  work,  and  provide  the 
suitable  feedback  or  conferencing 
with  individual  pupils  concerning 
the  conventional  spelling. 

7.  Have  pupils  read  two  or  three  of  the 
sentences  they  have  written. 


Activity  sheet 


Answers: 

1-Itiscold.  2- It  is  wet. 
3 -It  is  hot. 
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UNIT  4 lesson  2 

Days  I like 


4.2 


Activity  time 


Two  sessions 


(^Performance  indicators 


• Write  sentences 
expressing  wants. 

• Use  basic  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

• Participate  in  group 
work  activities  such  as 
interactive  writing, 
shared  writing  and 
guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 
writing  through  talking, 
sharing,  brainstorming, 
and  discussion  using 
drawing  , invented 
spelling  or  conventional 


Warm-up 

Draw  the  letter  Discuss  in  pupils'  own 
language  what  they  buy  when  they  go  to  the 
market  and  what  they  say  to  the  shopkeeper 
when  they  want  something. 

presentation 

Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  milk,  eggs,  fish,  rice, 
apples,  and  bananas  on  the  board.  Point  to 
each  picture  and  name  it. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Give  a pupil  all  the  picture  cards  of  the 
previous  words  and  say:  I want  fish.  The 
pupil  gives  you  the  picture  of  a fish. 

• Repeat  this  with  the  other  pictures. 

• Ask  two  pupils  to  come  to  the  front  of  the 
class,  the  first  pupil  say:  I want  ...."  and  the 
second  pupil  show  him  the  picture  card  of 
the  thing. 
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text. 

• Revise  a draft  by  rereading 
for  meaning. 

• Use  a simple  checklist  to 
assess  and  revise  writing. 


Teaching  aids 


Picture  cards 
Alphabet-sound  cards 
computer 


New  language 


Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 
writing  these  sentences:  I want  fish,  I want 
milk,  I want  rice,  I want  apples,  I want  eggs. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "I  want  fish", 
repeat  the  sentence:  and  get  pupils  repeat  it 
after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for 
every  word  in  the  sentence 


I want 

e.g.  I want  fish. 
I want  milk. 

I want  rice. 

I want  apples. 

I want  eggs. 


New  words 


Milk,  fish,  eggs,  rice, 
apples,  bananas. 


(the  final  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• box  of  the  first  word  with  highlighter  and 
say  the  word  "I",  draw  the  other  boxes  of  the 
second  word  and  say  "want",  proceed  in  this 
manner  until  the  entire  sentence  is  presented 
by  boxes. 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes 
and  they  will  say  the  words  that  will  go  on 
theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say:  I 
want  fish. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the 
sentence.  As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /ai/ 
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sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  "I". 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"want",  model  the  segmentation  of  the  word  and  clap  the  sounds  in  the 
word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word? 

• As  pupils  say  that  there  are  four  sounds,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first  sound. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /w/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 
record  the  letter  that  match  this  sound. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  b!  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  that 
corresponds  with  this  sound. 

• Scaffold  pupils  by  reminding  them  with  the  song  "this  is  the  way  we  wash 
our  face,  wash  our  face,...  ".in  hand  in  hand  lunit  8.  Write  the  song  on  the 
board  and  read  the  song. 

• Get  pupils  pronounce  again  the  word  "want"  that  they  want  to  write  and  ask 
them  to  listen  carefully  while  you  are  reading  the  song  to  find  the  word  that 
begins  with  the  same  sounds. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  word  "wash",  ask  them  to  pronounce  the  word 
"want"  and  the  word  "wash"  again  to  compare  between  the  first  and  the 
second  sounds  in  both  of  them. 

• Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  second  sound-letter  in  both  of  the  words 
"wash"  and  "want". 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  letter  "a",  invite  a pupil  to  come  and  write 
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the  letter  into  the  appropriate  letter  box. 

• Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  the  pupils 
pronounced  the  /n/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and 

• record  letter  "n". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  sound  in  the  word.  As  several  pupils 
pronounced  the  /t  / sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  "t". 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "fish", 
model  the  segmentation  of  the  word  and  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word?. 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  are  three  sounds,  ask  individual  pupils  to 
demonstrate  the  graphemes  (letters)  that  correspond  with  the  phonemes 
(sounds). 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  word  "fish".  As  the  pupils 

pronounced  the  /fi  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter  "f '. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  the  pupils  pronounced 
the  m sound,  encourage  them  to  use  the  alphabet-sound  cards  to  locate  the 
picture  that  begins  with  the  same  sound.  Then  invite  pupil  to  write  the  letter 
into  the  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  last  sound  in  the  word  "fish",  as  the  pupils 

pronounced  the  l\l  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letters 

"sh". 

• If  he  can't  identify  the  letter,  scaffold  him  by  pointing  to  the  picture  that 
begins  with  the  same  sound  in  the  alphabet-sound  cards  such  as  "shoe"  or 
remind  him  with  a pupil's  name  that  begins  with  the  same  sound. 
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• After  finishing  writing,  elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  should  be  capital  and  we  should  put  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  letter  boxes. 

• Elicit  that  there  should  be  a finger  space  between  each  word  so  that  others 
can  read  what  you  write. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Use  word  walls,  or  remind  pupils  with  a word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the 
same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular  sounds. 


Part  (c) 

Guided  y/Y\img{Shopping  game) 


Procedures 


1.  Open  the  game. 

2.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 

3.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

4.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  pupils 
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5.  playing  the  game: 

• Drag  the  things  that  are  in  the  list  and  drop  them  into  the  shopping 
basket. 

• After  dragging  the  wanted  object  into  the  basket,  the  player  types 

this  sentence:  I want 

• Then  complete  the  sentences  with  the  suitable  words  or  write  the 
whole  sentences. 

• The  writing  of  the  sentences  moves  from  the  easy  level  (typing 
one  or  two  word)  to  the  hard  one  (typing  the  whole  sentence). 

• After  typing  the  sentence,  the  player  clicks  the  "check"  button  to 
check  the  answer. 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds 
and  when  he  fails  in  order  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "try  again"  button  to  try  again. 

• The  player  clicks  the  "answer"  button  to  know  the  answer. 

• The  winner  is  the  person  who  manages  to  drag  all  the  things  that 
are  in  the  list  into  the  basket  and  write  all  the  sentences  correctly. 
He  also  receives  favorable  feedback  (congratulation)  to  continue 
playing.  The  looser  receives  feedback  for  trying  again. 

Follow  up  (Journal  writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  and  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in 
the  drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  My  breakfast 
Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 
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Read  and  discuss  the  following: 

We  will  talk  about  your  breakfast.  We  will  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a 
chanee  to  talk. 

• What  do  you  want  to  eat  in  your  breakfast? 

• Do  you  want  eggs?  How  many  eggs  do  you  want  to  eat? 

• What  don't  you  want  to  eat  in  your  breakfast? 

Have  students  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner. 

Briefly  share  ideas  until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  draw  and 
write.  Write  examples  /ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as 
students  generate  ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Get  pupils  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  their  breakfast.  Ask 
them  to  do  the  following; 

• Tell  what  you  want  to  eat. 

• Tell  what  you  don't  want  to  eat. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below: 

•C  Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

•C  Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 

•C  Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 
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Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 
v'  Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 
v'  Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 
to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a 
creative  writer  in  the  future. 

Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

0 Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

0 Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using 
spacing,  scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

0 If  the  pupil  need  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

0 Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 
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Evaluation 


Write. 

Help  Ali  write  a list  of  the  things  he  wants  to  eat. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

2.  Ask  pupils  to  write  a list  of  the  things  that  Ali  wants  to  eat. 

3.  Do  the  first  example  with  the  pupils  to  make  the  activity  clear.  Example:  I 
want  apples. 

4.  Pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

5.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 


conventional  spelling. 

6.  Have  pupils  read  two  or  three  of  the  sentences  they  have  written. 


1. 1 want  apples.  2. 1 want  egg.  3. 1 want  bananas.  4. 1 want  meat 

5. 1 want  figs.  6. 1 want  fish.  7. 1 want  rice.  8. 1 want  milk. 
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4.3 


UNIT  4 lesson  3 
Days  I like 


Activity  time 


Two  sessions 


Performance  indicators 


• Express  appreciation  for 

favorable  moment 

(birthday,  mother  day). 

• Participate  in  group  work 

activities  such  as 
interactive  writing, 

shared  writing  and 
guided  writing. 

• Use  a basic  writing 
process  (e.g.  prewriting, 
drafting,  revising)  to 
develop  writing. 

• Generate  ideas  for 
writing  through  talking, 
sharing,  brainstorming, 
and  discussion  using 
drawing  , invented 
spelling  or  conventional 


Warm-up 

• Ask  pupils  in  their  own  language  what 
special  days  or  occasions  in  the  year  they 
like. 

• Elicit  from  pupils  in  Arabic  why  we  have 
special  days  for  mothers  and  birth.  And 
ask  them  what  they  do  in  these  days. 

presentation 

Part  (A) 

• Put  the  picture  cards  of  the  words:  Happy, 
birthday,  mother  day,  love,  thank  you  on 
the  board.  Point  to  each  picture  and  name 
it. 

• Hold  up  the  picture  card  of  mother's  day 
and  say  "mother's  day". 

• Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Tell  pupils  that  we  say  for  mother's  day 
"Happy  mother's  day".  Get  pupils  repeat 
after  you  several  times. 

• Encourage  pupils  to  say  other  statements 
that  can  be  said  for  mother's  day.  Accept 
all  their  statements. 
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text. 

• Use  a simple  checklist  to 
assess  and  revise  writing. 


Teaching  aids 

Picture  cards 
Word  cards 
Alphabet-sound  cards 
computer 


New  language 

3 

Happy  mother's  day. 

Happy  birthday. 

I love  you. 

Thank  you  mum. 

New  words 

:) 

Happy,  birthday. 

mother 

day,  love,  thank  you 

• Hold  up  a picture  of  the  word  "love"  and 
name  it.  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you  several 
times. 

• Elicit  that  we  can  say,  "I  love  you"  to  our 
mothers  in  the  mother's  day.  Get  pupils 
repeat  after  you  several  times. 

• Elicit  that  we  can  also  say  "thank  you 
mum".  And  get  pupils  repeat  after  you 
several  times. 

• Hold  up  a picture  card  for  birthday  and  say 
"birthday".  Get  pupils  repeat  after  you 
several  times. 

• Elicit  that  we  say  in  the  birthday  "happy 
birthday"  and  get  pupils  repeat  after  you 
several  times. 

• Ask  two  pupils  to  come  at  the  front  of  the 
class  to  mime  the  role  of  mother  and  the 
son.  Give  the  first  pupil  any  thing  like  a 
present  and  encourage  him  to  say  "happy 
mother's  day"  and  the  other  pupil  says 
thank  you. 

• Ask  another  pupil  to  mime  the  role  of  the 
son  and  say  another  statement  for  mother's 
day  such  "I  love  you  mum".  Or  "thank  you 
mum". 


Part  (B) 

Interactive  writing 

• Invite  pupils  to  share  the  pen  with  you  in 
writing  these  sentences:  Happy  mother's  day, 
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Happy  birthday,  I love  you,  and  Thank  you  mum. 

• Ask  pupils  what  you  want  to  write  first. 

• As  pupils  say  for  example:  "Happy  mother's  day",  repeat  the  sentence:  and 
get  pupils  repeat  it  after  you. 

• Elicit  that  you  are  going  to  draw  boxes  for  every  word  in  the  sentence. 


□ 

■ - 

- 

J □ 

(the  final  letter  boxes  of  the  whole  sentence) 

• Draw  the  boxes  of  the  first  word  with  highlighter  and  say  the  word  "happy", 
draw  the  other  boxes  of  the  second  word  and  say  "mother's",  proceed  in  this 
manner  until  the  entire  sentence  is  presented  by  boxes. 

• Tell  pupils  that  you  will  point  to  the  boxes  and  they  will  say  the  words  that 
will  go  on  theses  boxes. 

• Point  to  the  boxes,  one  at  a time,  and  say:  happy  mother's  day. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

• Model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  of  the  word.  Then  ask  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word?. 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  are  four,  ask  individual  pupils  to  demonstrate  the 
graphemes  (letters)  that  correspond  with  the  phonemes  (sounds). 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  word  "happy".  As  the  pupils 
pronounced  the  /h/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word.  As  the  pupils  pronounced 
the  /ae/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  "a"  into  the  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word.  As  the  pupils  pronounced 
the  /p/  sound,  then  invite  pupil  to  write  the  letter  into  the  box. 
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• Elicit  that  there  are  another  "p"  in  this  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  sound  in  the  word.  As  the  pupils 
pronounced  the  /j/  sound,  then  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter  into  the  box. 

• If  he  can't  identify  the  letter,  scaffold  him  by  pointing  to  the  picture  that 
begins  with  the  same  sound  in  the  alphabet-sound  cards  such  as  "yoyo". 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  second  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with 
"mother's",  model  the  segmentation  of  the  word  and  ask  pupils  to  clap  the 
sounds  of  the  word. 

• Then  ask  how  many  sounds  in  this  word?. 

• As  pupils  reply  that  there  are  six  sounds,  ask  individual  pupils  to 
demonstrate  the  graphemes  (letters)  that  correspond  with  the  phonemes 
(sounds). 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  word  "mother's".  As  the  pupils 
pronounced  the  Iml  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record  the  letter 
"m". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  next  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounce  the  /A/  sound,  scaffold  them  by  reminding  them 
with  the  word  "monkey". 

• Write  the  word  "monkey"  on  the  board  and  pronounce  it,  then  pronounce  the 
word  "mother". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  second  sound-letter  in  the  word  monkey  that  is 
similar  to  the  seeond  sound-letter  in  the  word  "mother". 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  sound-letter  "o",  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letter 
into  the  suitable  box. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  third  sound  in  the  word. 
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• As  the  pupils  pronounce  the  /6/  sound,  then  invite  pupil  to  write  the  letters 
"th"  into  the  box. 

• If  he  can't  identify  the  letters,  scaffold  him  by  pointing  to  the  picture  that 
begins  with  the  same  sound  in  the  alphabet-sound  cards. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /or/  sounds,  then  invite  a pupil  to  write  the 
letters  that  match  theses  sounds. 

• If  pupils  can't  identify  the  letters,  scaffold  him  by  writing  the  word  "teacher" 
on  the  board  and  pronouncing  it  confirming  on  the  last  two  sounds. 

• As  they  identify  the  last  two  sound-letters,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letters 
"er"  that  match  them. 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  sixth  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /s/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letters  "s" 
into  the  letter  box. 

• Get  pupils  repeat  the  whole  sentences  before  writing  the  third  word  to 
refocus  their  attention  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining 
parts. 

• As  the  pupils  identify  the  third  word  in  the  sentence,  responding  with  "day", 
model  the  segmentation  and  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word. 

• Ask  pupils  to  clap  the  sounds  in  the  word.  Then  ask;  how  many  sounds  in 
this  word?. 

• As  pupils  say  that  there  are  two  sounds,  ask  them  to  identify  the  first  sound 
in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /d/  sound,  invite  a pupil  to  come  up  and  record 
the  letter  "d". 

• Ask  pupils  to  identify  the  first  sound  in  the  word. 

• As  the  pupils  pronounced  the  /ei/  sound,  scaffold  pupils  by  reminding  them 
with  the  word  "play"  that  ends  with  the  same  sound. 
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• Pronounce  the  word  "play"  confirming  on  the  last  sound  /ei/  and  pronounce 
the  word  "day"  that  they  want  to  write. 

• Then  ask  pupils  to  identify  the  letter  that  match  the  sound  /ei/. 

• As  they  identify  the  letter  "ay",  invite  a pupil  to  write  the  letters  into  the 
letter  boxes. 

• After  finishing  writing,  elicit  that  the  first  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  should  be  capital  and  we  should  put  a apostrophe  ( ' )before  the 
letter  "s"  and  a period  (.)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

• Write  down  the  whole  sentence  again  on  the  board  without  the  letter  boxes. 

• Ask  pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence  after  finishing  writing. 

• Follow  the  same  procedures  in  writing  the  other  sentences. 

• Use  word  walls,  or  remind  pupils  with  a word  or  a pupil's  name  that  has  the 
same  sound  to  help  pupils  write  words  with  irregular  sounds. 


Part  (c)  Guided  writing 
1-  mother  card  game 
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2-  birthday  card  game 


Procedures  of: 

mother  card  game&  birthday  card  game 

1.  Open  the  game. 

2.  Explain  the  rules  of  the  game  to  help  pupils  play  successfully. 

3.  Remind  pupils  with  the  function  of  each  button  to  deal  easily  with  the 
game. 

4.  Guide  pupils  in  their  writing  during  the  game  by  providing  feedback  or 
conferencing  with  individual  pupils. 

5.  playing  the  game; 

• At  the  beginning  of  the  game,  the  player  writes  his  name  to  be 
known  for  the  game  as  a player  and  to  be  used  as  signature  for  the 
card. 

• The  player  designs  a card  for  mother's  day  or  birthday  by  dragging 
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and  dropping  the  suitable  shapes  for  decorating  the  card. 

• After  decorating  the  card  with  shapes,  the  player  colors  the  card  by 
selecting  the  suitable  background  color. 

• The  player  clicks  the  arrow  button  to  move  to  the  next 

slide  to  continue  playing. 

• Then  player  selects  the  suitable  statement  for  mother's  day  or 
birthday. 

• The  player  receives  feedback  from  the  game  when  he  succeeds  in 
designing  a card  for  mother's  day  or  for  birthday. 

Follow  up  (Journal  Writing  Activity) 

Prewriting  and  drafting 

• Set  up  class  in  a partner  work  and  whole  class  discussion. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  words/sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  other  artistic  tools  that  encourage  drawing 
and  writing. 

TOPIC:  My  mother's  day/ my  brother's  birthday 
Discussion  of  the  topic/brainstorming 
Read  and  discuss  the  following; 

We  will  talk  about  your  mother's  day  and  your  brother's  birthday.  We  will  make 
sure  that  everyone  has  a chance  to  talk. 

• Do  you  celebrate  with  your  mother's  day  and  your  brother's  birthday? 

• What  do  you  do? 

• What  do  you  eat  in  this  day? 

• What  do  you  say  for  mother's  day  and  your  brother's  birthday? 
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Have  pupils  think  and  then  share  ideas  with  a partner. 

Briefly  share  ideas  until  students  share  sufficient  ideas  Ifom  which  to  draw  and 
write.  Write  examples  /ideas  on  chart  paper,  blackboard,  or  overhead  as 
students  generate  ideas.  Then  review/  reread  ideas. 

Prewriting 

Ask  pupils  to  make  a drawing  about  their  ideas  and  write  about  their  mother's 
day  or  their  brother's  birthday.  Ask  them  to  do  the  following; 

• Tell  about  the  things  you  do  in  your  mother's  day  or  your  brother's  birthday. 

• Tell  what  do  you  say  in  occasion. 

Have  pupils  keep  in  mind  that  their  writing  will  be  read  by  adults.  Give  them 
sufficient  time  to  write  a first  draft. 

Revising  and  Final  Copy  (Optional) 

Gather  pupils  together  in  partners.  Instruct  students  to  share  their  writing  with 
their  partners  by  reading  aloud.  Give  each  pupil  a paper  that  contains  the 
questions  below  to  help  him  revise  and  assess  his  writing.  Ask  pupils  to  put  (a/) 
or  (x)  before  each  item,  give  one  point  for  each  item  they  check  off  below  and 
see  how  many  points  they  accumulate  after  assessing  their  writing.  Talk  about 
the  questions  below: 

Did  I try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

Did  I use  the  word  wall  or  computer  and  sound  letter  cards  to  spell 
words? 

Did  I use  finger  spaces  between  words? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  the  sentences? 

Did  I use  capital  letter  to  begin  names? 

Did  I put  a period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Did  I begin  writing  from  left  to  right? 

Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself? 

Did  I re-read  the  sentences  to  my  friends? 
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Give  students  sufficient  time  to  make  any  additions/changes  to  their  writing  and 

to  make  a final  copy. 

Note:  making  a final  copy  is  unnecessary. 

Conferencing 

When  pupils  finish  writing  and  responding  to  all  the  items  of  the  self 
assessment  checklist,  tell  them  that  you  will  look  at  their  writing  to  see 
how  many  points  they  get  in  the  checklist  and  who  will  become  a 
creative  writer  in  the  future. 

^ Conference  with  each  pupil  to  see  to  what  extent  the  items  of  the  self- 
assessment  checklist  are  achieved  in  his  writing. 

□ Ask  each  pupil  to  read  his  journal  entry  to  you. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  orally,  engaging  the  child  in  conversation. 

^ Respond  to  the  entry  in  written  form-  as  a comment  or  question-  then 
models  writing,  slowing  speech  to  match  the  writing. 

^ Each  conference  is  individualized.  If  a pupil  needs  to  begin  using 
spacing,  scaffold  him  focus  on  that  need. 

□ If  the  pupil  need  a help  in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  focus  or  scaffold 
him  on  that  need. 

^ Hang  all  of  their  best  of  work  on  the  wall  or  in  the  bulletin  board  to 
motivate  them. 

Evaluation 

Activity  sheet  (1) 

1-Look  and  write. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  picture. 

2.  Elicit  that  today  is  Salwa's  birthday. 

3.  Tell  pupils  to  write  a sentence  for  Salwa's  birthday. 

4.  pupils  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 
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5.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

6.  Have  pupils  read  what  they  have  written. 

Answer:  Happy  birthday. 


Activity  sheet  (1)  Activity  sheet  (2) 


Activity  sheet  (2) 

Look  and  write. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  the  picture. 

2.  Elicit  that  today  is  Bunny's  mother's  day. 

3.  Tell  pupils  to  write  a sentence  for  Bunny's  mother  day. 

4.  Tell  pupils  that  they  will  complete  the  activity  on  their  own. 

5.  Walk  around  the  classroom,  check  pupils'  work,  and  provide  the  suitable 
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feedback  or  conferencing  with  individual  pupils  concerning  the 
conventional  spelling. 

6.  Have  pupils  read  what  they  have  written. 

Answer:  Happy  mother's  day. 
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Appendix  (B) 

Instruments 

Enrichment  Writing  Activities  Needs  Assessment 
survey  (EWANA  SURVEY) 

Technology  Survey 

Primary  Teachers- Writing  Practices  Survey 
Writing  Skills  Questionnaire 
Pre-post  Electronic  Writing  Test 
Pre-post  Paper  and  Pencil  Writing  Test 
Pre-post  Vocabulary  Test 
Writing  Analytical  Scoring  Rubric 
Self-  Assessment  Writing  Checklist 
Reflection  Logs 

Early  Literacy  Achievement  Tests 
Computer  Edutainment  Evaluation  sheet 
Writing  Development  Record 


Ain  Shams  University 

Faculty  of  Education 

Dept,  of  Curricula  &Teaching  Methods 


Enrichment  Writing  Activities  Needs 

Assessment  survey 

(EWANA  SURVEY) 


^Designed  6y 

Azza  Ashraf  Mohammed 


Supervised  6y 


Prof.  Asmaa  Gheith 


Prof.  Zeinab  M.  Amin 
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^ear  supervisors/teacfier. 

This  survey  is  designed  to  determine  the  teachers  of  primary  2nd  grade 
needs  for  the  enrichment  of  writing  activities  to  develop  2nd  graders'  writing 
skills.  Therefore,  the  researcher  needs  to  benefit  from  your  long  experience  in 
this  domain.  Please,  indicate  your  level  of  agreement  with  each  item  below, 
by  circling  the  answers.  There  are  no  correct  answers.  Information  will  be 
kept  confidential. 


(Directions 


Please  read  each  item  carefully.  Then  circle  the  best  response  [SA,  A,  NS,  D, 
SD]. 

SA  =Strongly  Agree 
A =Agree 

NS  =Not  Sure 

D =Disagree 

SD  =Strongly  Disagree 

T^n^ou  for  your  participation  in  this  survey. 
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1.  Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 

activities  that  assimilate  and  parallel  A NS  SD  D 

pupils'  current  learning  needs. 

2.  Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 

activities  that  are  based  on  meaningful  or  A NS  SD  D 

purposeful  bases  to  learn  to  write. 

3.  Teachers  need  various  enrichment  writing 

activities  to  address  individual  student  A NS  SD  D 

needs. 


4.  Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 

activities  that  provide  an  interactive 
writing  component  for  student  learning. 

5.  Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 

activities  that  scaffold  student  learning  in 
writing  skills. 

6.  Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 

activities  that  provide  opportunities  to 
differentiate  instruction  based  on 
individual  student  needs. 


SA  A NS  SD  D 


SA  A NS  SD  D 


SA  A NS  SD  D 


7.  Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 

activities  with  repetitive  text  to  assist  A NS  SD  D 

pupils  in  creating  meaning  to  write. 

8.  Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 

activities  that  use  to  some  extent  high  A NS  SD  D 

frequency  words. 

9.  Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 

activities  with  simple  sentence  structure  A NS  SD  D 

along  with  computer  support  instruction. 
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10.  Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 

activities  that  provide  a variety  of 
activities  to  develop  writing  skills. 

11.  Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 

activities  that  are  entertaining  and 
encourage  active  engagement. 

12.  Teachers  need  enrichment  writing 

activities  that  can  be  reproduced  for 
future  use. 


Ain  Shams  University 

Faculty  of  Education 

Dept,  of  Curricula  &Teaching  Methods 


A Technology  Survey 


^Designed  6y 

Azza  Ashraf  Mohammed 


Supervised  6y 


Prof.  Asmaa  Gheith 


Prof.  Zeinab  M.  Amin 
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(Dear/  Jury  memSer: 

The  researcher  is  pursuing  her  master's  Degree  to  investigate:  "The 
Effect  of  Using  Computer  Edutainment  on  Developing  Primary  2nd 
Graders'  Writing  Skills". 

Enclosed  is  a survey,  designed  by  the  researcher,  to  be  used  in  the  study.  The 
purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  determine  how  much  experience  the  2^^  graders 
have  with  technology  and  Edutainment.  Thus,  you  are  kindly  required  to 
participate  in  this  issue. 


T^n^ou for  your  sincere  cooperation 
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Technology  survey 


Name: 

Class: 

Circle  the  selection  that  best  answers  each  question 


1 . Do  you  have  a eomputer  at  home? 

^ cJa 

2.  How  many  eomputers  do  you  have? 

j^'  3 2 1 0 

3.  How  many  hours  do  you  use  the  eomputer 
per  day*^  CjIc-Llu  jjic.  ^ 

j^'  3 2 1 0 

4.  Do  you  play  eomputer  games  at  home? 

^ LjLxII  LjJjtlj  (Ja 

V 

5.  How  many  hours,  per  day,  do  you  spend 
playing  eomputer  games  at  home? 

^ ejLxll  k*jijLa-4  ^ tiAjj  ' ^ ‘ ^ 

j^'  3 2 1 0 

6.  Do  you  use  eomputer  at  sehool? 

?dmll  (Ja 

V 

7.  How  many  hours,  per  week,  do  you  use 
Computer  at  sehool? 

^ k.LUjAdl  ^ Lie- jJjuil  1 u dllc-Luill  ^ 

?JJ  J_LLA^I 

j^I  3 2 1 0 

8.  Have  you  ever  played  eomputer  games  at  sehool? 
?(_hs  k-jiaJi  Ja 

9.  How  many  hour,  per  week,  do  you  play 
Computer  games  at  sehool? 

^ k*jijLa-4  ^ Lc.  jJjjil  ' ^ Cjlc.Lmll  ^ 

j^'  3 2 10 

10. Do  you  learn  from  eomputer  games? 

( lUdl  Ja 

1 1 . What  do  you  learn  from  eomputer  games? 

t lUdl  l3La 

Thank  you  for  completing  this  survey. 
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Ain  Shams  University 

Faculty  of  Education 

Dept,  of  Curricula  &Teaching  Methods 


A Primary  Teachers- Writing  Practices  Survey 


<DesignecC<By 

Azza  Ashraf  Mohammed 


Supervised  6y 


Prof.  Asmaa  Gheith 


Prof.  Zeinab  M.  Amin 
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^ear  supeivisors/teacfiers: 

!Name 

Position 

This  survey  aims  at  finding  out  the  eommon  methods,  techniques,  and 
practices  used  to  teach  English  language  writing  skills  for  primary  second 
graders.  Therefore,  I need  to  benefit  from  your  long  experience  in  this 
domain.  Please  answer  the  items  included  in  the  survey  guided  by  your  own 
observation  and  experience. 

Thank  you  for  your  co-operation. 
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Answer  the  following  questions: 


1 . How  often  do  your  second  year  primary  students  write?  Please  circle 
one. 

a.  3 times  a week 

b.  2 times  a week 

c.  1 time  a week 

d.  Occasionally 

e.  never 

2.  How  long  is  your  writing  time?  Please  circle  one. 

a.  Less  than  10  minutes 

b.  10-15  minutes 

c.  15-25  minutes 

d.  25-30  minutes 

3.  At  what  point  of  the  year  do  your  students  begin  to  write?  Please 
choose  one. 

a.  First  day  of  the  school 

b.  First  week  of  school 

c.  First  term  of  school 

d.  Second  term  of  school 

4.  How  do  you  teach  writing  to  second  year  primary  students? 

a.  Through  copying  and  following  principles  of  good  hand  writing. 

b.  Through  computer 

c.  Through  assigning  certain  activities  and  asking  students  to  do 
them. 

5.  What  do  you  use  to  determine  the  content  of  your  writing  focus 
lessons?  ( if  more  than  one,  please  rank  order) 

a.  Curriculum 

b.  Student  needs 

c.  Assessment 

d.  Students  written  work 

e.  Observation  during  guided  writing. 
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6.  Do  you  conference  with  students? 

a.  yes 

b.  No 

7.  What  kind  of  conference  do  you  follow?  ( if  more  than  one,  please  rank 
order) 

a.  Teacher  student  conference 

b.  Peer  conferences 

c.  Small  group  eonferenee 

d.  None 

8.  What  do  you  use  to  assess  student's  writing? 

a.  Rubries 

b.  Checklists 

c.  Traditional  tests 

d.  None 

9.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  these  techniques  in  teaching  writing?  (A= 
Always,  S=  Sometimes,  N=  Never) 

a.  Letter/sound  correspondence 

b.  Interactive  writing 

c.  Guided  writing 

d.  Scaffolded  writing 

10.  When  do  you  offer  your  students  feedback  on  their  writing 
performanee? 

a.  During  writing 

b.  After  writing 

c.  During  and  after  writing 

d.  No  foodback 

1 l.Do  you  allow  your  students  to  write  in  their  journal? 

a.  Always 

b.  Sometimes 

c.  Never 


Results  of  the  Primary  Teachers  Writin2  Practices  Survey 
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Items 


Responses 

number 


% 


1-  How  often  do  your  second  year 
primary  students  write? 

b)  27 

c)  11 

2 no  response 

b)  68% 

c)  28% 
4%  no 
response 

b)  11 

b)  28% 

2-  How  long  is  your  writing  time? 

C)  9 

C)  22% 

d)20 

d)  50% 

3-  At  what  point  of  the  year  do  your 

b)  10 

b)  25% 

students  begin  to  write? 

c)21 

c)  52% 

d)9 

d)  23% 

4-  How  do  you  teach  writing  to 

a)  37 

3 no  response 

a)  95% 

second  year  primary  students? 

5%  no 
response 

5-  What  do  you  use  to  determine  the 

content  of  your  writing  focus 

a)  40 

a)  100% 

lessons? 

6-  Do  you  conference  with  students? 

a)  7 

a)  18% 

b)33 

b)  82% 

a)  5 

a)  13% 

7-  What  kind  of  conference  do  you 

c)  33 

c)  82% 

follow? 

d)  2 

d)  5% 

8-  What  do  you  use  to  assess  student's 

c)  40 

c)  100% 

writing? 

a)  always  14 

a)  always  15  % 

sometimes  13 

sometimes  13% 

9-  To  what  extent  do  you  use  these 

never  23 

never  53% 

techniques  in  teaching  writing? 

b)  never  32 

b)  never  80  % 

c)  never  40 

b)  never  100  % 

d)  never  40 

c)  never  100  % 

feedback  on  their 
writing  performance? 

c)16 

3 no  response 

c)40% 

6 % no  response 

11-  Do  you  allow  your 
students  to  write  in 
their  journal? 

c)  never  40 

c)  never  100  % 

Total  Number 

40  primary  English  teachers  and  supervisors 
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(Dear/  Jury  memSer: 

The  researcher  is  pursuing  her  master's  Degree  to  investigate  "The 
Effect  of  Using  Computer  Edutainment  on  Developing  2nd  Primary 
Graders'  Writing  Skills". 

The  researcher  is  trying  to  investigate  the  most  appropriate  components 
for  developing  2nd  primary  graders'  writing  skills.  Below  is  a suggested  list  of 
these  skills  related  to  five  strands.  Thus,  you  are  kindly  required  to  participate 
in  the  evaluation  of  these  skills  in  terms  of  the  appropriateness  of  skills  for 
2nd  primary  graders. 

Directions 

Please,  read  each  skill  carefully.  Then,  circle  the  best  response  [SA,  A,  NS,  D, 
SD]  in  front  of  the  appropriate  ones  that  are  feasible  in  developing  writing  skills 
of  these  groups. 

SA  =Strongly  Agree 
A =Agree 

NS  =Not  Sure 

D =Disagree 

SD  =Strongly  Disagree 


T^n^ou for  your  sincere  cooperation 
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Writing  Skills 


A-  Expressive  or  stylistic 


1.  Using  simple  sentences  to  convey  ideas. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

2.  Using  words  in  an  appropriate  written 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

context. 

3.  Using  short  forms  of  phrases. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

4.  Using  correct  regular  singular/plural 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

nouns  in  appropriate  written  context. 

5.  Using  correct  prepositions  in  an 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

appropriate  written  context. 

6.  Answering  simple  questions. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

7.  Writing  description  of  actions/objects/ 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

People/  weather. 

8.  Identifying  objects/people  in  writing 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

9.  Writing  own  name. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

10.  Writing  own  age. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

B-  Mechanics  and  spelling 

11.  Using  sound/symbol  relationship  to 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

writing  words. 
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12.  Using  basic  punctuation 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

13.  Using  capitalization 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

14.  Spelling  words. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

15.  Using  resources  to  spell  words. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

C-  Organization  and  form 


16.  Using  appropriate  spacing  between 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

words. 

17.  Using  left  to  right  directionality. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

18.  Using  return  sweep  (return  to  the  left  for 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

the  next  line). 


D-  Writing  as  a process  ( prewriting,  drafting,  revising,  editing) 


19.  Generating  ideas  for  writing  through 
talking,  sharing,  and  drawing. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

20.  Using  a basic  writing  process  (e.g. 
prewriting,  drafting,  revising)  to  develop 
writing. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

21.  Using  drawing,  invented  spelling,  or 
conventional  text  to  create  writing  drafts. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

22.  Revise  a draft  by  rereading. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

23.  Using  a simple  checklist  to  revise  and 
assess  writing. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 
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24.  Using  writing  strategies  and  concepts  in  SA  A NS  SD  D 
writing. 


E-  Writing  as  a product  (resulting  in  word  samples) 


25.  Producing  journal  writing  to  share  with 
classmates. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 

26. Producing  written  pieces  such  as  lists  and 
card  to  share  with  classmates. 

SA 

A 

NS 

SD 

D 
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(Dear/  Jury  memSer: 

The  researcher  is  pursuing  her  master's  Degree  to  investigate:  "The 
Effect  of  Using  Computer  Edutainment  on  Developing  2"^*  Primary 
Graders'  Writing  Skills". 

Enclosed  is  a writing  test  that  will  be  designed  electronically  for  2nd  primary 
graders.  Please,  clarify  your  opinion  concerning: 

1 . Items 

2.  Whether  the  items  measure  the  objectives  in  the  table  of  specification 

or  not. 

3.  Applicability  and  fitness  for  the  group  of  the  study. 

4.  Appropriateness  of  each  question. 

5.  Any  further  addition  or  deletion. 

Dian^oufor  your  sincere  cooperation 
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Table  of  Specifications  of  Electronic  Writing  Test 


No. 

Behavioral  Objectives 

Point  Tested 

Item 

No 

Testing 

items 

Score 

1 

Identifying  school  objects. 

Identifying  objects 

3 

Completion 

4 

2 

Writing  word  numbers  fron 
(1-10) 

Writing  number  words 

4 

Completion 

4 

3 

Using  regular  singular/Plun 
nouns. 

Using  singular/  plural 
nouns 

5 

Completion 

4 

4 

Writing  own  first  name. 

Writing  name 

1 

"Wh" 

questions 

4 

5 

Writing  own  age. 

Writing  age 

2 

"Wh" 

questions 

4 

6 

Expressing  likes  and  dislike 
in  writing. 

Writing  sentences 
using  like/dislike. 

6 

Completion 

4 

7 

Describing  actions. 

Describing  actions. 

7 

Completion 

4 

8 

Describing  people  ( 
appearance/  feeling). 

Describing  people 

9 

Completion 

4 

9 

Writing  words  of  colors. 

Writing  color  words 

11 

Completion 

4 

10 

Answering  questions 
Concerning  colors. 

Answering  questions 

10 

"Wh" 

questions 

4 

11 

Describing  people  stating 
Possession  of  things. 

Writing  sentences 
using  "has  got" 

12 

Completion 

4 

12 

Identifying  family  members 
in  writing. 

Identifying  family 
members 

13 

Completion 

4 

13 

Identifying  means  of 
transportation. 

Identifying  means  of 
transportation 

8 

Completion 

4 

14 

Describe  weather. 

Describing  weather 

14 

Completion 

4 

15 

Telling  time  in  writing. 

Writing  time 

16 

Completion 

4 

16 

Writing  sentences  expressir 
wants. 

expressing  wants  in 
writing 

15 

Completion 

4 

17 

Using  prepositions  of  place. 

Writing  prepositions 
of  place 

17 

Completion 

4 

18 

Expressing  appreciation 
for  favorable  (birthday, 
mothers'  day)  occasions. 

Writing  appreciation 
for  favorable  occasions 

18 

Multiple 

choice 

4 
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Test  instructions 


Instructions  for  teachers: 

• Set  up  class  for  individual  work. 

• Read  the  test. 

• Give  students  sufficient  time  to  write. 


AiaIj  ^ • 

^ jUlkVt  ^ • 
ujjVI  clidal  JaC'l  • 
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1.  What's  your  name? 


? c^Lojoil  Lo 


I 

2.  How  old  are  you? ^ 

I 


3. Look  at  the  pictures  and  complete  the  sentences.  A 
.lMI 


4. Count  the  items,  then  write  the  correct  word  number. 

^L-fl j^)aJU  ^ ^ g.Uj,jVI  ^ 


5.  Look  at  the  pictures  and  write  the  missing  words. 

djUKjt  aJ^  ^ ^ J) 

-fr  mT 

a-  Three  b-  One  


6.  Look  at  the  pictures  and  complete  the  sentences. 


a- 1 


b-  I don’t 
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7.  Look  at  the  pictures  then  complete  the  sentences. 


a-She  is  b-  He  is 


8.  Look  at  the  picture,  then  identify  the  objects. 


a-  This 


b-  This 


9.  Describe  the  people  in  each  picture. 
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10.  Answer  the  following  questions. 


(jc.  ‘ 


a.  What  color  is  the  tree? 


b.What  color  is  the  apple? 


11.  Complete  the  following  sentences  with  the  suitable  word  colors. 

djUKj  aJ^\  cM'  


a-The  dog  is 


b-  The  dog  is 


12.  look  at  the  picture,  then  describe  what  s/he  has  got. 


a-He 


b-She 


13.  Look  at  the  picture,  then  identify  the  family  members. 


C ^ f ^ 7 

a-This  is  my  b-This  is  my 
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14.  Look  at  the  picture,  then  describe  the  weather  in  each  picture. 

.6 ^ 


a)  It 


b)  It 


15.  Look  at  the  picture,  select  two  kinds  of  food  you  want  to  eat  in 
your  breakfast  and  write  two  sentences  about  what  you  want. 

LttC.  ‘ . '‘'^1  ^ (jl  ^ t-'VI  (jJC- ^ 


16.  Look  and  complete.  What  is  the  time?  yciijlt  ^ ^ j^\ 
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a-  It  is 


o'clock. 


b-It 


o'clock. 


17.  Look  at  the  picture,  then  complete  the  sentences. 


b.  The  dog  is the  box. 


18.  Select  what  you  can  write  for  your  Mend's  birthday. 
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a-  Happy  mother's  day. 
b-  Happy  birthday. 
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(Dear/  Jury  memSer: 

The  researcher  is  pursuing  her  master's  degree  to  investigate:  "The 
Effect  of  Using  Computer  Edutainment  on  Developing  Primary  Second 
Graders'  Writing  Skills". 

Enclosed  is  a writing  test.  Please,  clarify  your  opinion  concerning: 

1.  Items 

2.  Whether  the  items  measure  the  objectives  in  the  table  of 
specification  or  not. 

3.  Applicability  and  fitness  for  the  group  of  the  study. 

4.  Appropriateness  of  each  question. 

5.  Any  further  addition  or  deletion. 


Dian^oufor  your  sincere  cooperation 
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Table  of  Specifications  of  Paper  and  pencil  Writing  Test 


No. 

Behavioral  Objectives 

Point  Tested 

Testing 

Item 

1 

Write  own  first  name. 

Writing  name 

Essay 

questions 

2 

Write  own  age. 

Writing  age 

Essay 

questions 

3 

Express  likes  and  dislikes  in 
writing. 

Writing  sentences 
using  like/dislike. 

Essay 

questions 

4 

Describe  actions. 

Describing 

actions. 

Essay 

questions 

5 

Describe  people  (appearance/ 
feeling). 

Describing 

actions. 

Essay 

questions 

6 

Describe  people  stating 
possession. 

Writing  sentences 
using  "has  got" 

Essay 

questions 

7 

Identify  family  members  in 
writing. 

Identifying  family 
members 

Essay 

questions 
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Test  instructions 


Instructions  for  teachers: 

• Set  up  class  in  an  individual  work. 

• Encourage  drawing  then  writing  sentences  to  go  with  the  ideas  in  the 
drawing(s). 

• Supply  students  with  paper  and  writing  or  artistic  tools  that  encourage 
drawing  and  writing. 

• Read  and  discuss  the  topic. 

• Give  students  sufficient  time  to  write. 


(jM CjLaJxj 


,6.^  (J> ^ 

CjIjjL  AjUall  .ijj j!L  ^ 
di jll 
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Writing  Test 

¥irl 

For  2 Primary  Graders 


1.  Write  about  the  following  topics. 

Topic(l):  "My  self 

Draw  a picture  of  your  self  Write  about  yourself  Do  the  following; 

• Write  your  name. 

• Write  your  age. 

• Write  how  many  sisters  and  brothers  you  have. 

• Write  what  things  you  have. 

• Write  what  you  like. 

Topic(2):  "My  favorite  pet" 

Draw  a picture  of  your  favorite  pet . Write  about  it.  Do  the  following: 

• Write  its  name. 

• Write  its  age. 

• Write  its  color. 

• Write  what  it  looks  like  (is  it  thin,  fat, etc.). 
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Writing  Rubric  for  2"^  Primary  Graders 


Criteria^\^ 

4 

Excellent 

3 

Proficient 

2 

Approaching 

1 

Limited 

0 

below 

Points 

style 

Writes  from  three 
to  five  simple 
sentences  related  to 
a topic. 

Writes  two  simple 
sentences  related  to 
a topic. 

Writes  some  words 
related  to  a topic. 

Writes  strings  of  letters  to 
look  like  words. 

Picture  only. 
No  writing. 

Organization 
and  form 

Consistent  spacing 
between  words. 

Infrequent  use  of 
spacing  between 
words. 

Writing  appears  to 
flow  from  left  to 
right.  No  spaces 
between  words. 

Scattered  pictures  with 
letters.  Appears  to  lack 
organization.  Writes  with 
scribbles. 

Picture  only. 
No  writing. 

conventions 

Control  over:  basic 
punctuation,  spelling 
of  most  words, 
capitals  used 
correctly  and 
consistently. 

A few  errors  in 
conventions,  but 
errors  do  not 
interfere  with  the 
meaning  of  the 
piece. 

Punctuation  and 
capitalization  may 
be  lacking/  mixes 
upper  and  lower  case 
letters. 

No  evidence  of  conventions 
yet. 

Difficult  to  follow  or  read 
aloud. 

random  marks  or  scribble 
writing. 

Picture  only 
and  no  writing 
yet. 

Content  and 
ideas 

Single  topic  with 
detail.  Words 
convey  meaning. 

Pupil  writes  phrases 
related  to  the  topic. 
The  topic  is  lacking 
in  detail. 

Pupil  is  able  to  write 
few  words  related  to 
the  topic. 

A few  letters  or  scribbles. 

Pupil  has  not  written  any 
words  related  to  the  topic 
except  some  letters. 

Pupil  does  not 
have  grasp  of 
information; 
no  writing  yet. 

Total > 
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Writing  Vocabulary 


Test  For 

2"**  Primary  Graders 
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WRITING  VOCABULARY  TEST 


Test  instructions 

1.  Say  to  the  pupil:  Let’s  see  how  many  words  you  can  write. 

Note:  You  may  prompt  the  ehild  using  the  following  questions.  Use  as 
many  or  all  of  the  suggested  prompts,  as  necessary,  if  the  child  stops 
writing  and  has  not  reached  the  time  limit. 

Prompts 

• Write  your  name. 

• Write  the  names  of  people  in  your  family. 

• Write  the  names  of  some  numbers. 

• Write  the  names  of  some  animals. 

• Write  the  names  of  some  colors. 

• Are  there  any  other  words  you  can  write? 

• Are  there  any  other  small  words  you  know,  such  as  I,  me,  mom,  to,  the, 
and,  in,  do,  go,  no,  my,  etc.? 

2.  Continue  until  the  child  has  written  all  the  words  s/he  knows.  Do  not 
exceed  thirty  minutes. 

3.  One  point  is  given  for  each  word  spelled  correctly. 
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WRITING  VOCABULARY  SCORE  SHEET 


Name: Test  score: 

class: Time:  30  minutes 
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(Dear/  Jury  memSer: 

The  researcher  is  pursuing  her  master's  Degree  to  investigate:  "The 
Effect  of  Using  Computer  Edutainment  on  Developing  Primary  Second 
Graders'  Writing  Skills". 

Enclosed  is  a self-assessment  checklist,  designed  by  the  researcher,  to  be  used 
in  the  study.  The  purpose  of  this  self-assessment  checklist  is  to  get  pupils 
revise  and  evaluate  their  writing  in  order  to  overcome  their  shortage  of 
writing.  Thus,  you  are  kindly  required  to  participate  in  the  evaluation  of  this 
self-assessment  checklist  concerning: 

1.  Items 

2.  Applicability  and  fitness  for  the  group  of  the  study. 

3.  Appropriateness  of  each  item. 

4.  Any  further  addition  or  deletion. 


Dtan^oufor  your  sincere  cooperation 
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t 


A Sdf-Assessmt'iit  C heckli^t  fur  Secniiil  Cradi'  Wrik-rs 


Name: 


How  well  do  I write? 


Put  V or  X before  each  item  iind  give  yourself  1 point  foreneh  item  you  check 
off  below*  See  how  many  points  you  accumulate  after  assessing  yourself* 

Place  a V^on  the  face  that  shows  how  you  feel  about  w hat  you  w rote. 

L*  Aj  \aP  j-^1  Ai  \ 


G ^ '9 


□ cn  □ 

1*  Did  1 try  to  spell  words  by  sounding  them  out? 

*■  ^ ^ CjLdiJ'i  Cil jAa.  JA 

2*  Did  I use  the  word  wall  oi  cumputer  or  sound/letter 
cards  to  spell  words? 


& 1 r 1 

1,*it  ] fi».r 

n 

^1.14^  Jk  ji  ImWI  ^jUiS  ^Uii-L  iluii  J* 

. 3- Did  I use  finger  spaces?  ?iusji  ;ju** 

_ 4,Did  1 use  capital  letters  to  begin  the  sentence? 

[THaMt  fStid] 

. 5*  Did  1 use  capital  letters  to  begin  names?  I I 

? ^ <-LhMl  ^Jii^  uj-k£ 

.6.  Did  [ put  a period  (•)  at  the  end  of  the  senletice? 

[Tht-ciil  b<  miJ®|  ^ AlitjJl  ^ aLU  J* 


Im  Did  1 begin  w i iting  from  left  to  right? 

{>  f -Lu  J4 


8. Did  I re-read  my  sentences  to  myself?  i|mSr 

4_U^I  i^tjj  Ci*i  Ja 

9*  Did  I read  niv  sentences  to  my  friends  to  see  if 

they  make  sense?  ? j!  j* 


yes  No 


Total  points 
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<Dear/ Jury  memSer. 

The  researcher  is  pursuing  her  master's  Degree  to  investigate  "The 
Effect  of  Using  Computer  Edutainment  on  Developing  2"^*  Primary 
Graders'  Writing  Skills".  Enclosed  is  a checklist  of  writing  strategies  and 
concepts  that  are  taught  during  the  course.  It  is  designed  to  gain  further 
insight  about  the  strategies  and  concepts  pupils  use  in  their  independent 
writing.  Thus,  you  are  kindly  required  to  participate  in  the  evaluation  of  this 
checklist. 

T^n^ou for  your  sincere  cooperation 
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A checklist  of  writing  strategies  and  concepts 


Pupil’s  Name: 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 . Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  sentenee 
portion) 

2.  Use  of  resources  to  write  words  (word  wall, 
word  cards,  computer  software) 

3.  Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

4.  Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

5.  Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

6.  Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

7.  Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

8.  Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

9.  Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

10.  Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

11.  Use  of  pacing 

12.  Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

13.  Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to 
right) 

14.  Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end 
of  the  line) 

15.  Use  of  analogy  strategy 

• Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 

• Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 
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Early  literacy  Achievement  Tests 
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Letter  IdentiOcation  Test 


This  test  was  an  individual  assessment  that  measured  a child's  ability  to 
identify  capital  and  lower  case  letters.  26  lower  case  letters  were  presented 
(two  forms  of 'a'  and  'g')  and  26  capital  letters,  with  54  as  a possible  score. 


LETTER  (OSOIFICAIIOH  scone  SHECT 


Date: 


Ago: 


necorden . 


DatsoISfaDi: 


A 

Wonl 

La 

A 

Wont 

la.  ! 

A 

a 

p 

t 

i ^ 

'k 

P 

P 

W 

W 

Z 

- 

i iC 

B 

! b 

H 

h 

0 \ 

. 

o 

! H 

i .1 

V 

u 

4 

"c* 

C 

y 

f 

L 

1 

i 1 

Q 

q 

1 

_ii 

m 

1 ' 

0 

H 1 

n 

1 a 

' X 

X 

*■ 

1 

f 

^ E 

4' 

o 

« 

R 

f 

■-  1 

V 

¥ 

■ 

T 

t 

9 ! 

TOTALS 

TESTSCOflE: 
STANINE  GROUP: 
CpntaakHu; 


/S* 


LaOks  UnluMviR; 


RooonAigT 

A A^^haboC  raaponse: 
tfCk  (chKlt) 

rn  Irtoenact  nspcm««: 
n«(srlMtiatiii«cjiad 
’ say« 


total  SCORE 
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Hearing  and  Recording  Sounds  in  Words  Test 

Directions  for  administering  hearing  and  recording  sounds  in 

words: 

1.  The  assessment  area  should  be  quiet  and  free  from  major  distraetion. 

2.  Assess  the  student’s  ability  to  record  sounds.  Note:  Do  not  score  the 
child’s  writing  and  letter  formation. 

3.  the  pupils  received  credit  for  phonemes  that  are  correctly  presented,  but 
the  word  do  not  have  to  be  spelled  correctly. 

4.  Score  one  point  for  each  correct  response  as  demonstrated  in  the  scoring 
guide. 

5.  Read  through  the  sentences  at  normal  speed.  Some  of  these  words  you 
may  not  know.  Say  them  slowly  and  think  how  you  would  write  them. 

6.  Dictate  the  sentences  slowly,  word  by  word.  If  the  child  has  difficulty,  say. 
You  say  it  slowly.  If  the  child  cannot  complete  the  word,  say  We’ll  leave 
that  word.  The  next  word  is  . . 

7.  Say  to  the  pupils:  I am  going  to  read  you  two  sentences.  When  I have  read 
it  through  once,  I will  read  it  again  very  slowly  so  that  you  can  write  the 
words  of  the  sentences. 

!•  home. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

Today  lam  going  totak 
e 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

him  to  school. 

31  32  33  34  35  36  37 

Scoring  guidelines: 

Score  one  point  for  each  sound  (phoneme)  the  child  has  recorded.  Count  only  the 

numbered  letters.  Extra  letters  added  by  the  child  do  not  affect  scoring.  Since  this 
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task  involves  sound  analysis,  accept  any  letter(s)  which  represent  the  same 
phoneme;  for  example,  accept  the  following  kinds  of  substitutions  even  though  the 
spelling  is  incorrect. 

s c o o 1 s k 0 1 s c h u 1 beg  kat 

school  school  school  big  cat 
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HEARING  AND  RECORDING  SOUNDS  SCORE  SHEET 


Name: .. 

class: 

minutes 


Test  score: 


/37 


Time:  20 
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WRITING  VOCABULARY  TEST 


Test  instructions 

1.  Say  to  the  pupil:  Let’s  see  how  many  words  you  can  write. 

Note:  You  may  prompt  the  ehild  using  the  following  questions.  Use  as 
many  or  all  of  the  suggested  prompts,  as  necessary,  if  the  child  stops 
writing  and  has  not  reached  the  time  limit. 

Prompts 

• Write  your  name. 

• Write  the  names  of  people  in  your  family. 

• Write  the  names  of  some  numbers. 

• Write  the  names  of  some  animals. 

• Write  the  names  of  some  colors. 

• Are  there  any  other  words  you  can  write? 

• Are  there  any  other  small  words  you  know,  such  as  I,  me,  mom,  to,  the, 
and,  in,  do,  go,  no,  my,  etc.? 

2.  Continue  until  the  child  has  written  all  the  words  s/he  knows.  Do  not 
exceed  twenty  minutes. 

3.  One  point  is  given  for  each  word  spelled  correctly. 
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WRITING  VOCABULARY  SCORE  SHEET 


Name: Test  score: 

class: Time:  30 


minutes 
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Ain  Shams  University 

Faculty  of  Education 

Dept,  of  Curricula  &Teaching  Methods 


The  Computer  Edutainment 
Evaluation  sheet 


(DesignecC^By 
Azza  Ashraf  Mohammed 


Supervised  6y 


Prof.  Asmaa  Gheith 


Prof.  Zeinab  M.  Amin 
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(Dear/  Jury  memSer. 

The  researcher  is  pursuing  her  master's  Degree  to  investigate  "The 
Effect  of  Using  Computer  Edutainment  on  Developing  2"^*  Primary 
Graders'  Writing  Skills".  Enclosed  is  an  evaluation  sheet  for  evaluating  the 
suggested  computer  Edutainment  program,  designed  by  the  researcher,  to  be 
utilized  in  the  study.  Please,  evaluate  it  in  the  light  of  the  attached  evaluation 
sheet. 

^ourfeecCBac^is  /iigfiCy  appreciated.  THan^oufor your  sincere  co-operation 
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Criteria 

Interface  design 

To  what  extent  is  the  software  Pleasing?  Does  the  program’s  interface 
media  (text,  animations,  sound)  in  ways  that  enhance  learning? 

use 

The  media  used  is  highly  developed. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

Screens  are  laid  out  in  well-organized  ways 
and  consistent  design  through  out. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

The  interface  of  this  program  is  likely  to 
be  pleasing  to  the  learner. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

The  fonts,  graphics  and  music  are  of 
high  quality. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

Media  related  to  the  content  that  help 
create  meaning. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

To  what  extent  is  the  software  Supportive? 

All  necessary  instructions  are  supplied  within 
the  program. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

Instructions  supplied  within  the  program 
are  helpful  to  the  learners. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

The  program  makes  a beep  or  sound  to 
indicate  errors. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

The  interface  responds  informative  valid 
action  message  when  appropriate. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

After  repeated  invalid  actions,  the  interface 
shows  the  learner  how  to  correctly  operate 
the  function. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

Programs'  functions  are  placed  in  equivalent 
locations  on  screens. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

Things  on  the  screen  function  as  expected. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 
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The  material  is  easy  to  navigate. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

To  what  extent  is  the  software  Interactive? 

The  program  gains  learner's  attention  from 
the  beginning. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

Learners  should  demonstrate  mastery  of 
introduced  knowledge  before  moving 
on  to  new  one. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

The  program  supplies  adequate 
opportunity  for  learners  to  practice  the 
target  skill. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

The  program  supplies  adequate 

opportunity  for  learners  to  interact 

with  each  other. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

To  what  extent  is  the  software  Instructional  supportive? 

Stated  objectives  are  met. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

The  content  is  suitable  for  both  the 
objectives  and  the  learners. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

The  content  is  well  organized. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

Language  used  is  age  appropriate  and 
vocabulary  is  understandable. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

Feedback  and  reinforcement  are  used 
for  on  students'  progress. 

SA 

A 

NS 

D 

SD 

other  comments 
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Ain  Shams  University 
Faculty  of  Education 
Dept,  of  Curricula  &Teaching  Methods 


Writing  Development  Record 

For  2“^*  Primary  Graders 


<DesignecC<By 

Azza  Ashraf  Mohammed 


Supervised  6y 


Prof.  Asmaa  Gheith 


Prof.  Zeinab  M.  Amin 


<Dear/ Jury  memSer. 

The  researcher  is  pursuing  her  master's  Degree  to  investigate  "The 
Effect  of  Using  Computer  Edutainment  on  Developing  2"^*  Primary 
Graders'  Writing  Skills".  Enclosed  is  a writing  development  record.  It  is 
designed  to  record  the  level  of  writing  or  writing  development  that  pupils 
display  throughout  the  month.  Thus,  you  are  kindly  required  to  participate  in 
the  evaluation  of  this  writing  development  record. 

T^n^ou for  your  sincere  cooperation 
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Writing  Development  Record 


Pupil’s  Name: 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

3.  Drawing 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 
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Appendix  (C) 


Tables  of  Writing  Strategies  and  Concepts  Data 
Tables  of  Writing  Development  Record  Data 


Pupil  1 Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence 
portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

V 

V 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat 

V 

V 

V 

Pupil  2 Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

tA 

tA 

tA 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

tA 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

tA 

tA 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

tA 

tA 

tA 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

tA 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

tA 

tA 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

tA 

tA 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

tA 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

tA 

tA 

tA 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

tA 

tA 

tA 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

tA 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

tA 

tA 

tA 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

tA 

tA 

tA 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

tA 

tA 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

tA 
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Pupil  3 Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

V 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  hr-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 

Pupil  4 Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

tA 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 
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Pupil  5 Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Oct. 

Mor 

Nov. 

ith 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

tA 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

V 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

Pupil  6 Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

tA 

V 

tA 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

tA 

tA 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

tA 

tA 

tA 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

tA 

tA 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

V 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

V 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 

V 
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Pupil  7 Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

V 

tA 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

tA 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

V 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

tA 

tA 

Pupil  8 Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

tA 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

tA 

tA 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

tA 

tA 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

V 

V 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

tA 

tA 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

tA 

tA 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

tA 

tA 

tA 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 

tA 
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Pupil  9 Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

tA 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

tA 

tA 

tA 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

tA 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

V 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

V 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

V 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat 

V 

V 

V 

Pupil  10  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

V 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

V 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

V 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

tA 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

tA 

tA 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 
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Pupil  11  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

V 

V 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 

Pupil  12  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

tA 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

tA 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

tA 

tA 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

tA 

tA 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

tA 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

tA 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

tA 

tA 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

tA 

tA 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

tA 

tA 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat 

V 

V 
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Pupil  13  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence 
portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

tA 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

tA 

tA 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

tA 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

tA 

tA 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

tA 

tA 

tA 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

tA 

tA 

tA 

Pupil  14  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  coneepts 

Month 

Oct. 

No 

V. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence 
portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

V 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

tA 

tA 

tA 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

V 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

tA 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 
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Pupil  15  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Oct. 

lontl 

No 

V. 

h 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence 
portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

tA 

tA 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

tA 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

tA 

tA 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

tA 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

tA 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

tA 

tA 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

Pupil  16  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

tA 

tA 

tA 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

tA 

tA 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

tA 

tA 

tA 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

tA 

tA 

tA 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

tA 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 
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Pupil  17  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

No 

V. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

V 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

tA 

tA 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

tA 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

tA 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

tA 

tA 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

tA 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

V 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 

V 

Pupil  18  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

tA 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

tA 

tA 

V 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

tA 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

tA 

tA 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

tA 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

tA 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 
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Pupil  19  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

V 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

V 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 

Pupil  20  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

V 

V 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

tA 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

tA 

tA 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

tA 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 
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Pupil  21  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

tA 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

tA 

tA 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

tA 

V 

Pupil  22  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

tA 

V 

tA 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

V 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

tA 

tA 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

tA 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

V 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

V 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 
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Pupil  23  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Month 

Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence 
portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

tA 

tA 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

tA 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

tA 

tA 

tA 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

tA 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

tA 

tA 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

tA 

tA 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  hr-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 

Pupil  24  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

tA 

tA 

tA 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

tA 

tA 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

tA 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

tA 

tA 

tA 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

455 


Pupil  25  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

V 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

tA 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

V 

V 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

V 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

tA 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

tA 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

tA 

Pupil  26  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concept 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

tA 

tA 

tA 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

V 

V 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

tA 

tA 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

V 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  ch-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 
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Pupil  27  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

V 

V 

V 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

V 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

tA 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

tA 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 

Pupil  28  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

tA 

tA 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

tA 

tA 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 
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Pupil  29  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

tA 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

V 

V 

V 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

V 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

V 

V 

V 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

V 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

V 

tA 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 

Pupil  30  Writing  Strategies  & Concepts 


Writing  strategies  and  concepts 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

1 

Use  of  repetition  (repetition  of  whole  sentence  or  sentence  portion) 

V 

V 

V 

2 

Use  of  resources  to  write  words(word  wall,  computer  software) 

3 

Use  of  phonemic  segmentation 

tA 

V 

V 

4 

Use  of  re-reading  for  meaning 

5 

Use  of  "chunk"  strategy 

V 

V 

6 

Manipulate  initial  phoneme  to  change  words 

V 

tA 

tA 

7 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  peers 

V 

8 

Assistance  from  interaction  with  teacher 

tA 

9 

Use  of  related  activities  (drawing) 

V 

V 

10 

Use  sound/symbol  correspondence 

tA 

tA 

11 

Use  of  pacing 

V 

tA 

tA 

12 

Use  of  capitalization  and  punctuation 

V 

tA 

13 

Use  of  directionality  ( writing  from  left  to  right) 

14 

Use  of  return  sweep  (Where  to  go  after  the  end  of  the  line) 

V 

tA 

15 

Use  of  analogy  strategy 
*Use  of  onset 

- digraphs  (i.e.  sh-,  eh-,  th-) 

- consonant  blends  ( i.e.  br-,  tr-,  gr) 
*Use  of  rime  ( -ack,  -at,  -eat) 

V 

V 
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Tables  of 

Writing  Development  Record  Data 


Pupil  1 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

Pupil  2 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

V 

5.  Coping  a print 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of 
words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

V 

460 


Pupil  3 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of 
words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

V 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

Pupil  4 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words. . . 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

V 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

461 


Pupil  5 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of 
words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

Pupil  6 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

V 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

462 


Pupil  7 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

Pupil  8 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

463 


Pupil  9 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

Pupil  10 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10. Conventional  spelling. . . 

V 

464 


Pupil  11 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words. . . 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

V 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

Pupil  12 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

465 


Pupil  13 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

Pupil  14 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words. . . 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

466 


Pupil  15 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of 
words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words . . . 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

Pupil  16 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10. Conventional  spelling. . . 

V 

467 


Pupil  17 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words. . . 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

V 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

Pupil  18 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

468 


Pupil  19 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of 
words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented 

spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

Pupil  20 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words . . . 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

469 


Pupil  21 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of 
words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

V 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

Pupil  22 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

V 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spellin 

9.  Transitional  spelling. . . 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

V 

470 


Pupil  23 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

V 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

5.  Coping  a print 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

V 

Pupil  24 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

V 

5.  Coping  a print 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

V 

471 


Pupil  25 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

V 

5.  Coping  a print 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

V 

Pupil  26 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

V 

5.  Coping  a print 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

V 

472 


Pupil  27 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

V 

5.  Coping  a print 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words. . . 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

V 

Pupil  28 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

V 

5.  Coping  a print 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

V 

473 


Pupil  29 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

3.  Drawing 

V 

4.  String  of  letters 

V 

5.  Coping  a print 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

V 

Pupil  30 


Writing  Stages  and  forms 

Month 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Scribble 

2.  Random  letters  or  symbols 

3.  Drawing 

4.  String  of  letters 

V 

5.  Coping  a print 

6.  Use  of  beginning  sounds  of  words 

7.  Consonants  represent  words 

8.  Invented  spelling 

9.  Transitional  spelling 

10.  Conventional  spelling 

V 

V 

474 


Appendix  (D) 

Pupils’  Writing  Samples 


Pupil  1 


476 


All 


Pupil  3 


478 


Pupil  4 

Emergent  writing  stage 


Developing  writing  stage 


^ r% 


Exceptional  writing  stage 


479 


Pupil  5 


480 


Pupil  6 

Emergent  writing  stage 


5 


Developing  writing 


^ ''  ' v^'  iv- 


Exceptional  writing  stage 

^ «»rin.  xr 


f 


V\  \ T"  • 
V ‘ 

A ^5* 

V-. 


481 


Pupil  7 

Emergent  writing  stage 

I 


Developing  writing  stage 


V a 


482 


Pupil  8 

Emergent  writing  stage 


483 


Pupil  9 

Emergent  writing  stage 


Developing  writing  stage 


Exceptional  writing  stage 


484 


Pupil  10 

Emergent  writing  stage 
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Pupil  11 
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Pupil  12 


Emergent  writing  stage 


f 


J 


3'  ^ T 


Developing  writing  stage 


It 

i.  . .. 


f “t  qHr 
M 

'B 


Xo^ft 


Exceptional  writing  stage 
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Pupil  13 

Emergent  writing  stage 
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Pupil  14 

Emergent  writing  stage 
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Pupil  15 

Emergent  writing  stage 


tu^ 

r 


Exceptional  writing  stage 
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Pupil  16 

Emergent  writing  stage 


\ ' 


0 -V 


X 


: U V K ;\J  ■ 

y ' 


k 


Developing  writing  stage 


Exceptional  writing  stage 
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Pupil  17 


Emergent  writing  stage 


X (\0 

’ , ^ 


r A < < 


Developing  writing  stage 
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Pupil  18 


Emergent  writing  stage 


Developing  writing  stage 


Exceptional  writing  stage 


I 


c 
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Pupil  19 


Developing  writing  stage 


Exceptional  writing  stage 


/s  P • 
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Pupil  20 


Emergent  writing  stage 

i 


-firr 

i-  • 


:::  ^ 

Developing  writing  stage 


k:. 
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Pupil  21 


Emergent  writing  stage 


Developing  writing  stage 


^ (T-  'f 
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Pupil  22 

Emergent  writing  stage 


■ lA  0 ^ W 3 


a 


Developing  writing  stage 


^iS  \fy  '* 

^ 5 b I -c  • « 

Xt  X -i-  M\ 
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Pupil  23 

Emergent  writing  stage 


IB 


J ^iS 


Developing  writing  stage 
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Pupil  24 

Emergent  writing  stage 


A 


Developing  writing  stage 


X \\<X\jq  two 

Ar* 

f 


- 


t 


Exceptional  writing  stage 
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Pupil  25 

Emergent  writing  stage 


T -i 


■7 


Developing  writing  stage 


% r 


Exceptional  writing  stage 
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Pupil  26 
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Pupil  27 

Emergent  writing  stage 


Developing  writing  stage 
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Pupil  28 
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Pupil  29 

Emergent  writing  stage 


Developing  writing  stage 


Exceptional  writing  stage 
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Pupil  30 


Emergent  writing  stage 


Developing  writing  stage 
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Appendix  (E) 

- List  of  Jury  Members 


Pictures 


Jury  Members 


No 

Name 

Position 

Institute 

1 

Dr.  Sohir  Selem 

Professor  of  Curriculum 
and  instruction  (TEFL). 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Helwan 
University 

2 

Dr.  Atta  Taha  Zidan 

Professor  of  Curriculum 
and  instruction  (TEFL). 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Minia 
University 

3 

Dr.  Hayat  Refaey  Ali 

Professor  of  Curriculum 
and  instruction  (TEFL). 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Minia 
University 

4 

Dr.  Eman  Zaki  M. 

Professor  of  Curriculum 
and  instruction  (TEFL). 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Minia 
University 

6 

Dr.  Gamal  M. 
Shehata 

Associate  Professor  of 
Curricula  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  English 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Minia 
University 

7 

Dr.  Aid  Abdel  wahed 
Ali 

Associate  Professor  of 
Curriculum  and 
instruction  (TEFL). 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Minia 
University 

8 

Dr.  Wafaa  El  Desoky 

Associate  Professor  of 
Educational  Technology 

Faculty  of  Specific 
Education,  Minia 
University 

9 

Dr.  Muhamed  Abdel 
Latif 

Lecturer  of  Curriculum 
and  instruction  (TEFL). 

Institute  of 

Educational 

Studies 

Cairo  University 

10 

Dr.  Hwayda  Mostafa 

Lecturer  of  Curriculum 
and  instruction  (TEFL). 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Minia 
University 
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11 

Dr.  Fatma  Abdel 
Haque 

Lecturer  of  Curriculum 
and  instruction  (TEFL). 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Assiut 
University 

12 

Dr.  Salwa  M.  El  Said 

Lecturer  of  Curriculum 
and  instruction  (TEFL). 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Assuit 
University 

13 

Dr.  Hanan  Abdel- 
Hafez 

Lecturer  of  Curriculum 
and  instruction  (TEFL). 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Assuit 
University 

14 

Dr.  Sameha  Ali 
Mohamed 

Lecturer  of  Curriculum 
and  instruction  (TEFL). 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Assuit 
University 

15 

Dr.  Muhamed  Reyad 

Lecturer  of  Curriculum 
and  instruction  (TEFL). 

Faculty  of 
Education,  Assuit 
University 

16 

Dr.  Enas  El  Hosany 

Lecturer  of  Educational 
Technology 

Faculty  of  Specific 
Education,  Minia 
University 

17 

Dr.  Adham  Kamel 

Lecturer  of  Educational 
Technology 

Faculty  of  Specific 
Education,  Minia 
University 

18 

Dr.  Eman  Zaki 

Lecturer  of  Educational 
Technology 

Faculty  of  Specific 
Education,  Minia 
University 

19 

Dr.  Mamdoh  Abdel 
Hamed 

Lecturer  of  Educational 
Technology 

Faculty  of  Specific 
Education,  Minia 
University 

20 

Dr.  Muhamed 
Yousef 

Lecturer  of  Educational 
Technology 

Faculty  of  Specific 
Education,  Minia 
University 
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Pictures 


Pupils  practise  the  Computer  Edutainment 

Program 
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Pupils  scaffold  their  peers  to  write  on  the 
keyboard  during  the  Computer  Edutainment 

Program 
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Pupils'  joy  after  receiving  an  immediate 
feedback  for  their  correct  responses 
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Pupils  collaborate  and  think  together  during 
practising  the  Computer  Edutainment 

Program 
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A pupil’s  interaction  with  the  Computer 
Edutainment  Program  using  his  left  and  right  hands 

at  the  same  time 
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AaJL  4adulj^l 


A j-»j*</»<tt  (_i)jtij  «.t  <-y-.i  „\ 

^uiii  Sj^-4  ajajj  ^ 

uL^I  o^Ua 


jjlui&La  AiLuij 


i^4'\4  Uflj«wii  d jC' 

^Jj^l  4xUI  (_yujSi  (Jjlaj  ^lla  ^J^l  (j^  (j^  Jj^^saU 


C)^\  lA^  UaLJ  /J.^.I 

Jlluut 

UIaII  Ax^Ia  A:il£ 


^Iamu)  /J.I 
(Jjlaj  ^U^l  jULuj) 
^Lil£  — 

(jdoxui  Aa^Ia 


2011 


AaH\j  ^tj^t  qo^Ia 


<aAa 


lV  t A_iill  ^abJjU  ^^-^^)!lll  ^J-JL^I  ^^)ju1jl1Ij  ^^)-ill  (Jj-i^ 

J tA-3^)jL^I  (JjL^ljj  A-j1a*J  A->alA  A-jIj£J|  ^I  ^AjIj^JI  6^1^  (JL<4aIj  J*i>w^\t 

CLjI^L^  (J-S  (JSjuIj  i..^j  J 6(J-i]all  >\.ic>  A-jIj£JI  j 6^l^)-ill 

^j!UI  ^UiAVI  ^ V 4i)  VI  ^u^\j  u\ J^\  ^ lUI^  J^b  S^l jill  J ci^^l  j ^Ula.VI 

L^LuaI  aji  ^IjlUjVI  (^l^i  ^ <>x„^.\\  ^ jj\>iVl  ajlU  "Hsnd  in  Hsnd"  j^>^  ci^  cIh^ 

^^L^l  L A-jIj£JI  cIjI^L^  ^)jl^3-j5j  L^  ^A-jIj£JI  cIjI^L^  ^j->a  ^)^l  ci-j^ljllll  cIjI^L^.^I 

l^Lo^V  A.AAJk^.j^  A-lajblLjVI  (ji  L_flj^)iiJlj  djl^KIt  ^cjoull  C5^  cs^l'^VI 

6j^Lc-  ^A-jIj£J|  CIjI^L^  cs-b-  3^^  CS^bllljj  A-Ljia  3j^>ll  -^^ll  Cliblc.  (Jilall 

L_L^  ^Ij^I  cIjIjL^  ^aJxla  ^a^LoiVI  ^Ij^I  cIjIjI^  l^Lou^I  ^Ij^LVI  ^IaII^I  l \x^W  j^!^I  cJ^Haj 

C_j\joi^|  U’  ^'>J  J /^^l^)^lj  ^‘^•^^1  J ^l-^alLujVI  CIaI^L^  ^a-i*J  iLal^lLa  (jl 

^Aju  ^ tJ!yliLail  J t^b  lIjU^^I jILoil  j cIaIjI^  ^I^^I  .^!^l 

^!yUaljaiV  ^b^a-^yi  ^y^^l  ^JJ  ^bjoJl  CIaLujIj^Ij  lIj j.^jltj  Clil^JiVI  Ajl^I^  t^liAj 

^1311  e_L^aJl  L^!>Lla  ^lli^l  Aj^iill  ^1 A-laj^i  jJ  ^1  A^Lrbl  ClliiuJajI  JlSs  (^1^1 

Ujj.*i^j  (Jj  tg.l.>^.\l  6^^)ull^  A-^LoiVl  ^b^l  CIaI  jl^  JaSa  ^jjoJ  L^Uall  u/^^j  i^lj^LVI 

^LajI  A-aIxIaII  CljUa^l jIjoiVI  ^bVUjjt  iCiAbll  ^Ajl^Ij^I  4^a3alill  iJa^aaall  ^ ^Ij^I  CIaIjI^  biaji 
L^  A-^JbVI  A-jIj^  ^baiVI  ^Haj  j ^L^^lj  ci-JL^I jllll  Ai£>4J  ^^^1 

^^IAjjVI  ^^Ibll  L_Lb^aJI  (^aJ  A-jIj£JI  AmJ^Vi  A-j)  A-j^LJ|  bA 

A-iaaLlIIII  JJ j.ju^lt  l^LxIIj  A-^I  jjI  A,.jjl.*i^  aJ^Aji  ^aSj  U^  A^IAi^VI  ^bJl  ^^I  (S^^ 

3-^  ^1  JJ j-iJuAll  ^Ia^AjoiIj  AjLalc.All  fiAA  l1ij1£  ^I  j-juj  AjLalc.All  ^Ia^ILujI  A...jij^\t  A-J^jllll 

j-^  Jilall  J.  ,n,^  ^Ij^I  Sljl^  I^A  Jlc^Laij  JljlUj  . jlj§VI  jl  jjjjAaII 

^ A>\£,j1I  ^^^ic-lij 


AILAa 

;A^VI  di Ajjil  ^ K I’r. ^ jW^j 
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A-jaiiI  A-^Ij£  A-^I^I  A.J^a^.iV  ^l.u^t  A-^l^y  t A-1^^)^1j  A-j^^jl^Vt  AJlIII  ^^.jqIsu^  (Jjb  ^ \ 

e_L^i  (^jii  ^Ij^i  dji jj jjjLA^i  L-jiiJi  ^i^vujjI  1^  .2 

^L^l  e_L^aJl  JL^!^  I^.UjjJ^j  CS-^^  CAbj-lAll  ^ CS“^  ^jIjlIi  ^Ia^ILujI  (^A-«a  L«a  ^ 

?Aj^jj1I  A-1a2xj1I  jj Jju^\t  L^lxli  ^Ia^ILoiI  ^jc.  ^Ull  e_L^I  CAlc^lflajI  La  ,4 

?^Li£ll  ^a^lLa  j CllUVlt jIujI  6 ^ ^ ^A^JLoiI  Ja  ,5 

>la^t  i-aUt 

A-ujI^a1I  dAi^  c.  \ 

A^!^  L^aI  ^Li^Jl  6 jL^  A..j^.j^jj]|  jj jju^\t  l^LlIi  ^lAklLoil  jjI  e_fl jxllll  , 1 

A„jxjL.*i\t  JJ J-Jjua£j|  L^Lxli  ^lAklLoil  j-C.  ^IaILVI  <^L^l  e_L^aJl  A^!^  CljLc.l±Iaj|  L_fljjtjll  2. 

A-i^-i3  jjll 

(AjI  jL^  jjjjjAjI  A-^LSS  A-AI  jjI  A-lajouV  ^a^-^Lii^l  (J j.^  A-^IALVI  A-l^j>all  J .3 

? cr^^' 

^ * /'J  CIiLuijLaJI  (J_j^  A^l,ilLVl  AJlUI  ^_g-Ja-4  f.\j)\  ^^UaliLul  _4 

(_^aJ  (AjIJj-LJI  A_Lnjj  A-j-aJxIill  jj j-jjji£ll  ujL*Ji  ^IAs^LluI  jjI  (Jc.  (-jjjijll  .5 

. JlALVl  L 'ox^ll 

(JaJ  CLiIaJI  ~ j j'»‘'  A-j-ajj  A-j^^jjll  A-jjiJjtjll  jj jjj-a£ll  ujL*Ji  ^lAaiuil  jji  ^Jc.  (—ijjtjll 

.^IajjVI 


» «• 


-;^  ■^Ij^l  4-iaa1  (Jaajj 

^Aj^jjII  A-1a2*j1I  jj jjfA^ll  ^jLlIi  ^lAkjjoil  ^13  ^ t AjlIII  ^ 0^\jjj  ^aSj  , \ 

^^IaLVI  l_L^I  L-j!yUa  l^aI  ^Ij£JI  6jl^  .2 
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u^jja 

:^U3)  (j^jj^\  jl^t  ^ (-i>du 

^.llXaMlj  ^ ej!Xlall  (,**lUn;>u jiLa  Xj|i  (jjj^  J^  . 1 

^ 4j1j£JI 

(3-lfLllllj  ^.LJ-alti  ^ L^!Xla]|  C'\\  > j!La  Xj|3  (jjj^  J^  .2 

(jJliallll 

(3-lfLllllj  ^..Inlt  ^.LiXalSt  ^ L^!Xla]|  C'\\  > j!La  Xj|i  (jjj^  J^  .3 

6jl^.-al  jl^Vi J (3-SaJJ  La^  (Jjfiallll 

V\XaMt  j ^..ll^St  ^J,.iJal\t  ^ L^!Xia]|  C' \\  > j!La  Xj|3  (jjj^  J^  .4 

ej jLalVlj  (3^*JJ  La^  (JJfLillI  ^Ij^ 

^■l}3^*llt J ^ L^!Xla]|  ClAJa.xjj jiLa  Xj|3  J^  .5 

J ^aoiallllj  ^U*y  Ua^  (JJfLlllI 

(^^ifLlllI J ^ L^!Xiall  C*  llXa,j.jj j!La  Xj|i  (jjj^  J^  .6 

La^  (jJfLilll 

^.}.lXa*lti J ^,..\y<a\t  ^.LiXallSt  ^ L^!Xiall  L ! llXa^jj j!La  Clili  J^  .7 

l^,.,uXl^  C!jb^)LaSl  (3^*^  ^ iJrallt 

J 

c_j\_xl|  ^I.^VLajjI  ^)»jitlL<a  Aj-juj  0^-L^I  4_JL:iJl 

^ J A-ju1j  Llil j-ixlLa£  ^Ij^I  6jL^  A-^}^.ii  j JilLai->a  j-iitlLa^  A„.i,^..j?l jlllt  A-j^-}la.llt  JJ j-JJUaSJl 

:^U1I  cIjI  j^I 

^LuaII  Aj^lcikAJ  A-^IXLyt  ^L<a^  Ajoi^Aa^  ^J^Uall  Ajuojai^^^all  - 

Aj^j\^  ‘iV t AjlU  AjoiI^^I  djI^^Xai  - 

J 1^ 

C-L^l  ,^!Xj  (Ja  yUa  30  cs^  A^LoiVi  Ajoilj^l  Aj^  cJ^aJJ 
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djIjJiVt  C!jL^ j >1j>wM  AJ-joiLoiVI J A^!yUaljaiVt  A-Joilj^l  CljljJil  (J-uLj  ^ 

^2010  LUili  C5^ 

Ujj jjj 

A^IjjI  A-IajouV  (J^jAaII  ^Lii^l  L^lj  ^!^UalLail  -\ 

(^Aa  >^jA^lliI] 

^AjIj^JI  A^A^ILuoaII  CALuj^IaaII  ^j^^AAll  ^ ^^Ualijoil  -3 

,U^\  CAl  jl^  AjAiAiI  AjLlLujI  -Z|. 

A-jIj^I  6jl^  jUlkl  -5 

A-jIA^I  6jl^  C5^JJ  -6 

<Aj|A^)iAll  ^auUAll  -7 

.(rubric  ) -8 

A-jIj£J|  ci'Sual  -9 

ca!1^  -10 

AjIaII  Ajl^I^)a  A^UaJ  - 1 1 
^ ^AVujja\I  Ail.j7k.j1t  jlLgjVt  Aj>W1\  Ajl^I^  ^UaJ  -12 

6jl^  A.jaViI  A.j^.j^jjlt  A.jAjU.llt  jj jjiA^lt  l^IjlIi  ^lAklLoil  -13 

A.^  0^Aa11  AulLr^t  Ajoil  jaII  AjAAklLoil 

j^\  Cjjf.) j^) 

^^jjjJ^AllI  ^jj  lA^lt  ^Ia^ILoiIj  Ajlj^Jt  Q^l.^.Aj  A.^U-IaH  AiLoill  AiIajjI^aH  ^juoaj  ^jAal^)jAjail  -1 

^A.jj|^).^y t J A.a1jl1I  L-fliAAVt  AjA:Ai  -2 

.A-J^-J^J^t  A.jAjljt.llI  JJ jJlA^lt  L^IjlII  ^IaVIajjI  ^lill  0A\j^)2t  ^-kjAx.^1  -3 

J ^jjj,^ajL^a^AAll  2)^  ci^  Cy^  a5Aj^j  0a1j^)2I  Au^^L^  ^>%j^Vi  -4 

t 

3-^.^j^v^ J AjIjaVI  ^Uj  -5 
AjI  jUl^Vt  -6 

^0A\j^)2t  ^J  J-a1  -7 
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CIjI  jUl^Vt  -8 

^jlLa  -9 
^jlVi  -10 

l^l  jlill  ^ ^lUll  AoiiSli^  - 1 1 
lLj Clll.^t  jisyij  jllll  -12 


gcjUili 

^ J L-  SPSS  Jbu 

CIjL^j^  CliJjjSj  iA-joilj^l  A^>^Vujj..^\I  Clilj^Vt  AJa-joil^  l...^j\c>  (JjA^..^\t 
6(2.^  A-jIj£JI  CIjIjL^  !c1h^  cs^  aJV»^  ti  tujj.Vi  0jLlnll  J 6(^Ajl2Ij  ^.\ ^In^yt 

^jjjoi^  Ls^  Aj^.j^jlllt  A-iaaIxjII  jj jjjla^I  l^UlIi  ^I  0jllnll  CLj^I  ^ j 

^CljbjiAll  ^ j J ^1  ^LjaVU  ^ J^!^l  jlLuo-«a 


CjL^ jj 

CljLij^jjlt  ^L:JI  C*  ill 

dlSj  AjIj^JI  6^1^  ^lAaJLoilj  L^LoU^I  A^l^yi  S^Luo^a  6^j^)jJa 

CliLa^lS^  A-iIaC.  ^jjjjj^  AjlIII  (jjoJjJ^i  e_fl|jiAI  (j)  ^.it.rn  ^2 

^aolxlill  L-fljqj>.^  J^lxllll  CLjI^I^  .i^^lllll  l^Luo^I  6^j^)juia  ^4 


;l^-L<a  ^A*JI  ^L:JI  C*  ill  ^ 1 

^Aj^j\^  t AjlIII  L^^Ua  C*  LS^  aJL:J|  AjoiI^^I  (jjjJaJ  S^lc-I  ^2 

,A^|jljyi  ^\j£Jl  A-jAill  A-i^jIill  A.j^jU.MI  jj jjfA^Jl  ^I^VujjI  A-^li  lLu^  ^3 

^ jji^yi  AjlII  ^jVI  C!jI jl^^l  A-jAill  A.j^.jajli]t  A.j^jU.MI  jj jjfA^ll  ^jIjlII  ^I^VujjI  A-^li  lLu^  ^4 

^Ub jjaj  .^!^l  b\j^\  l.,.vA>j 


^A.a^IAII  CIjI^Ijj^VI  ji  J^!^l  A-j^jjll  A-1aa1*j1I  jli jjaa^I  l^IjlII  ^bVujjt  A-^li  lL 

A^jA^  C* l\jtJalL<a  C5^  A. j^.jajli]t  A.j^jU.^lt  jJjjJUa^Jl  l^IjlI)  ^lA^iail  A-^li  Cl: 

^ Clv^  .lit  0jIjj  A^llik^ 


.5 

.6 
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